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INTRODUCTION 

"Human thought cannot lead human life ; it must ever lag 
"behind practice , and gather power and truth from the world of 
real work and the practical solution of real problems." Be¬ 
cause we agree with Prof, Ramsay's judgment we begin our dis¬ 
cus sion of eschatology by placing it in the context of the first 
century world of Thessalonica. Tdeas.are first a product before 
they become a producer. This eschatology was a product of the 
first century movement we call Christianity with a specific set¬ 
ting in the city of Thessalonica. In order to demonstrate that 
this is indeed a proper procedure and at the same time to point 
toward our second section, I will single out a few of the fac¬ 
tors which we will discuss and comment upon their significance 
for eschatology. 

The environment of the city supplied one of the ,ingre¬ 
dients without which eschatology was impossible--pressure. The 
prosperity of the first century was uneven hence applying pres¬ 
sure upon .the lower classes much in the,manner of water pres¬ 
sure, i. e. , the lower one goes down the social ladder the more 
the pressure. The result was to create a dream of social revo¬ 
lution which was very much alive in the first century. The his¬ 
tory; of the city demonstrates quite clearly an independent and 
courageous people , who might, very well turn to eschatology rather 
than meekly succumb to pressure, The same tendency can also be 
seen in the political history of the city. The Romans allowed 
the Thessalonians to continue their own political tradition with 
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their "politarchs" wherein they were free to resolve problems 

of a local nature, e,g., Paul. But this freedom grew less and 

less meaningful; the desire was no longer for being a "libera 

civitas" but a "colonia romanorum." Ihe apparent political 

. p 

freedom became a true freedom only on an eschatological basis. 
This is not to say that the inconsistencies of "polis" freedom 
were brought to light only through the Homans. The Greek poli¬ 
tical achievement was realized only through " hybris " which con¬ 
tained its own inner destruction. 3 The successive waves of gods 
in Thessalonica indicate the inner-tension between " hybris 11 and 
domestication. A desire for true freedom—an "end" to the strug 
gle--was demonstrated by the overwhelming emphasis on eschato¬ 
logy indicated in I and II Thessalonians.. 

The environment of the Church reflects that of the city 
and as such.is also propitious for eschatology. The Church was 
an urban institution in which its members sought security as 
they did in the Guilds. The members of the "mystery-associa¬ 
tions" found compensation in eschatology. The Church was com¬ 
posed mostly of that element of the population for which the 
threat of unemployment created an unstable and insecure situa¬ 
tion. The possession of a "secure" knowledge of the,future 
would counterbalance the dispossession always confronting them.^ 
It is significant that within the congregation the "Enthusiastic 
Movement!' does not take place among the "authorities." The 
phenomenon.it self could quite easily lead to "Enthusiastic" 
reactions among those in the Church who sought a degree of dig- ■ 
nity not entitled to them by their "idle" behaviour. In their 
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grasp after knowledge of the future 5 they resemble the "rentier" 
rather than the "risk-taker ,f who would have to rely simply upon 
hope. The eschatological "Enthusiasm" created a movement which 
was to repeat itself throughout history, but which is impossible 
without com|ttiinication, This communication was possible in the 
Thessalonian " mercado 9 " in the commercial and labour contacts 
which the members of the Church had with one another 9 and also 
in the " cultus ," 

The religious environment also reflects the factors of 
pressure and insecurity present in Thessalonica in this time 
of rapid social change. Not only the gods could mix, but also 
their eschatologies. The religious flux drew metaphysics down 
to the "material"--the experiential, The authenticity of the 
gods was demonstrated by their capacity to produce emotional 
experience• The "experience" of the Thessalonian Church was 
its graspable eschatology. The picture of the End which they 
developed was in turn drawn from the Old Testament and the 
Apocalyptic both of which were developed by the Jews s whose 
presence in Thessalonica will be demonstrated.. The " princeps " 
and his coming ( epiphaneia ) was part of the picture of the end 
taken from the " Kaisercult ." That the eschatology in Thes¬ 
salonica was no academic question is clear from the concern for 
the dead which the members of the Church had in common with 
those composing their religious environment, 5 Qne word of 
qualification at this point lest I be misunderstood throughout. 
By explaining the background of the eschatology at Thessalonica, 
I am not endeavoring to explain it away* The uniting of diverse 
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elements becomes something else in the assemblying. It is simi¬ 
lar to a chemical change; hydrogen and, oxygen are both true com¬ 
ponents of water, but they do not explain water. 

The philosophical environment also presents an eschato¬ 
logy under various utopian guises. In the hands of the,leading 
thinkers of the. Roman-Hellenistic age social revolution became 
a dream of far away lands. These utopias represent a dissatis¬ 
faction with the existing social conditions and a desire for a 
better world order.^ The philosophico-religious movement which 
we know as Gnosticism also was dissatisfied with the existing 
order. It created a spiritual utopia in which man could par- 
tieipalo immediately by special knowledge* be -'neither bad to 
wait nor travel for it . 

As its environment shows , Thessalonica was ripe for the ; 
end of time when Paul came preaching to them in the middle of 
the first century A.D. It is no wonder that Theologians have en¬ 
deavored repeatedly to portray the fulness of time. The fulness 
of time was "full" because it was pregnant with the "end" of time 
It is also no wonder that the ThesSnlonian Church exhibited such 
an overwhelming concern for the "End." Paul’s prophetic presents 
tion of Jesus Christ fell upon ready-prepared soil. 

The seed of eschatology grew vigorously at. Thessalonica. 
It produced the Adventist excitement with which Paul is con¬ 
cerned in his two letters to the Church of that city. The 
Parousia and all its accompanying phenomena were a matter of 
urgent concern for the Thessalonian Christians. They were well 
versed in the prophets and the Apocalyptic literature. Churchly 
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life was geared toward the coming consumption. The anatomy 
of this eschatology is our concern in part twoo 

But ideas are not merely passive; they are also actors 
op. the historical stage. The Eschatology which grew on the 
soil of Thessalonica contributed elements of its own to that 
soil. A fervant hope in the Coming Lord influenced the be¬ 
haviour of the young Church. The Christians began to prepare 
for the imminent coming of their King. The effects of their 
activity was not always positive. Some left their normal 
duties in order tp be ready at any moment for the Parpusia. 

Paul judged such behaviour negatively; idleness was no proper 
preparation for the Coming of Jesus Christ. However, he does 
not attempt to dampen the eschatological fervor of the Church, 
which was highly effective in producing positive benefits. 

The positive elements of the Christian ethic which result from 
a study of the Thessalonian Letters we will list by way of a 
conclusion to part three. 

it may be of some help to the reader to think of the 
problem in reverse order. The thesis occurred to us in that 
way. The question which our age is endeavouring desperately 
to answer is that of the conditions under which man can be 
man. (Menschwerden des Menschen) For most of the world, the 

answer is simply hope-an eschatological answer to the ethical 
question. The further question which led us to Thessalonica 5 
was, ?f Where do we find the conditions under which hope flour¬ 
ishes?” The parallels to our own age will be apparent through¬ 
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PART I 


THE CITY OF THESSALONICA IN THE SETTING 
OF ROMAN-HELLENISM 

1. The Early History of the City 

The present city of Thessalonica has been inhabited 
without interruption since at least 315 B.C. There are, 
moreover, signs in the near vicinity which point to habitat 
tion by the Greeks from the times of the early poets, or 
about 1000 B.C. 1 The original city, which was expanded to 
become Thessalonica has been variously referred to by an¬ 
cient historians. It has been associated with s Hpa0 i a . ^ 
Stephen of Byzantium thinks that alios was the original 
Thessalonica,^ but that is easily understood as a reference 
to the closeness to the sea as well as a reference to fish¬ 
ing which undoubtedly played a major role in the economy and 
sustenance of the early village.* 1 But the best attested of 
all the original names for Thessalonica is 0epyn•^ This name 
comes from the hot water springs which were once in abundance 
and contributed to the excellent public baths of the city.^ 
The process used to establish the city was that known as 
synoikismos ,' i.e. the grouping together of several small 

O 

communities into a more viable larger organism. 

The foundation of the city is almost surely attribu¬ 
table to Cassender, one of Alexander's generals who was also 
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his brother-in-law * 9 Cassender T s aim was not solely economic 
“but also political. He secured his own power in a war against: 
Alexander 1 s mother whom he ordered put to death**" ^ and in order 
to quiet the discontent he married Thessalonike whom Olympia 
loved as her own daughter.^ He went even further; he united 
2 6 cities which were war torn and gave them the name of Thes- 
salonica. 12 

Favored by the geographical location, Cassender’s ven¬ 
ture was an immediate success , and prospered throughout the 
entire Hellenistic period. This is rather remarkable consider¬ 
ing the constant warfare prevalent to the time of the Pax 
Romana,^3 Much construction took place at this timer the sur¬ 
rounding walls were put in place, a fortress was built , and the 
port facilities were developed which furthered the economic 
possibilities of the city. 1 * 4 Antigonus Gonatus made his es¬ 
cape from Pyrrhus by way of Thessalonica in 273 B.C. 1 ^ Phillip 
V visited the city in 185 B.C. and shortly before his death in 
179 B.C. A Roman commission was assembled in Thessalonica in 
186 B.C. in order to determine the Macedonian boundaries and 
to limit Macedonian expansion Thessalonica was already 

the unofficial leading city of Macedonia and as such played 
a principle role in the resistance against the Romans. In 169 
B.C. the city held out against the Romans, but in l68 B.C. 
the city was finally defeated and thus began her involvement 
in the Roman world. 1 ® 

The Romans first attempted the very sound strategy of 
divide and conquer, splitting Macedonia into four regions . ^ 
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Thessalonica yas placed at the head of the second region -with 
power to make her own laws, till her own fields, and elect her 
own magistrates; but the taxes which were formally due to the 
Macedonian kings would now go to the Roman people. This lasted 
until 1^7 B.C. when the Macedonians revolted against division 
in favor of their liberty, following Andriscus into war against 
the Romans. ^0 They were defeated, but apparently none the worse 
for it, as Thessalonica was declared the capital of the newly 
formed Roman province. They continued to mint their own coins^ 
and elect their own local officials. 

When Cicero was exiled to Thessalonica he wrote of its 
conditions in 58 B.C. His exile preceded only shortly the period 
of civil wars which left many of the provinces devastated, but 
which in the case of Thessalonica, aided the city as the parti¬ 
sans of each party bid to gain its favour. They did not make 
the right choice between Caesar and Pompey^ since the latter 
was defeated, but ultimately they were victorious with Octavius, 
whose victory was lasting.^ Thessalonica ! s reward was to be 
declared a free city in k2 B .C .2? 

We learn from Livy just what it meant to be a free city: 
Thessalonica could make her own laws and rule her own domain. 

Some would add freedom from quartering Roman military personnel 
as a third advantage,but in the case of Thessalonica that 
seems unlikely, as integral as she was to Roman trade and a 
central link in the Roman Military Road, the Via Egnatia. There 
were other fringe benefits such as receiving exiles e.g. Cicero, 
but the main advantage was freedom from the exploitation of the 
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senatorial provincial government as, shown by the coins stamped 
proudly , freedom and harmony , 30 hundred years later Thes¬ 

salonica was declared a colony which in effect satisfied the 
same desire to he hound directly to Rome.,31 g 0 that as one 
suspects being a .. libera, civitas in no way disintegrated Th.es- 
salonica from the Roman Empire, 32 'but even freed her from some 
of the most oppressive restrictions, which in turn furthered 
her development,33 

Between the time of being declared a free city and be¬ 
coming a colony, which interests us most, we have no penetrat¬ 
ing glances into the life of Thessalonica, but must depend upon 

3 )| 

inscriptions andecoins for our information, Urbs celleberrima 

is used of Thessalonica at the beginning of the Roman epoch. 

From the various inscriptions and coins which we have from the ; 
2nd and 3rd century she is variously described as y x\t p <5 tt o X i. s , 

7T p (jo t n MaKefiovf a3^ XayTTpoTax k ,37 and yfjxrip udari MaiceSovia^ 
which can also be said of Thessalonica in the first century. 

As the cult of the ; emperor grew, Thessalonica was given the 
honor of NE0K0P0S , * which was not only religious but civil in 
meaning• Thessalonica in the first century was the most im¬ 
portant city in Macedonia and a very populous and thriving cen¬ 
ter of commerce. Even though we have a first hand report only 
from Paul through his letter to the Church which he founded, 
this conclusion is no argument from silence, but merely indicates 
there was an absence of any catastrophic events to be recorded 
during the era of the Pax Romana.^ 1 
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2. Geography 

The gepgraphical location of Thessalonica is particu¬ 
larly important in conjunction with its history and position 
as a center of economic movement. Thessalonica must he seen 
in the wider context of the entire Balkan Peninsula, which as 
well as being the starting point for our western civilization 

ji n 

is also a "bridge ‘between the East and the West . c This is 
easily seen when one takes a map of the Mediterranean and the 
surrounding landmasses. Greece not Rome was the center of 
the ancient civilized and civilizing world. Thessalonica, 
not long after its foundation, became the most important city 
in Macedonia which sent out civilizing forces in an effort, 
in part doomed to failure, to transform the East. ^3 The same 
forces were in fact absorbed by her Conqueror Rome and re¬ 
dound to the lasting glory of the Hellenistic endeavour in a 
round success, 

A general description of the city before the onslaught 
of industry and its consequent changes are to be found in Tafel 
along with some geographical remarksThe Vardar river flows 
through its rich delta into the Thermaic Gulf, and in the inter 
mingling green from the North and the warmer Aegean blue is 
graphically captured the strategic situation of Thessalonica. 

To one side , shrouded in the clouds of the gods, can be seen 
Mt . Olympus, and to the other the rich plains of Thessalonica 
created by the Vardar and the Vistriza^ 5 which also flows into 
the Thermaic Gulf, The city itself commands an excellent view 
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of the gulf^ which proved -invaluable when the Aegean was unsafe 
and pirate raids were a common occurrence, 

The Balkan Peninsula, as we have seen, is a unifying Bridge 
between East; and West, and when we narrow our focus to Thessa- 
lonica itself, we are able to see two other bridges unifying 
the ancient world--one of them natural and one artificial. The 
Via Egnatia was built by the Romans primarily for military pur¬ 
poses and linked the Roman colony at Durazzo on the Adriatic 
to Amphipolos on the Aegean. °' Thessalonica was a central point 
on this road, thus explaining its importance during the civil 
warsDuring the time of Cicero, Thessalonica was attacked 
by the Thracians in order to gain command of the Via Egnatia. 

But where military roads are established, the economic interests 
are sure to follow, even though the benefit might not accrue 
to the Roman.- coffers ■ 51 The Thessalonians certainly did bene¬ 
fit from the vital East-West artery ^ 2 . 

Thessalonica is also benefited by a Worth-South bridge 
building artery--the Vardar-Morava river system. The facility 
of penetration into central Europe by this route is illustrated 
by the modern railway which runs directly along the course of 
these two rivers between Thessalonica and Belgrade, and was 
laid with a bare minimum of difficulty. The excellence of this 
route was also responsible for the Orthodox expansion to the 
Slavic peoples. The economic impact on Thessalonica, even dur¬ 
ing this age was considerables all of the commerce from the 
Balkan countries was handled there. 
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The geographical factors which drew Thessalonica into 
the r61e of unifier, "both culturally and commercially are e.oun 
terbalanced by other geographical.peculiarities of the Balkan 
peninsula which can only be described as isolating. The vari¬ 
ous city states as well as the many tribes which co-existed 
for centuries further north cannot be completely understood 
apart from certain physical characteristics of the peninsula— 
these are the mountains and mountain ranges which cover 80% 
of the land,-'’3 But this only serves to draw into more stark 
relief the central position of Thessalonica, for the unifying 
arteries flow through or by the isolated sections into one 
spot--The s salonica. 

Thessalonica algo had the one advantage without.which 
any ancient city was severely hampered--it had access to the 
Mediterranean through its very fine port.Since all freight 
in ancient times was transported by sea, it was necessary to 
have adequate facilities to receive and dispatch ships. The 
commerce which descended from the North would be an attraction 
for the businessmen who brought their wares to Thessalonica, 
for no captain likes to leave a port with his hold empty. The 
port.would also serve logistic purposes as a dispatching point 
for troups along the Via Egnatia.^5 

The history of the city only supports the strategic 
perhaps even natural choice of Cass an dear,*. The various factors 
have already been mentioned. From its foundation until modern 
times, Thessalonica has been a prosperous city only losing its 
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importance as the center of the world expanded beyond tie range; 
of the Mediterranean. 

3. Political Situation 

We must, at this point , touch on some of the political 
factors which hear upon the social and economic situation of 
Thessalonica during the first century. Roman politics itself 
was in a state of transition from Senatorial to Imperial author¬ 
ity; and Roman policy certainly influenced the internal affairs 
of Thessalonica. The understanding of these two political fac¬ 
tors , that of the Roman provincial policy, and that of the local 
reaction or the local political organization, are necessary for 
a complete understanding of the socio-economic pattern in Thes¬ 
salonica . 

The senatorial policy toward the provinces at best can 
be described as hesitant.^6 No special administrative machi¬ 
nery was ever developed to cope with the provinces , thus the 
factor of additional territorial acquisitions only added to 
the confusion. Many magistrates designated for provincial 
duty flatly refused, and others traded positions to their lik¬ 
ing, none of which furthered a consistent policy nor amended 

5 7 

the picture of reluctant rulers f 1 • 

Such hesitancy in policy produced of necessity a mani¬ 
fold pattern of problems, most of which arose, from the inex¬ 
perience; and inefficiency of the magistrates themselves.-*®- 
Provincial posts were merely stages on the way to the venerable 
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position of retired senator. They were not specialists in admin¬ 
istration and often,not interested in the task set before them. 
Any experience or knowledge of their province came as a result 
of dealing with some problems the solution of which would have 
been relatively easy had they already.had any experience. By 
the time they gained it, they were on their way back to Rome . 59 
In addition, these men were grossly over-worked; they were re¬ 
quired to govern enormous territories, often in themselves very 
diverse; they were heads of armies, sometimes engaged in border 
disputes.; they were tax collectors burdened with untrained 
assistants and unscrupulous nationals; they were magistrates 
to Roman citizens who could appeal to RomeWith all of these 
loose ends and inexperience , how could one expect something 
other than resentment on the part of the given provinces . 

The major source of immediate resentment was , a.s it so 
often is, pecuniary. The governors themselves were often active 
contributors to the economic decline which was the lot of Greece 
at the end of lhe Senatorial period. This was not against sena¬ 
torial policy, but evidently supported by it. "indeed at this 
time the Senate had adopted the theory that nobles who had served 
the state all their lives gratuitously ought to receive in their 
last office as provincial governors a large appropriation to in- 
demhify them in part for past expenses.But even those who 
were not:in such a position,,passively participated in the same 
economic decline. Those contracted by Rome to do the Revenue 
collecting were given a free hand by the governors who themselves 
were often under pressure , to feather their own nest as well as 
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gather the taxes for Roman coffers.^3 The resentment to ineffi¬ 
cient governors ¥as nothing compared to the resentment caused 

6k 

hy economic exploitation. 

Rome took the line of least resistance which as can be 
seen from the foregoing could only lead to some sort of provin¬ 
cial autonomy hy default. If the administration had not fallen 
hack to the people themselves, there could in fact have teen no 
government whatsoever.^5 There is a certain wisdom in this 
kind of policy; a given province would he allowed to continue 
the type of authority to which it was accustomed,^ The rela¬ 
tive success of this conservative^ policy can he seen hy com¬ 
paring it to the proliferation of unstable T democracies 1 in 
under-developed lands in the 20th century * The Romans were 
content, perhaps for lack of direction, not to press for uni¬ 
formity through their hegemony.— But it seems more natural 
to suppose that Rome furthered local authority, because they 
themselves were a republic.^9 In any case the development of 
the provinces was furthered particularly under the principate 
which continued this policy, with two modifications which we 
shall now consider. 

The most obvious new factor is that of the princeps 
himself. He centralized the will of Rome in his own person , 
and had the wherewithal to implement it The power which was 

Rome was concentrated, and thereby made more effectual to cor¬ 
respond to the new needs of a world empire J 1 Even though 

7 2 

Augustus made no major changes in the administrative processes, 
the new power of a more centralized regime made itself felt both 
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in efficiency and honesty.73 Some provinces, those not requir¬ 
ing legions,7^ remained under senatorial jurisdiction, hut the 
effectual control was still the emperor ' s . 7 5 The cult of the 
emperor became another centralizing power base, which was not 
strange to the citizens of Thessalonica already accustomed to 

rj /T 

the procedure under the Hellenistic kings. But most of all 

the emperor's power was an economic one. The professional tax¬ 
collecting companies gave way to the emperor's own bureaucratic 
assistants who not only collected taxes , but acted as spies in 

the Senatorial provinces giving.the final control to the emperor 

77 

himself. Paradoxically, the concentration of power in the 
hands of the principate also strengthened the local governments. 
This came about partly because of the improved conditions created 
by centralization and the elimination of the corrupt provincial 
exploitation, but partly as well by the Roman provincial policy 
of favouring the local aristocratic class. 

Let us call this the "new order" which arose from the 
recently established imperial power base. The development of a 
wealthy aristocracy was of course nothing new to Rome; she had 
just such a phenomenon in her senatorial and equestrian classes. 
The senate, in fact, had initiated the policy of supporting the 
city aristocracies, but it was the principate that made the: most 
use of them.78 A rising middle class in Rome gradually usurped 
the privileges of the senatorial and equestrian classes.79 How 
was this effected in Greece where democracy was a long standing 
tradition?: Of course the Romans called what they were doing 

"democracy." It was a process of erosion. The Romans were 
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content to effect no major changes, hut only to throw their supr 
port and influence behind the propertied, rising middle class 
thereby creating another aristocracy.® 1 They allowed the exist¬ 
ing form of government to continue in all parts of Macedonia 
including Thessalonica. ^ The Roman policy of government through 
aristocracies tended toward a material if not formal uniformity, ®3 
and was much more easily understood and managed by the Romans. 
Initially, it proved quite effective as the properties classes 
had their own fate tied up with that of the Empire. They could 
be interested in nothing other than maintaining the status quo, 

Q ), 

which eventually led to a direct fossilization , OH which of course 
took, place , and thus our final judgment on the policy of. favour¬ 
ing aristocratic minorities is a negative one.,®!? But in spite 
of the Roman pressure , the situation at Thessalonica still shows 
the signs of local prirte if not nationalism as do many of the 

Q £ 

other cities which Paul visited, ■ 

The local administrative and governmental corpus active 
in Paul’s time stems most probably from pre-Roman times and is 
found all over the province of Macedonia,It is composed of 
the following element s: 1, A popular assembly--6fly os; 2. a 

council--BouAn, with the task of preparing the laws and agenda 
for the popular assembly ; 3. a group of magi st r at e s --it o X i x dp x« l , 
who were the actual administrators of the city; 4, a city trea¬ 
surer— xay fas xfls noXdcos , 88 The authority of these groups 

applied only to the internal affairs of the city; there was no 

89 

foreign policy. 
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Dgmos , from popular assembly, came to mean the city- 
state itself, but also could designate only a part of the peo¬ 
ple, i . e. , the poor as opposed to the rich. 9 ® In Acts 17:5, 

91 

dgmos means the people as the inhabitants of the city. All 

the citizens were expected to participate responsibly in this 

body. The demos pattern of government was developed in Athens 

and consolidated by Kleisthenes, and from there spread through- 

go 

out the Hellenistic cities. The duties of this body were to 

arrange the finances, the Testas , the cult, and sometimes acted 

9 5 

as a judicial body, which seems to be the case in Acts 17:5* 

In Thessalonica there was a governor who controlled the demos . ^6 
Boull , on the other hand, was used by the Greeks to 
designate the elite as opposed to the mass which characterized 
the popular assembly.9T It was instituted by Solon in order to 
facilitate the governing process and to filter the problems 
before they were brought to the popular assembly.9® The role 
of the Boulg was to deliberate over war, finances, the laws, 
the temples, and the honorary tributes to be given .99 It is 
easily seen that the duties of the dgmos and those of the Boul6 
overlap, which is what one would expect since the Boul6 was the 
preparatory body for the Dgmos . 100 In Athens the Boul£ was 
always kept under the control of the Dgmos , because the member¬ 
ship was not constant but where an oligarchic government 

was being favoured, as was the case under Roman rule, the mem¬ 
bership could be made permanent and the control of the adminis¬ 
trative processes would pass quite naturally into the hands of 
the Boulg.1^2 
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The politarchs are in some ways the most interesting 
for us as Luke is the only literary reference to them, hut he 
is supported hy the evidence from the inscriptions ,103 The 
duties of the politarchs have been listed above; they were the 
city administrators. In Acts they function as the judicial 
element of the Dgmos , and it was to them that Jason was sum¬ 
moned. 1 ^ There are 19 possible inscriptions which refer to 
the politarchs, five of which are definitely from Thessalonica, 
the rest are distributed throughout Macedonia and later in neigh¬ 
boring regions. Since the inscriptions seem to indicate 
that the system is pre-Roman, we may conclude the politarchs were 
a typical Macedonian twist to the Hellenistic system of govern¬ 
ment .106 The group was small ranging from two to cix»^®T and 
would be a likely tool through which the Romans could pursue 
their policy of furthering an aristocratic-middle class , and 
even more likely as the politarchs were apparently a function¬ 
ing unit of the Demos which would continue the democratic fic¬ 
tion the Romans did not want to lose. This suspicion is con¬ 
firmed by Marcos Tod, who maintains that they were the chief 
magistrates of the city and that their leading member was named 
an arxwn . 

The political body as above outlined would show its 
loyalty to the emperor rather than to the local governor. It 
was to the emperor that they owed effective use of their dele¬ 
gated power; this would be even more evident in a provincial 
city like Thessalonica which was the seat of the governor . In 
favouring this body, the emperor would be strengthening his 
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own position by building a counterweight to any potential rival 
authority.1®9 But the possibilities for intrigue would he mani¬ 
fold . We may imagine the leading Jewish citizens taking advan¬ 
tage Of this in the case of Paul and Jason, The two offenders 
were "brought before the politarchs with the evident backing of 
the governor in order to embarrass the city officials and thereby 
strengthen the position of the local Roman magistrate. 

4, The Economic Structure of Thessalonica 

a. The Fusion of East and West: Before we come to the 
actual economic factors which were at work in the first century, 
we must make one observation arising from the new political situftf 
tion as traced above. The political situation which came to 
fruition in the empire began with Alexander "when he prayed for 
oyevict among ail peoples and a joint commonwealth of Macedonians 
and Persians."^ 1 ® Zeno articulated an ideology consonant with 
this new political reality in his ideal state Even the 

Cynics contributed the word Cosmopolit an-'--‘-^ which even if it did 
not carry the same weight of meaning certainly resulted from the 
same international reality. Even earlier during the heyday of 
the Greek city-states, internationalism was an economic if not 
political reality. The Greek,cities were inter-dependent and 
also relied upon Macedonia and other areas of the Mediterranean 
world for products which Greece did not possess 

Even though the lines for internationalism were already 
prepared, something new did enter the historical scene with the 
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Romans. What:was an economic reality and necessity became, 
with Augustus, political policy. lli+ The fusion of East and 
West into one cohesive political body, dominated politically 
by Rome, but culturally by Greece , opened vast economic posr 
sibilities. Rome, contributed her political genius and the 
concomitant peace , Greece contributed her speech and culture; 
but as Polybius saw and tried to relate to his countrymen, the 
basically new factor in Mediterranean life was the integrating 
power of the Legions. 111 The new peace which eliminated disas¬ 
trous wars and secured traveling conditions 11 ® coupled with the 
size of the empire and the stable currency could not but sti- 
mulate economic, activity, 119 In spite of the ..general pros- 
perity, certain negative factors in the economic situation 

still persisted: decentralization due to the spread of tech- 

. 120 . . 

meal skills; individual travel; overseas commerce though 
mostly free from pirates was not free from King Neptune 

lack of sufficient capital through poor if not nonexistant 
banking facilities; and the onset of state-socialism.1^2 The 
economic prosperity of the first century 1 ^? was by no means 
uniform but depended upon the resources and level of techni¬ 
cal attainment of the given region. Rome hot only allowed 
these differences to exist , but played upon them for her own 
political purposes . 

Rome’s policies were distinctly political and only 
secondarily economic, thus under Augustus we see no startling 
economic innovations. 1 ^ The Caesars reacted rather than 
acted.Economic policies were clearly not the generating 
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factors in the wave of prosperity that entered -with the onset 

127 

of the principate. Nevertheless prosperity was the ty¥ord, 

128 

and the Romans were wise enough not to interfere with it;. 

In fact, they were the chief benefactors; Rome not only absorbed 
the Mediterranean world polit ically hut economically .^^9 How¬ 
ever , Italy was not the only benefactor; the Italian market was 
open to receive products from the whole Mediterranean world, 
thereby stimulating the economy. In fact that was Roman econo¬ 
mic policy in a nutshell--the smooth functioning of the Italian 
market, 

The parallels to the economic policies of the 19th cen¬ 
tury’s philosophical radicals are so Striking that we are 
tempted to. assign the name Laissez-faire to the Augustinian 
economics . The Caesars did some tinkering, but mostly in the 
realm of tax-adjustment in order to assure Rome’s steady 1n- 
come.130 As a result of the Roman power and presence , the 
policy of Laissez-faire was all that was needed to see a flower¬ 
ing of the Mediterranean garden in the first century. Augus¬ 
tus’ victory and his Lais s e z-faire policy staved off, at.least 
for a time, the state-socialism inherent.in the program of such 
an over-zealous gardener as Anthony , -*-31 The Roman economic 
policy was only part of a larger whole wherein the Provinces 
were allowed to develop along natural lines in existence before 
Roman Conquest. (A social Laissez-faire which we have already 

seen at work in the Roman handling of Thessalonican municipal 

. . . \132 . . 

administration .) The social effects in the first century 

were most pronounced in the changing pattern of social strata, 
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The burgeoning bourgeoisie was favoured in order to take the 
place of the landed aristocracy which is only natural in a 
world where commercial centers were of constantly increasing 

importance.133 

The internationalism which characterized the Italian 
Market was duplicated in other economic centers throughout 
the Mediterranean area. 131 * The very ease and security of the 
Roman communication systems which extended not only within 
the realm of direct Roman authority, but outside as well be- 

I 

came themselves a danger to Rome. The more penetrating 

the economic unity, the more complete became the economic de- 

137 . 

pend ence . Vxncendociue vlctx sumus . This same phenomenon 

is at work in the European Common Market which will eventually 
produce political fruits, and is just ap feared by some national¬ 
ists as Rome’s dependence was by Chauvinist senators. 

It is now appropriate to note that Thessalonica par¬ 
ticipated in the prosperity of the first century as an impor¬ 
tant port and commercial center. The rest of Greece, with the 
exception of Corinth, suffered under the rising power of Rome , 
which of course would tend to accentuate the prosperity of 
Thessalonica.-*-38 The dependence of Thes salonica on the rest 
of the Roman world, as part of the general interdependence of 
the time, allows us to gather our data over a wider field , e . g. 
the information obtained at Delos. -*-39 The following analysis 
of the economic situation is to be understood.in connection 
with the sopial factors , both of which play upon-ope another 
and together form the setting for Paul's two letters . 
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b. Revival of City-Capitalism: Thes salonica partici¬ 
pated in the revival of city-capitalism which occurred due to 
the changes accompanying the transition from the late republic 
to the Empire. The stagnant capital of the landed aristocracy 
fell into the coffers of the emperors who saw to it that the 
new middle class of the city’s commercial centers were dealt 
their fair share^ This was not so much an initiation as a 

revival of the city-capitalism which prospered under the Hellen- 
* . . ikl 

ist ic kings. Cities were freed from the most oppressive mea¬ 

sures of the Republican tax system and given much autonomy to 
develop their own resources-*-^ which freed more capital and 
thus broadened the base of the prosperous . The two major, 
sources of revenue were the city land and the city benefactors, 
the latter had an enervating effect on the social strata and 
ultimately on the economics Vast sums were spent on pub¬ 

lic works often squandering the city’s money and necessitating 

14 4 

Roman interference. 

The rising economic capacity of-the middle class was a 
sure sign of the prosperity of the first century, It was Augus¬ 
tus 1 power base; his new class through which he would rule the 
Empire. Thus it was given the political wherewithal to maintain 
its economic: advantage. -^5 As a result more and more economic 
centers grew up which increased trade between the various exist¬ 
ing cities, and on occasion something similar to our large scale 
capitalism occurred. 1 Many of the vast capitalistic fortunes 
were concentrated in Macedonia, but no more so than in the rest 
of the Empire. 1 ^ In spite of the prosperity of the provinces , 
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the well being of the Italian peninsula was always the keystone 
of Roman economic policies which left provincials with second-¬ 
class citizenship 

The prosperity of Macedonia in the first century, pre¬ 
sent in the same degree only during and immediately following 
the time of Alexander, could not be nullified by second-class 
citizenship. Unlike her southern neighbor , Alexander T s former 
domain still retained some.of her natural resources: her mines 
were still producing as is witnessed by the continued printing 
of money ; diamonds were found , chrysocolla, a by-product of 
the mines furnished a rich green dye; the timber reserves were 
far from exhausted, and In great demand fpr the building and 

iho 

shipping industry; finally her plains were not yet exhausted, 

The evidence is not all positive; Larsen in.his study of 
Romanized Greece points to documentation for the constant war¬ 
fare and vast devastation in Macedonia in the first century, 
even more so than in Greece proper .*^50 The extent of damage , 
as he admits, is hard to determine, but was evidently great; 
nevertheless, the products listed above were still plentiful 
and in demand. The devastation was mostly in terms of manpower 
and the extent of the recovery is a tribute to the hardy Mace¬ 
donian race. In this people and lands lay the possibilities 
for growth and prosperity of the city of Thessalonica. 1 ^ 1 

The evidence is overwhelming that Cassander T s creation 

was an immediate success. Under the Romans, it exceeded the 

15 2 . 

other cities both in population and importance,' This Tfas 
due initially to the extended trade with Illyria and Thrace 
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carried on by rich and. influential Italians .-*-53 There is par¬ 
ticularly good evidence for the prosperity of the city in'the 
first century B.C.; we have references particularly from Cicero. 
The attractions of the rich surrounding plains and of the city 
itself were a temptation to the neighboring semi-civilized 
hordes,It is not customary to attack in order to plunder 
where no plunder is available .-*-5 5 An inscription, which dates 
just before the beginning of the empire, contains the words 
ray tas Pwyai wv which according to Duchesne indicates a pros¬ 
perous period, -*-^6 p ro m what we know of Paul's strategy of 
penetrating the strategic metropolitan centers,^57 we can sur¬ 
mise that the prosperity only increased in the first century 
A.I). In the second century, Lucian spoke of the beauty, riches, 
and population of the city.150 

As 'Rome, Thessalonica with its fine port and living 
monuments is a witness to the prosperity it enjoyed under the 
Empire.•'-59 The fact that it is still a living city and has 
never ceased to be one prevents any extensive excavation, so 
that we must rely for the most part on the ancient writers, 
Thessalonica boasted an Imperial palace,-*-^® a house for the 
Quaestor, a house for the Macedonian proconsul , 1-62 arc hives , 1-63 

and a stadium,■'•^^ a public theater,•'•^5 a circus, and hippo¬ 
drome , a f or um,-*-^ a tribunal-*-^® as well as a market place ,1^9 
and various temples.170 This is all in addition to her fine har¬ 
bor and her excellent defensive network of walls and battle- 
merit s.171 The wealth and quantity of sarcophagi which have 
been discovered also indicate a prosperous first century A.D.172 
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c . The Wealth was Unevenly Distributed? Despite the 
general prosperity, the wealth remained concentrated in the 
hands of a relative few. The process had begun earlier with 
the breakdown of the Hellenistic monarchies, and now fixed by 
the Romans with their policy of favouring the propertied 
classThe relatively few rich at the beginning of the 
Empire were not yet the exceedingly few they were to become 
in the 2nd and 3rd centuries of our era. But the wealthy were 
completely masters of the situation now that the proletariat 
had lost their political force The vast extent of food 

distribution demonstrates the degree to.which poverty had 
penetrated the lower classesUpon thisextreme poverty 
was built the greatness of the Roman upperclass wealth. Which 
wealth, at least at the beginning of the empire, did nut ex¬ 
clude the disinheritance of some of the older aristocracy and 
the substitution by Augustus of a new and more vigorous aris¬ 
tocracy out of the second and third "stands." 1 ^ Prosperity, 
present as it surely was in the first century, was in itself 
no guarantee against the existence of an impoverished strata 
of society.. ^7 

The class distinctions., in fact, tended to simplify 
themselves into a bi-polar relationship--the : middle class 
found its existence ever more tenuous. There were only rich 
and poor , in spite of Augustus’ new class. His supposed 
middle class either achieved the state of the wealthy or fell 
back into the morass of the , toiling masses Minifundia 

in Macedonia were perhaps in a better position than in the 
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rest of Greece, but the country always had. more mouths than; 
she could feed; thus there was an influx into the cities , 
and this coupled with the cheap-nature of slave labour forced 
more and more into poverty.-*-79 Plutarch 's picture of the 
difficulty of finding sufficiently educated people in Greece 
is also an indication of the limited nature of the possessing 

n Ort 

class. ou The disappearance of the middle class made the 
opposition and gulf between the rich and the poor even clearer. 
The ideological effects must have been great. Aristotle* 
himself who stated that man was a political animal* realized 
that he was also an economic oneSo that* as the dis¬ 
appearance of l he middle class became an economic reality* 
the.political (social) differences between the rich and poor 
were hardened into fixed lines. 

The few rich, however , were rich indeed*! 1 ®® The 
poets* dramatists and inscriptions join in one voice to at¬ 
test to the vast luxury of the first century A.D. The care 
and cost of the simple matter of eating is so well documented, 
but nonetheless still incredible. 1 ®** Clothes 1 ®5 and jewelry 1 ®® 
were a convenient sign of wealth and used as such even as now. 
The homes 1 ® 1 as well as the civic buildings, for they were 
constructed with money donated by the.wealthy , 1 ®® demonstrate 
also the luxury of these elite. Their wealth was npt wasted 
solely on the living* but also reserved for the dead, in the 

form of extravagant burials 1 ®^ and burial places. 1 ^ Most 

191 

guilty, of course, were the Caesars and the city of Rome, 
but they were by no means unimitated. The fabulous wealth 
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that passed through the city of Delos was carefully guarded 

hy a wealthy f^w; even though as the work force, lured by 

192 

this wealth, increased the salaries decreased. ^ Thessa- 

lonica was no exception; she had her Rothchilds in the 
. 193 

family Apustil. 

At the opposite extreme, the plight of.the poor is 
just as well documented. Even at the apogee of Greek demo¬ 
cracy, it was no help to possess citizenship and to he dis¬ 
possessed otherwise.^9^ Jt comes as no surprise that indi¬ 
gency was also rampant during the time of the Hellenistic 
kings, and that the majority of the people lived, using their 
daily earn jugs for that day's expenses. (it does come as 
somewhat of a surprise that most of the world still lives in 
this manner.) The Romans apd the Roman provinces were plunged 
into the same milieu as their Empire expanded like a runaway 
brain to all corners of the Mediterranean, for more and more 
slaves and freedmen were acquired in this manner One 

room houses with hardly any furniture, beans and corn when they 
were doled out, irregular work, and clothes that had to he 
passed around, meant that the poor had to he Stoics even 
though they had absolutely'no philosophical inclination in 
that direction.-^-97 To be sure, the capitalist himself was 
never even quite free from this plight, as through any num¬ 
ber of disasters rich were transformed into poor overnight .^98 
The extent of reaction among these dispossessed must 
ha,ve been enormous and discontent in general was the by-word,. 
This is amply demonstrated by the dream of social revolution, 
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which returns like the main theme of a symphony throughout, 
antiquity. The Stoic and especially the Cynic revival in 
the first century are signs of the discontentment, if not 
with the plight of the poor, at least with the revelry of 
the rich.^99 in the person of each wandering .'Cynic-* Grant's 
argument for the lack of advertisement in the ancient world 
finds its sharpest rebuttal. 200 The Cynics' dissent was an 
activity which evolved out of an ideological compassion 
which in itself always brings some comfort; but for the pro¬ 
letariat who hunts for work or for food and must return^in 
the evening without it, there is no such compassionate com¬ 
fort, only pathos. 20 -*- 

ri . Agriculture; The economic basis of the ancient. 

world was agriculture. Thessalonica was well suited to this 

202 

as she was surrounded by fertile plains which were con¬ 
stantly replenished by the Vardar and the Visistra. This is 
the reason that erosion and depletion which plagued Greece 
in the first century did not take the same toll in Thessa¬ 
lonica. These rivers are furnished the year round with plen¬ 
tiful rainfall because of the mountain forests.203 Travelers, 
both ancient and modern, are at one in their praise of the 
luxurious flora and fauna. 201 * Tourist guides aided Romans 
in hunting expeditions, 20 ^ but hunting was a side-line except 
to a few. Fruit trees were also plentiful and flourished at 
an early date which is in keeping with the bridge forming 
character of the Balkan Peninsula--these trees as well as 
some domestic animals were brought over from Asia Minor and 
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ultimately from Mesopotamia where they were introduced.206 
Coins from the city elevate Bacchus to a special position207 
and these plains produced grains as well as grapes. 

In Macedonia., as in other areas influenced hy the 
idea of the Greek city state, the surrounding land Belonged 
to the city. 20® This was changed, first hy the Hellenistic 
kings, and then later hy the Romans. As we have already 
learned the Roman administration was carried out hy the local 
political units, so that the revenue from the rich affluvial 
plains served to enrich the city of Thessalonica. Unfortu¬ 
nately the landed peasants were not the ones benefited, since 
the uneconomical process of the large absentee land-owners 
hah set in. 

The squalor of the city-proletariat was exceeded 
only hy the degradation to which the landed peasants were 
subject, qnd resulted largely.because of the increasing con¬ 
centration of the land in the hands of a few absentee, land-, 
holders.20? The peasants were charged rent for land which 
was formerly theirs, money that went into capitalistic ven¬ 
tures had no benefit for those on the land.210 jn the 
second century the process became so unproductive that cer¬ 
tain legislation was passed in order to prevent the peasants 
from fleeing the land.2H in Macedonia laws were passed to 
keep the land in the hands of the peasants, i . e. , out of 
the reach of foreign capital.212 

e. Port-City: Besides the agricultural resources, 
which were necessary for the development of any ancient city. 
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Thessalonica possessed a fine port* Frpm these two factors 

resulted the growth in commerce and rudimentary industry 

which sustained an ever larger population and magnificence 

of city growth. The location of ancient ports was dependent 

213 , 

upon certain natural phenomena; year-round accessahility, 
which meant that it could not easily he in fresh water as 
that would he hindered hy floods or droughts; easily attain¬ 
able fresh water and food; and a wood supply for necessary 
repairs. All these requirements were amply fulfilled at 
the location chosen hy Cassander. Even though there is no 
specific reference to port construction before.Constantine 
the Great it is evident from the opulence of the city, 

as well as her pol itical importance , that some efforts must 
have been made to protect ships from the violent North 
wind 21 ^ a <g veil as from enemy attack* ^16 indirect evidence 
is to he found in Livy who describes the extent of the Mace¬ 
donian navy which frightened the Persians out of Thessalonica; 
large harbour facilities would be needed for such a quantity 
of ships.^1? In the Byzantine period i^he port at Thessalonica 
is well cared for and once again used as a point of military 
operation.218 in the first century, the port as such fas 
neglected simply because there was no need to utilize its 
military capabilities: It was a commercial port and such 
authorities as Demitsas and Tafel are both of the opinion 

that port facilities were already in existence and utilized. ^1-9 
The commercial importance of the port becomes quite 

clear when we consider as well the other geographical and 
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political factors.220 Local trade which came down the Vardar 
or across the Via Egnatia would find its necessary outlet . 
Thessalonica was also the leading city of. the province of 
Macedonia and as such had the commanding position over the 
entire Balkan peninsula. Corn, fish, hides, hemp, slaves, 
timbers, and metals from Macedonia mines 2 ^ were traded on 
the waterfront in ever increasing quantity due to the first 
century’s expanding economy 2 The city could not but 
benefit from increased movement on her quais. Newer and. 
larger ships were put to use in order to handle this expan- 
sion. The step from anchor tp agora, in Roman times,was 

but a short one t middlemen were not eliminated, but at 
least they had not yet multiplied beyond control * ' Buyer 

and seller met at the market place near the port and ex¬ 
changed their wares, sometimes unexpectedly when ships were 
driven in by storms.^^5 There must have been able bodied 
men available around the docks and markets in order to load 
and unload the produce. The idle in Acts, who made so 
much difficulty for Paul, were undoubtedly among this group. ^6 
Apparently stevedores (as they are now called) have not 
changed character in these twenty centuries. 

f. Commerce and Trade: ’’The Greek merphants like 

American Salem skippers of colonial days were usually inde¬ 
pendent ship-owners, sometimes even ship builders, who ’tramped 1 
from port to port with whatever cargo seemed to promise best 
profits. They employed their own capital or sums borrowed 
at high maritime rates, they personally conducted the buying 
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and selling of their cargoes, and when the season neared 
its end they found if possible a desirable cargo for the 
home port , whither they repaired to await the return of 
the spring sun. !! ^27 The local products met ; with the in¬ 
coming products at the commercial center of the city—the 
agora . The Greek merchants with their products made their 
way as quickly as possible to the marketplace, the import¬ 
ance of which can hardly be overestimated. The marketplace 
was not only the commercial, but also the political and 
social center of the Greek city. 228 The presence of ready 
hands for ousting Paul is thereby, even more explicable. 

The commercial activity was not completely controlled by 
the traveling sea merchants , but also regulated by local 
officials of the market — Agoranomi ; they oversaw the up¬ 
keep of the market—that it , was well supplied with pro¬ 
visions—that the price for basic products was reasonable; 
and that the loitering crowds in wait for work were hired.229 
Thessalonica became quite , early the trade center 
for Macedonian grain and timber.230 Aristobolus and Admetus , 
honoured citizens of Thessalonica, carried on their affairs 
in the manner described so aptly above by Frank, and were 
necessary for the advancement and success of any city. 

Later as Thessalonica became the Homan capital city for 
the whole Macedonian region, Italian names join those of 
the local merchants on the sarcophagi indicating a continu¬ 
ing prosperous commercial center.231 Under Claudius many 
commercial activities were favoured, 232 an & the Thracian 
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border was secured by making Thrace a province*^33 Much 
of the Thessalonians 1 local trade descended from the North, 
so that she would be economically benefited by such mea¬ 
sures. But that is not to assume that Claudius had;the 
good of Macedonia in mind with his policies ° 9 commerce was 
furthered in order to benefit Rome. All else were.only 
side effects « 

The negotiatores changed character with the begin¬ 
ning of the empire. The scale of operation was grander and 
the Romans themselves entered into the arena shaking off 
the stigma of tainted money^3^ which was attached to any 
economic venture not based on the land.^^5 They followed 
closely upon the heels of.the legions in lands newly opened 
for Roman exploitation They were not fife ofiTy ones tro" 

penetrate Macedonia at this time, for the evidence is clear 
that Asia Minor business men and traveling salesmen were 
present in Thessalonica.^37 The textile industry is obvi¬ 
ously consumer-oriented and indicates a certain level of 
economic achievement. Pliny was worried about such matters, 
"Every peasant ! s wife of the country beyond the Po wears 
amber trinkets, and every servant girl has a silver mir¬ 
ror, "239 That such a consumer economy penetrated Thessa- 
lonica and Macedonia again belies Grant T s statement regard¬ 
ing the well-being of the lower classes due to the lack of 
advertisement. 

The commercial importance of Thessalonica and the 
whole Bosporous region in the first and second centuries is 
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strikingly underlined when we notice the privileges granted 
to that area in the printing of moneyThes salonica even 
under the republic , continued to mint some silver coins 
and under the Imperial regime she continued the minting of 
copper coins for local usageRoman silver was the stan¬ 
dard for international transactions, printed for the area in 
Athens since the time of Augustus. 2 ^3 The fact that Thessa- 
lonica enjoyed such a long history of minting privileges and 
the ever increasing money in circulation in the East Balkan 
and Asia Minor area are a proof of the commercial activity 
which took place in the city, for usually the circulation 
and valuation of money accompany commercial development. 2 ^ 
g. Industry: Industry in 30 far as it existed, was 
based on the three preceding factors; i.e. , agriculture, 
commerce, and port facilities. It goes without saying that 
industry in ancient times never reached the level it has 
attained today, nor did it effect the vast social revolu¬ 
tion which has brought our present world under the aegis of 
the machine. But certain similarities are clear, As-the 
quantity of production increased, diversification and con¬ 
centration developed. 2 ^ Cities became noted for certain 
products. The labour force became concentrated in such areas 
due to the attraction of job opportunities, e . g „ , Delos. The 
concentration of the labour force led quite quickly to a 
highly diversified division of labour, e,g. , T! In the pottery 
industry the processes of modeling, throwing, firing, and 
painting were assigned to different craftsmen/' 2 ^ This 
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proved to "be important socially as associations -were drawn 
up along the lines which the division of labour provided.2^7 
The consumer played his role in industry just as in commerce; 
when it became popular to have a certain type of pottery or 
marble that industry prospered.^® 

Thessalonica because of its nature as a commercial 
center had ; some of the resultant industrial outcroppings. 

The most, obvious is the metal industry. The mines ware re¬ 
opened in 158 BoC.^ 5 and do not seem to have been closed 
again. The connection between mines and minting is c^uite 

pro 

obvious £;u and indicates the existence of iron and copper 
mines being worked near Thessalonica even after the silver 
mines at Stagira were worked out. The two branches of this 
industry, the mining and the further working of the metal 
employed vast numbers of labourers. The conditions in the 
mines were abominable and only slaves worked in them. An¬ 
other branch of the metal industry which became important 
for Thessalonica and the whole Balkan region was the develop¬ 
ment of armaments.^51 We have already seen the homage paid 
to Bacchus which indicates the presence of a wine indus¬ 
try. ^52 Tin. e region was also rich in fish, which needed 
special salt treatment in order to be shipped. 2 ^3 Woodwork 
and shipbuilding was on much the same basisMost of it 
would be used locally, but transport over certain distances, 
e.g., down the Vardar to Thessalonica is certainly to be 
understood. 

Regarding industry, it must finally be said that the 
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conditions of the labour force were never good and not get¬ 
ting any better in the first century in spite of the signs 
of prosperity. Slave labour was the normal means of develop¬ 
ing a product for the consumer.^55 The free-labourer was 
called in almost always on a temporary basis an( ^ more¬ 

over he was radically affected by fluctuations in prices. 

So that the plight of the worker in industry was, on the 
whole,, jnst on the livable level and probably worse than 
that of the slaves. 

h. "Rentier" Rather Than Risk-Takers One particular 
tendency in the ancient world must be mentioned in conclusion 
to our brief economic excursus , that is the prevalence for 
the attitude of rentier rather than that of risk-taker. 

The early Roman prevalence for agriculture betrays the same 
weakness. To be sure the working of the land, has its risks, 
but they are minimal compared to ancient capitalistic specu¬ 
lation ,258 The attitude of rentier became even more pro- 
nounced as the Roman farmer retired to the city and left 
his farm to be run by slaves or later to be rented to small 
land-holders .^9 City capital was by no means free from the 
same attitude. The prevailing atmosphere was to obtain a 
modest income with a minimum of work in order to secure a 
life of ease for oneself and one’s family. This could only 
be done by exploiting the lower classes, which if nothing 
else is economically unsound. 2 ^ 0 But the effects were not 
only economic they were disastrous in the sphere of social 
relations as well. The attitude of rentier penetrated the 
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proletariat in l he form of the paternalistic dole. The 
clientele which grew up around the wealthy families were 
not only parasit ic , hut also devisive . ^6l The escaping 
of responsibility, due to the limiting of horizons, touched 
the political life of the nation and provinces in so far as 

the wealthy families endeavoured not to fulfill the magis- 
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tral responsibilities. But even more insidious was the 

result on the .life of the family; security became so high- 
priced a commodity that both marriage and children were 
given in exchange. We will now endeavour to touch more 
explicitly on the .social conditions of Thessalonica keeping 
in mind, of course, the economic factors which underly them. 

5. Social Conditions of Thessaloniea 
a. The Early Hellenization of Thessaloniea: It. is 
important to note that Thessaloniea and the.rest of Mace¬ 
donia were early Hellenized.Until recently this was a 
calculated guess, but the Archeologist, Haralambos Makaronas , 
has begun to uncover the ancient Pella which demonstrates a 
splendid degree of Hellenization quite parallel to that of 
Greece. 2&k j n addition to this already conclusive proof of 
Macedonian Hellenization, an effort was made by Alexander and 
his followers to carve Hellenistic cities out of Iranian rock 
and to mold Greek. Poleis out of Egyptian sand. ^5 But it is 
not to be assumed that Alexander and his followers were 
clouded by idealism—an idealism which came to expression 
in Plato and the whole Hellenic period. City-building is.a 
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very practical matter based on economic, political, and in 
part military realities, at which the Hellenistic kings were 
very adept.266 Practical as they were a certain degree of 
Hellenic pride still permeated the Macedonian peoples when 
they finally became involved with the Romans, and ultimately 
subjugated by them. The Romans were regarded with contempt 
but as is often the. case with history, they did not return 
that contempt.They continued the Hellenization of the 
East integrating this into their own systems and institu¬ 
tions. This is particularly true when it comes to the pro¬ 
cess of urbanization without which Hellenism could not exist 
The Romans also furthered city building and city expan¬ 
sion;^® this of course had its affect on Thessalonica in 
the first century. 

Urbanization was the major factor in the cultural 
achievement of the ancient world. Without.the Greek city- 
state, their civilizing influence on mankind is unthink¬ 
able .269 The development of a class which had leisure time 
to contemplate the problems of the universe and of mankind 
was wrested from the nature of things only after a titanic 
struggle.^70 This was a struggle of such import that even 
Socrates was unwilling to abandon his native Athens in 
order to avoid death, thereby paying homage to the city 
and its creative powerThe Romans, themselves, owe 
their political achievement to mother Rome. Alexander's 
attempt at Hellcnizing the East, which was to be executed 
by a process of urbanization, was duplicated by hhe Romans 
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who created new cities, and expanded already existing ones ,^72 
The flowering of city life at the beginning of the Empire 
and during the entire first century did not leave Macedonia 
untouched.^73 The economic„ expansion and,its care-takers , 
the new bourgeoisie, are the prime-moving factors , Thes - 

salonica was not without,her own wealthy benefactors as we 
have seen, but such men would not have been possible without' 
the economic recovery and the urbanization which resulted 
from it. 

The attitude which these men manifested, toward the 
city as well as the paternalism which they fostered can bet¬ 
ter be understood when the city is seen,as a family unit . 

Just as within the family where the members have different 
positions and functions, also within the city all members 
are not equal nor have the same task.The city is no 
mere conglomeration of people , but an integral entity rela^ 
ted by blood-ties, education, and religion.^^ Hence, "man 
is a political animal** is not a mere political; statement • 
Citizenship even for Paul had not lost its importance 
When questioned as to his identity he never failed to men¬ 
tion Tarsus as the place of his citizenship , and when he 
talked of a new citizenship, the radical nature of this con¬ 
cept must be understood in the light of Socrates ! suicide 
and the importance of city life. 

Thessalonica , like the other Greek cities, was 
focused around the Gymnasium as the,center of its urban 
life,278 it was not only the place.of inculcating Greek 
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values, but also the point of civic activities.^79 This 
can be seen by the fact that the Gymnastarch developed from 
a mere head of the Gymnasium to a position of supreme import- 
ance in the entire community.280 Boys and girls could learn 
to read and write, but only boys could go on to the "higher 
education" in Philosophy and Rhetoric. The Greek education 
did not end with the so-called intellectual disciplines * 
but included a large portion of physical education,2ol 
Physical development was not only an exercise, but also a 
competitive endeavour which lead to the Greek games of which 
we have evidence in Thessalonica.^®^ The games, became part 
of the Greek festivals, and in the first century came to 
have certain social importance as a palliative. From the. 
boys who studied in the Ephebarch was developed the. 

elite of the nation, much as the public school graduates. 
do in England. Without urbanization gymnasial life would 
have been impossible. 2 8^ The gymnasium became a servant 
to the city forming the.young into good citizens as well 
as a future governing elite. The integral place of the 
Gymnasium in the Greek city was due not only to its educat¬ 
ing function, but also to its religious significance. Church 
and state were not separated. Each city was intimately re¬ 
lated to its God in the manner noted above as "familiar"-- 
the city God was the family's God, as the students learned 
in their training of the art of citizenship. 

The whole process of urbanization and city life 
created many of the same problems which we see in the pro¬ 
cess of rapid social change of our own 20th century. (They 
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would of course not be to the same degree due to the lack 
of mass-industrialization.) The exodus to the city and 
the consequent lack of work, play a major role in the first 
century. The state or city socialism which was the.solu¬ 
tion attempted hy the Homans brought.with it a bevy of other 
problems. We will now attempt to trace some of.the results 
of this process in Thessalonica. 

b. It was a Society in Transitions In spite of 
the benefits which were the result of the economic develop¬ 
ment of the ancient cities, the overpowering presence of 
money made itself felt even in Plato 1 s time.^®^ The rapid 
transition to a world culture which took place with the 
beginning of the Empire accentuated the social disjunctions 
already present for Plato to notice. We have already seen 
how the acquisition of an Empire dealt a death blow to the 
Republican system. The affect qn the Polis was just as far- 
reaching due to the world-wide Roman interests. The Stoics’ 
philosophical programme for world wide brotherhood,was an 
expression of a new reality which erroded the closed-circuit 
institutions of city life The old socio-economic rela¬ 

tions, which were at least clear and understandable, were 
torn apart; but unfortunately, in the provinces nothing com¬ 
parable took their placeThessalonica, because of its 
geographical nature, was even more susceptible to change. 

As a bridge attracts traffic to itself and is changed there¬ 
by , so Thessalonica because of its geographical location 
was transformed.^89 The effect of the empire was to open 
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itself and the provincial cities to new forces coming from 
the East, The social effects of the meeting between the 
Hellenistic city and their Roman conquerers were vast.^90 

These effects were most evident in the changing class 
relations. The results of the Athenian democratic revolu¬ 
tion, which in itself was never completely democratic , were. . 
nullified "by the rising moneyed class. The bourgeoisie were 
freed, "by the Roman peace to pursue economic purposes , and 
it is certain that they prospered in the first century.^91 
But the lack of controls led quickly to a narrowing of the 
middle class, and a general leveling of the rest of the 
population to a hare subsist an ce .^92 j-t must not be for¬ 
gotten that the distinction between the landed peasantry 
and the city-proletariat had never been removed--the pea¬ 
sant s were : not citizens . They would bring their lot of 
discontent to the city in hope of work only to find that 
there was none .^93 The disinherited were by far the major¬ 
ity in any ancient city, and when we couple that with the 
longing after international brotherhood,and democracy as 
represented by the Stoics , it is definitely an explosive 
situation. ^ 9 ^- Even the prosperity of the first century 
would serve only to whet the appetite of the disenfranchised, 
and ultimately undermine the prosperity itself. According 
to Max Weber, the ancient city was undermined because the 
confusion into which the city was thrown when its founda¬ 
tions were shaken by the Empire was never corrected by an 
adequate new form.^9^ 
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g. The Dreams of Social Revoliit i on; It is for just 

this reason that the dreams.of revolution never died. The 

social unrest was never taken seriously enough to effect 

adequate Reforms nor did the lower classes ever have enough 
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power to effect a lasting revolution.. The revolutionary 
dream often wore Utopian clothing. ^97 Plato's poetry "built 
an Atlantis.298 Zeno , Euhemerous , . Theopomps, Hexataios , and 
Jambolous also contributed mythological communities which 
would do away with social inequalities. Some of these, at 
least, can be seen as a longing after Sparta which had a 
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passing degree of success with the reforms effected:by Agis. 
Even though his reforms did not endure , the effect. created 
by the defeat of Athens left a permanent impression. It 
must be remembered that the.Utopias were not political out¬ 
lines,, but rather social tracts of the time. Their exotic 
geographical locations, arid detailed descriptions of comfort, 
were meant to give the imaginary city a popular appeal. Of 
course, the coiamon. man would not be able to discuss the rela¬ 
tive merits of Platonic poetry, but something of these Uto¬ 
pias would filter down to him, widespread and plentiful as 
they vere.^^ According to Cicero, the enormous Greek popu¬ 
lation in Rome,.must have been responsible for the revolu¬ 
tionary dream which began to bring the proletariat to a con¬ 
sciousness of their pallid plight . 301 it was in response 
to this.consciousness that the,Romans began their enormous 
plan of palliatives and paternalism.302 



Before the oolution of-paternalism won out 5 the Romans 

had a taste of reformatory measures, The so-called Gracchan 

revolutionary movement was in reality only an attempt at re- 
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form. Cicero judged it a pure hypocrisy aimed at moving 
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the 1 plehs . ! He was partly right in that the movement 

had the effect of making class distinctions clear to the op¬ 
pressed, i . e . , again a self-awareness of the lower classes. 
Caesar himself played with the same forces ; and had his life 
not been cut short might very well have solidified the prole¬ 
tarian dreams as concrete reforms. The tide was forever 
stemmed by Augustus who favoured the propertied class--par- 
tiqularly in the provinces. The result of inefficient and 

suppressed reform always raises the temperature toward the 
revolutionary boiling point. Under the Romans revolution 
was impossible, so that discontent and its counterpart in 
the dream of Utopia remained as part of Roman-Hellenistic 
life. In the first century, the worker and the slave sup¬ 
ported the entire fabric of society without the,necessary 
recompense. 

However, the impossibility of revolution did not 
prevent several abortive attempts,in that direction. The 
program of revolution is already clear in the worried at¬ 
tempt of the Greek cities to join with Macedonia in the 
suppression of any attempt to: 1 . abolish debt , 2 . divide 

land, 3. confiscate personal property, k . liberate slaves.3°^ 
The roots of revolution were in the Greek cities, and the 
Romans themselves were not slow to utilize the ferment to 
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further their own interests. They made promises of re¬ 

form, the fulfillment of which was only a change of oppres¬ 
sors . The Mithradatic revolution of the first century B.C. 
is hest understood as reaction of disappointment on the 
part of the masses to these unfulfilled promises. ^08 While 
the Romans were occupied with their own civil war, the pro¬ 
vince of , Macedonia joined Mithradates for the same reason 
which had led them to support the Romans, i.e. dissatisfac¬ 
tion with : their disinherited lot. The slave revolts which 
happened immediately prior to the Mithradatic uprising were 
a manifestation of the same social discontent -which per¬ 
vaded the Empire and did not leave Macedonia untouched. 3^9 
It is to he understood that nationalistic sentiment would 
also he exploited in a revolution against the Romans, and. 

explains the slaughter of many innocent Italians horn and 
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raised in Macedonia. The fate of these revolts as that 

of all of the subsequent social upheavals was the same-- 
they were short lived. Roman power implemented hy the eco¬ 
nomic advantages of the local bourgeoisie was always suffi¬ 
cient to hinder any successful revolution, hut this did not 
prevent the Utopian dream from fomenting discontent. The 
spontaneity of the riot which drove Paul from Thessalonica 

is one of the many signs of this same social unrest which 
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still was prevalent in the first century. 

d. Paternalism--Legislated and Otherwises The 
phenomenon of frumentat ions arose as. a means of controlling 
the dissatisfaction due to the social inequalities of the 
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Roman empire. This is immediately clear from the fact that 
women and children were pot included on the list of recipi¬ 
ents , hut only able bodied freemen , i . e . , men who through 
unrest could effect some reprisal.312 To he sure the pro¬ 
cess reached its maximum in Rome, hut early became an inte¬ 
gral part of provincial politics as well . 313 i n fact the 
tradition of dole began in the Hellenistic monarchies , and 
was subsequently taken oyer by Rome,.^^ It became necessary 
due to the unproductive nature of the Greek agriculture 
which we have noted above.315 it is of course an exaggera¬ 
tion to make a round condemnation of this system. The 
frumentation began as a means of participation of the common 
man.in the plunder of war, but the alimentation did have a 
degree of altruism in it.3l6 jt seems to be a fact that 
some degree of altruism is present even in the worst of 
systems. In this the Romans anticipated the church in sup¬ 
porting the poor . 31? 

A thoroughgoing state-socialism was the ultimate 
and devastating outcome. The roots of the final disaster 
go back to the first century, and can be clearly seen even 
in the midst of the prosperity. 31^ The Greek and Macedonian 
civil authorities were plagued by their "liturgies and 
the Roman west by the corresponding munera .319 City magis¬ 
trates were sometimes held responsible for the taxes due to 
Rome, 320 Legislation such as the. Latium maius of the first 
century is a sign of the growing awareness of the dependence 
of the many on the few.321 The dilatory tactics of the 
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Republic in social legislation were reversed in the Empire 
to become the most pervasive state-socialism the world has 
ever known. 322 The re sults of which were an undermining of 

the whole fabric of society, and a major contribution to 
the downfall of Rome itself. 

The evils of legislated paternalism can hardly be. 
overestimated. It became so burdensome to city officials 
that rather than accept public office they often chose to 
flee.323 This drain of capital and capacity was disastrous. 
Even when officials did remain, the evil °f paternalism 
took its toll. The ostentation which impressed the tra¬ 
velers to Greece in,the first-century left only negative 
. o o k . 

memories . Bitch ostentation drained away necessary capi¬ 

tal. 3^5 The detrimental effects of paternalism were felt 
not only in economics , hut al.no more dangerously i n personal 
and social relations. This produced an economic and in turn 
cultural leveling, -which made the dispossessed an ever- 
increasing danger to the -wealthy. The danger is understand¬ 
able. Since "he is unable to maintain his own existence 
and no longer has any self-respect, his hate of gift and 
giver is compounded into a striking class consciousness 
and division."326 

The provinces under the empire were never freed 

from paternalism.327 From Beroea, Thessalonica, Lycestra, 
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and the region of the Orestae come inscriptions contain¬ 
ing the names pf various outstanding donations, as we have 
already seen in the gift of Macedo of Thessalonica c 329 


The 



whole paternalistic system could not hut effect the.atti¬ 
tude of the lower classes toward their masters as well as 
toward their Roman rulers. The original cause of hatred 
of the Romans was their attitude of exploitation of the 
provinces as Cicero himself demonstrates with his had con r 
science. 330 But the later technique of wooing with paterna¬ 
listic; processes had (according to Tacitus ) 331 no 'better 
affect, partly because the basic attitude had not changed, 
hut partly also because paternalism itself never wins 
friends,. 

Paternalism was not only a part of the state program 
hut also penetrated the Greek societies. 332 Here the fru- 
mentations were carried on by individuals or groups within 
the society. The trihus was probably the unit of society 
through which the frumentat ions were administered in Thessa- 
lonica.333 The clientele developed by paternalism was the 
most oppressive of the whole process. The enervating psy¬ 
chological effects are well documented by Tacitus , who gives 
the astounding breadth of the clientele as touching half 
or more of the population.33^ 

The other form of palliative customarily used in 
the Empire was the circus and other games thus completing 
the famous epithet of Juvenal , ." pan em et > cir censes » ?? 33 5 
The Greek form of games which preceded the Roman differed 
from them by emphasizing the athletic and musical; however 
the effect is on the whole the same--to produce a spectator. 
The psychological effect is evidenced by the almost complete 
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lack of criticism of the games.337 Bread received took away 
man’s dignity, and the games were supplied to help him for¬ 
get that he ever had any. The evils of paternalism can 
hardly he over-estimated, and even though they had such 
disastrous effects on the upper-classes , that was nothing 
compared to the vast damage to the . lower classes . 

e . Demographical Remarks : before we. discuss fur^- 
ther the social development and its correlative class divi- 
sion, it is necessary to make a few remarks on the composi¬ 
tion of the population. The Macedonian nation was formed 
from a mixture of earlier peoples and the Greeks , who later 
became the.influential factor .338 The Greeks themselves 
cailed the Macedonians barbarians ^39 which has led some 
Hellenic purists to dogmatize against the Greek nature of 

their Northern neighbors . ^40 any case, nations are not 

simply racially formed, but are historical realities. 

So that by the time of the Roman conquest, Macedonia de¬ 
spite her racial mixture , had become thoroughly Greek.342 
About Thessalonica there can be no doubt , it is a Greek 
city from its foundation. It was founded by the process 
of synoecism , but already established allegiances were not 
obliterated. Certain villages and tribes maintained their 
identity in the larger complex of the city 0 343 Proof of 
this is in an inscription found in Duchesne f s book, where 
three tribes are mentioned,3'^ These tribal arrangements 


were natural predeces sors to the process of paternalism 
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As the inscription also shows they were the lines along which 
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religious worship were drawn. 

The racial mixture which was welded into the Mace¬ 
donian nation, was once again■accentuated in the first cen- 
tury by various other strands.346 The Italians were the 
first to come pn the heels of Roman, legions, which is amply 
demonstrated in the number slaughtered by Mithratates347 
and in the grave names in Thessalonica . ^48 The Italians 
were the most numerous and important of the new elements, 
but by no means the only ones. Celts from the North fol¬ 
lowed the Vardar-Marioa to ply. their trade, and the presence 
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of businessmen from Asia Minor has already been noted. 

A large Jewish population was also present in the first cen¬ 
tury. 350 The documentatiop. shows that Thessalonica in the 
first century was a large metropolitan center with a highly 
mixed population. 

The size of this population is not easy to determine. 
Reloch has given us certain guidelines which help to discern 
the population of a given city. They are: the various tes¬ 
timonies of ancient writers; the data from census-taking; 
the number of military personnel from a given section; the 
area of the city; as well as the grain consumption and pro¬ 
duction .351 Beloch goes on to place the first century A.D . 
as a high point in the urbanization of the Ancient World. 

The population of Thessalonica could not have been under 
80 , 000.353 pijg testimony against this evidence comes from 
certain Roman legislation: the laws on marriage to regularize 



the rapidly decaying family, and the practice of infant 
exposure^^ show that the population growth was declining^ 55 
although these laws only affected the upper class from which 
Rome drew her administrative and bureaucratic elements. 
However, the decline in population was in the rural areas 
and was balanced by the continued process of urbanization 
in the first century. 

It remains only to emphasize the mobility of the 
population in the first century. We.have seen that the 
various arteries of travel had been freed from major ob¬ 
structions; the life of Paul is a witness to the possibili¬ 
ties of travel. Mobility is a necessity in a society which 
is economically expanding ,356 an £ mobility is what we would 
expect from the economic revival which took place in the 
first century. It brings many strands together as was true 
in Thessalonica with its various foreign communities. The 

soci.al and religious effect of population mobility cannot 
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be overestimated. It shatters old social relations and 

well-understood patterns and gives new religions and ideas 
a ready ground for their acceptance. 

f. Slavery i Once again we are forced to consider 
Grant’s statement regarding "propaganda. ,f A population in¬ 
flux exchanges information, and becomes cognizant of vary¬ 
ing conditions within its fabric simply as a result of its 
movement. The paternalistic program was an effort to quiet 
the proletariat’s dissatisfaction due to their new self- 
awareness, Another large segment of the population was 
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also awa,kened---tb.e slaves > Thai r stirring helped to foment 
the unrest of the first century.. 

Slavery was the most important means of labour in 
the ancient world and universal in its necessity for "city- 
life,There.was , of course , a difference in this in¬ 
stitution in its western form from that of its eastern mani- 
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festation, hut the effect on human capital was much the 

same, In Macedonia its usage was widespread particularly 
in the Greek cities . ^60 This is. not surprising since the 
Macedonians were warriors and war was the major source for 
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obtaiuing slaves until the first century A.D.' Thessa- 
lonica, as the major city of the province of Macedonia, had 
an abundance of all types of slaves.3^2 

The statement is made.in many places by reputable 
scholars that the treatment of slaves was not inordinately 
bad.363 Slaves were an economic necessity of the first 
order36^ and as such would not receive top detrimental treats 
ment for that could damage their. economic:usefulness. The 
first century Stoics and Cynics also exercised a strong, 
positive influence on the lives of many slave-owners ,366 
but this would not effect the social institution itself 
They were one of the humanizing elements at work to improve 
the life of the slaves. The new organization itself, due 
to its relaxing of the social barriers, provided new oppor¬ 
tunities for the slaves (in addition to being freed), many 
rising to positions of importanceMany cities provided 
special holidays , educational opportunities , and participa- 
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tion in the pity dole.369 Even Augustus 1 laws-to halt the 
freeing of slaves 370 ^reve never able to stem the movement 
toward freedom. 

But;to say that the treatment of slaves was improv¬ 
ing does not in any way alter our over-all negative judgment 
of the institution itself* The most detrimental among the 
several influences of slavery is the effect (of inhumanity) 
on the slave and on the master. The slave was not; considered 
a human•being;■he ; was a thing akin to a domestic animal .371 
Conclusive evidence for this point of view is already avail¬ 
able by the time of Plato^ 2 and Aristotle ,373 an & later 
found in Tacitus .37*+ Bui the dehumani z at ion of the master 
was just as detriment al. 3.T5 a further negative influence of 
slavery was upon the class structure * The upper class owed 
its very existence to slaves * hut they were not available 
to the lower classes due to their limited economic possibili¬ 
ties . Thus slavery served to maintain the wide gulf between 
the possessors and the dispossessed.376 Slaves were also 
an unstable factor in the economic structure. During each 
period of economic instability more slaves were freed which 
only heightened this instability by throwing disrupted per¬ 
sons into society.377 Another inhuman aspect of slavery was 
its influence on morals.376 Once again the effect was two 
sided. Both master and slave lost their humanity3 (9 by 
being deprived of responsibility for their actions; the 
slaves because they were mere possessions , and the masters 
because their slaves were not human but only possessions .381 
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The over-all effect of slaves upon the society is 
best seen through the device of "complementarity of expec¬ 
tations. "38l Slaves were expected to behave in a certain 
manner and in turn slaves expected certain types of treat¬ 
ment. This is clarified indirectly by the role of the 

freedmen in society. Augustus’ laws ,3^2 the .Delphic docu- 

383 o q] i 

ments and the inscriptions from Thessaloniea- 30 ^ point 

to the existence of this new class in the city of Thessa- 
lonica as veil as in the rest of the Roman world * In such 
social functions.as name, money. Army, law, religion, citi¬ 
zenship, the freedmen were considered a special class. 3^5 
Often for convenience sake they were treated as part of 
the foreign population.386 Extrapolating from this data, 
we see that slaves were a separate class of sub-citizens 
who had only marginal existence in terms of the law. But 
even so their role was less ambiguous than that of the 
freedmen. 

What the slaves, learned to expect, from society led 
them to seek freedom by manumission and led those less for¬ 
tunate to join such abortive attempts as that of Mithra- 
dates.387 They remained unsettled and unsettling to society 
itself,. But by the time of Paul's writing to the Thessa- 
lonians , there were other avenues open to them. They had 
burial societies which restored, some of their human dig¬ 
nity ,388 needed their masters permission to participate 

in these groups. The freedmen exemplified the same desire 
when they united themselves under a patron.389 


These 
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societies .prepared the way for joining with the Christian 
communities . Much has "been written about the influence ©f 
Christianity upon the institution of slavery ,390 
the time of the Thessalonian letters there had been no so¬ 
cial impact by the Church on society, only the play of 
social factors, such as seen above, which would make it 
easier for a slave or freedman to come into the Church. 

From Paul's images of slave and free and his direct corres¬ 
pondence with Philemon, it seems clear that the Church suc¬ 
cessfully utilized the existing social elasticity and 
appealed directly to the disinherited. 

g. Proletariat: Unfortunately slaves were, not 
the only disinherited class in the Ancient World: The plebs 
or proletariat were citizens, but were often forced to live 
in conditions worse that! their unfree counterparts. Even 
their hard-won citizenship391 left them in an ; inferior posi¬ 
tion for they were always resented by the aristocrats and 
later by the bourgeoisie. They : were present in every city 
of the Ancient World including Thessalonica, and part of 
the body, politic . 392 However , citizenship did not -neces¬ 
sarily alter their living conditions. A given member of 
the;plebs lived, when he could, on a portion of wheat, along 
with wine and olive o i 1 .3 9 3 The re nt which he -had to pay 
for what he received shows quite clearly just .how difficult 
his life was. 39*+ op course some members of the proletariat 
escaped the fate of the majority but then so did some slaves 
Interestingly enough many who were not able to live sold 
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themselves into slavery, entered the army or emigrated.395 
What is important to see in this context is the discontinuity 
between the political rights and the social realities. He., 
had the rights of a citizen, but the social conditions pre¬ 
vented his living like one.396 Unrest could be the only re¬ 
sult of such a situation. 

The impoverisation of the proletariat began early 
in Greece and Macedonia.^97 It was accentuated when Greece 
lost.her economic source of supply due to Roman conquest. 

The new rulers by their previously explained policy did 
nothing to ease their suffering. With the return of 

prosperity in the first century, there were new opportuni¬ 
ties open to a segment of the proletariat, but they were 
not adequate. Even though the entire magnificence of the 
ancient city was built on their labour, and they were 
not adequately renumerated,we are justified in calling 
the proletariat rather than the slaves the cancer of ancient 
city life.^01 This was the class which ran Paul out.of 
Thessaloniea; others who later entered the Church, misunder¬ 
stood. Paul's eschatological announcements hence discontinu¬ 
ing their work and justifying their idleness. 

For the purpose of our study it is necessary to 
understand clearly that the work of the empire was done by 
the proletariat. Tq be sure, slave labour always proved 
a threat to the existence of "free" industry, but the. 
proletariat never disappeared.^^ And by the second half 
of the first century, it must be said that free labour 
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was gaining the upper hand.404 Teaching, food, medicine, 
clothing industry, artistry, building, day labour, all: of 
these were for the most part in the hands of the prole¬ 
tariat .405 Even for those Macedonians whose existence was 
still threatened by slave labour, the army was a particular 

possibility. 

The Greek and Roman view of work was a major factor 
in keeping the work in the hands of the proletariat. The 
men of thought of the ancient world are almost at one in 
the condemnation of work (of course they belonged to the 
class that did none . Buch as Plato^ 0 ^ Aristotle Hero¬ 

dotus ,409 an & Plutarch.^ 10 ) Physical labour is seen as 
particularly-degrading,4ll Cicero's attitude toward work 
is typical of landed aristooracy.Agriculture was an 
exception in the ancient world, ^3 tut it was supplanted 
by the. latifundia which forced the number of city-proletariat 
even higher. Any new work which they found in the city 
would never have the same dignity.Because the prole¬ 
tariat was forced to lie and cheat to make ends meet, their 
position could have no dignity. It must further be remarked 
that the ethical system of the Hellenistic world, which in¬ 
cludes the religions imported from:the East, endeavoured to 
free man from the world; this would leave no room for a 
positive judgment Of work .415 

There were, however, some voices which attempted to 
dignify work . Socrates , as we might expect , was one of 
these.4l6 He claimed to discover his best ideas in the 
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shops where men were indeed plying their daily trade., also 
the Stoics and especially Epectetus, gave a positive evalua¬ 
tion to hand labour. That those who were not working 

would, judge work to be undignified is understandable, but 
what of the masses who were working? According to the evi¬ 
dence accumulated by Guiraud in his work' Main-d 1 -ouvre , the 
lower classes were relatively unaffected by the point of 
view of the philosophers; they had to work. 410 They did 
not mind the work itself only the fact of having to work 
for another.^9 Guiraud’s judgment is true so far as it 
goes. But the question must he asked regarding those who 
found themselves unemployed, would they not grasp the aris¬ 
tocratic evaluation of work to explain their own lack of it? 

Unemployment was one of the greatest, problems of 
the Hellenistic Roman world. As the process of coloniza¬ 
tion came to an end and the necessity for soldiers diminished, 
there remained no outlet for the extra man-power which Mace¬ 
donia and Greece produced But even in the first century 

which presented a better economic environment, unemployment 

was not eradicated.The number of slaves was diminishing, 

B 22 

but they still posed a threat for free labour. The fierce 

competition for jobs drove wages to such a low rate that the 
incentive to work was lost, ^3 Since a great, deal of the 
work was of a seasonal nature, during the off-season many 
labourers would be idle . In. a situation where the remu¬ 

neration from one’s labour hardly justified the effort,^5 
where the possibility existed either through a dole or 
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through participating c,s pari of a clientele #o receive 
necessary sustenance, and where ethical evaluations sup¬ 
ported idleness, it is hardly surprising to find a high 
degree of unemployment. 

"Why does happiness for free men- consist in living 
in idleness rather than in following a useful occupation 
for which one is. qualified?"^^ Socrates question remained 
unanswered in the F.oman-Eellenistic world. The idleness 
of the citizens, the bourgeoisie as well as the proletariat, 
would make life in Thessalonica much different from that 
in one uf our modern cities.^27 But we can attempt to anon 
wer. Socrates, by looking at the. development in our own cul¬ 
ture. As we are helped or driven to more and more leisure 
in a computer society, our culture tends to be that of the 
spectator. The Thessalonians enjoyed the superficial satis¬ 
faction of their arena, hippodrome and games ,^28 however, 
there were many idle who could not afford to be.^9 

h. Possessing Class: Thessalonica like other Hel¬ 
lenistic cities had its possessing class as well as its dis¬ 
inherit ed one. They were able to live on their own capital 

k 3o 

without depending on a trade. By the first century A.D. 

they were not very numerous, due to the concentration of 
wealth.^31 These men were the backbone of the city system, 
and as such favored and furthered by Rome . ^32 To -^g sure 
this bourgeoise existed before Roman domination, and was 
merely used by the conquerors to further their own political 
ends. This was the patron class which was called upon to 
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support the city and often its poor as veils paying at 

the same time its taxes tp Rome. ^33 This middle class 

vas composed of ex-soldiers , freedmen and citizens who 

had a flair for business and succeeded in establishing 

h3k 

themselves as negotiatores . ^ But Augustus * attempt to 
build his empire on the basis of the.middle class was 
doomed, to failure. It was a fragile creation which could 
not sustain the load, never losing its character of pos¬ 
sessor over against the mass of dispossessed of the city . ^35 
Their number was never sufficient and during the course of 
time (from the first bp the second centuries) grew ever 
smaller.^36 The mode of possession never sufficiently 
changed so that it,could touch a broad segment of society. 

Somewhat the same can be said for citizenship . 
Thessalonica was a free city in the first century and only 
later became a colony of Rome .^37 This meant that only a 
small minority of her population could become Roman citi¬ 
zens . ^38 The Roman citizens would be among the most im¬ 
port ant of the possessing class representing provincial- 
and juridical authority as well as many of the major nego ¬ 
tiators and patrons.^39 They had special rights under 
the law, e . g . , jus , ciyitatls ^® and jus provocat ionis . 

(Paul, incidently, used both of these when he was accused 
in Jerusalem. In spite of the importance of "civis 

Romanus sum," being a citizen in ; Thessalonica would have 
been more important in the year 60 A-.D. simply because it 

Ij-14.3 

was not yet a colonia Romanum. It is difficult not 
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to overestimate the importance of citizenship, for man’s 
whole "being was integrated into the life of the city , e „ g. , 
Thessalonica and its city Gods were so closely connected 
that citizenship was necessary for full religious partici¬ 
pation. But over against these Roman and Thessalonican 

citizens there,was still a whole range of dispossessed-- 
slaves,, foreigners ,^5 a nd many freedmen who were simply 
included among the foreigners for lack of another category 

As part of the possessing class which developed under 
Augustus we should consider the bureaucracy. During the 

first century they began to enjoy special privileges even 
though many were former freedmen, The bureaucratic aris¬ 

tocracy was composed for the most part of Romans.^9 They 
were particularly in evidence in the provincial seat of 
Government of Thessalonica^^ and were composed of the fol¬ 
lowings A proconsul of praetorian rank, a legate , a quaes¬ 
tor and an imperial procuratorThe priests of the Kaiser 
Cult were also part of this group ,^52 -but the army, which 
earlier would have been included, by this time had left 
Thessalonica.^53 

i. The State of.Morals: Two signs of the instabi¬ 
lity in the first century can be seen in the state of morals, 
and the development of the associations. 

The ethical situation which had improved under Augus¬ 
tus , perhaps due to a national purpose already began to ebb 
under Tiberius. ^ The inordinate use of luxury, the separa¬ 
tion of the classes, and the widespread practice of servilism 
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led to an, unstable - moral situation ,^^5 The. 'wandering preach¬ 
ers of morality rose up in mass as a protest against:the 
dissipation and degeneration of "both possessor and dispos¬ 
sessed, ^5 6 Juvenal 9 Martial, Suetonius, Lucien, and Apuleius 
portray the decadence of the larger cities such as Thessa- 
lonica.^57 The major portion of vituperation is directed 
against the possessors and some have concluded that the 
lover classes lived by a more conservative ethic . More pro¬ 
bably the ethics of the dispossessed in the big cities were 
no better than those of their counterparts in our modern 
metropolitan centers. ^5® 

The institution most affected by the ethical insta¬ 
bility was the family. The old Roman form, of marriage where 
divorce was impossible ,^59 was replaced by one with divorce, 
so to speak , built into the contract .^0 It became only a 
matter of one or the other party wanting a divorce and it 
was done The Hellenic side of the Roman Hellenistic 

inheritance was no better. Concubines were an acceptable 
means of avoiding marriage especially among the educated, 

because of the economic responsibilities which it brought.^^3 
Marriage bee ame an. extremely unst able institution , and even 
where it existed the further responsibility of children was 
avoided. The evidence from the inscriptions overwhelmingly 
points to the practice of child exposure as a means of limit¬ 
ing the size of the family The Roman moralists were 

evidently worried about the situation, as they produced an 
enormous quantity pf material against the laxity of marriage 
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and destruction of the family through this inhuman method>^5 
The breakdown of society and its values drove the 
philosophical schools to consider a different basis for per¬ 
sonal ethics. They were driven to develop individual ethics,^^ 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics were at one in their praise 
of the man whose attitude freed him from the cares of this 
world. The wise man could not be affected by anything either 
positively or negatively which happened to him. ^7 The drive 
inward was based upon the assumption that an individual had 
inner resources with which to overcome the outer world. All 

the philosophers agreed that the world did need overcoming, 

1+68 . . o U69 

3 . , e , , ataraxia . The Stoics defined it as apatheia , 

the Cynics as epoxa 9 ^70 an a. the Cyrenaics as adona katasta - 

matjka .^71 The Stoics to be sure allowed for a participa- 

U T 2 14 

tion in society, with their doctrine of harmony, 'bu'fc their 
ultimate concern was the withdrawal of man into himself. 

The inner contradiction between individual ethics and social 
duty ( kathakon ) which is manifest in Stoic teaching is the. 

Jl_70 

clearest picture of Roman-Hellenistic dilemma. Man'wanted 

to escape a society in dissolution, but he could not escape 

the inherited duty to his own city. ^7^ 

The integral connection of politics and ethics lasted 

I +75 

to the end of the so-called Ancient world. The whole 

endeavour of city-building carried on by the wealthy patrons 
was done in this ethical contextThe dole to the poor 
was mainly a political necessity.^77 The aim of Greek train¬ 
ing was to produce citizens, and public ethics was instilled 
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in the schools'. The breakup of' society undermined first 
the individual ethics, hut never complet ely destroyed the 
ethical impact of belonging to a Greek citySocial 
ethics were primarily politically oriented,^9 and for 
this reason the new religions which began to overrun the 
Greco-Roman world were seen as a danger to the state 
The city-state itself was embodied in its god or goddess 
and worshipping another god might be considered treason. 
Social ethics were so oriented around politico-city life 
that business ethics did not even exist Hence it 

should come as no surprise that on the ancient lists of 
vices, there is nothing said of idleness . ^2 

j. Development of the smaller associations: We 
have seen how the ethical life was in a state of instability 
The major drive of the time on the one hand was to retreat 
to the inner resources of man yet on the other hand the 
political nature of the Greeks did not allow them to aban¬ 
don their outward city-life altogether. At the same time 
another development was in progress which shows that the 
city-life as such had lost much of its meaning. Smaller 
associations began to grow up to give expression to man.’s 

social nature. 

Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Politics represent 
most clearly the Greek desire to integrate man into society; 
truly man is not man unless he does belong to some society 
no matter how primitive.^84 But the philosophers , represent 
ing the tone of the times, excluded the masses in order to 
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create their societies. Later, to he sure, they were 

given philosophic comfort in Stoicism, but this was hardly 
a fair trade for their humanity. ^86 But as the city "began 
to disintegrate, the citizens themselves turned to smaller 

1+87 

spcial units in order to fulfill their community life. 1 
From earliest times the Thiasoi and Hetarjen existed in 

the Greek cities but they began to multiply after the 

8 Q 

year 300 B.C. ^ This is exactly the time when the Greek 
cities began to change in character. Under a eentristie 
form of government such as that of the Hellenistic kings 
and later that of the Roman principate, the individual was 
given more freedom and a new value, as contradictory as it 
sterns,^90 ^e used this new freedom to form thiasoi , hetarien , 
and later under the Romans labour guilds . ^91 The new guilds 
and societies fulfilled in that broad field of society be¬ 
tween family and state, the same need that the multiplicity 
of clubs and churches fulfills in suburbia today. 

Thessalonica shows,the same development in this re¬ 
spect as any other Hellenistic.city . ^92 Certain groups 
such as the "Ephebe s n ^93 and "Gerousia } ,f ^^ which corres¬ 
pond to our school clubs and alumni groups respectively, 
formed an integral part of the society; they could also 
develop into associations within the society. ^95 Handworker 
guilds existed among the workers of purple dye, ^96 and pro¬ 
bably also in the cuvf)0eis toS K Hpa k A e o s .^97 The majority 
Of these groups if not religious in nature assumed a reli¬ 
gious guise (such as the sunatheis , tpu Hrakleos ). Dionysios 
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va® evidently the god served by such a group -which existed 
until quite -late The kaheiroi were evidently honoured 

in the same way. ^99 synagogue itself was a religious 

association, and like the association of Hrakleos composed 
mainly of handworkers.500 

The development of these societies is another sign 
pointing to the unstable character of the first century. 

It is true that under the "principate" certain reforms were 
instituted, hut they wore not sufficient to stem thetide 
already initiated under the Republic. Dissatisfaction was 
shown by the breakdown of morals and the grouping of indi¬ 
viduals to defend themselves in a crumbling society. Revo¬ 
lution was not. at all unheard of in these associations.9^1 
Thus our. final judgment on the social and economic conditions 
of the first century in Thessalonica must be negative. There 
were superficial signs of economic recovery but judging from 
the .unstable and potentially revolutionary situation they 
did not transform society as was necessary. 

6. God: Quest and Conquest 

An important, integral factor in the life of ancient 
Thessalonica, was religion. The multiplicity of the.cults 
is not an unusual phenomenon when we consider the variations 
within the Protestant body of our present day Christian 
Church. We have continued the multiplicity of the.cults, 
but have narrowed the number of gods , unlike the Thessalo- 
nians who continued to multiply both Gods and cults. Baege, 



in his book De Macedonia Sacris , records as 22 the number 
of Gods worshipped.5^2 The Thessalonian gods, like their 
modern hay counterparts were evidently unhappy without 
some sort of dwelling place, so that the number of temples 
in Thessalonica multiplied.503 

There is then no distinction between Thessalonica 
and the other cosmopolitan centers of the Roman-Hellenistic 
world* The old city gods from Olympus had become so domes¬ 
ticated that they no longer fulfilled anything other than 
civic needsThe new world institution of Rome was instru¬ 
mental in bringing the world together under the Imperial 
SO 5 

cult. The old mystery religions, o u f of which, at.Thessa¬ 

lonica, grew a renewed city cult, were joined by new counter¬ 
parts from the East.506 Saviour gods such as Asclepious be¬ 
came increasingly important which brings to light the "true” 
domain of the religious , The religious needs of man cer¬ 
tainly go beyond, or are at least different from, his poli¬ 
tical and economic necessities. His religious cravings are 
manifold. A fourfold distinction which may-be useful has come 
to my attention; the distinction between popular and reflec¬ 
tive piety, and between piety which belongs to the individual 
and that which belongs to the group. These movements will 
appear in our discussion of the main religious manifestations 
in Thessalpnicu which are; 1. The Kaiser Cult , 2. The 
Cabiren, 3. Dionysius, and h . The newer mysteries or foreign 
cults.508 Yor our particular purposes , see the continuation 


on the 5- Gnostics and 6. The Jewish colony in Thessalonica. 
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a. The Caesar-Cult: the evidence in Thessalonica 
for the worship of Rome and Augustus is particularly strik¬ 
ing both from inscript ions^°9 and coins. ^1° Among the priest¬ 
hoods which Edson discusses , three are interesting for us: 

1. The priest of Zeus Eleutherios and Rome dating from lU8 
B.C.,511 2. The priest of Rome and the Benefactor of Rome, 
dating from k2 B.C.and 3, The Priest and Agonothete 
of Augustus dating from 2T B.C, 513 The emphasis on the cult 
of Rome is not unusual; all the Roman provinces as well as 
major cities had a temple both to Rome and to Augustus,51^ 
with two distinct priesthoods representing the power of Rome 
and Emperor. ^15 The cult of Rome was merely a step in the 
development of the Emperor cult; the power of which came 
eventually to rest in the emperor himself as the personal 
representative of Rome,5l6 

Because of the importance of the Emperorr-cult in 
Thessalonica, let us look at the background of the cult. 

The elements which came together in the first century to 
form the cult of Augustus were ancient and varied. From 

the East comes the divine right of kings; from Egypt is the 
development of the pharoah as the son of God;^® from 

the Greeks themselves we have the old hero cult s 0 519 These 
strands were firsl synthesized in the person of Alexander, 
who was the true forerunner of the Augustus cult.5^0 The 
various Hellenistic monarchs continued the tradition to 
their own advantage*521 Alexander the prototype remained 
because of his achievements. His deification was a recog- 
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nit ion of the facts which revolutionized the ancient world, 
in part at least through the impressiveness of his per¬ 
sonality and his deeds, Alexander did not invent power, 
hut he used it and thereby was able to make room in the 
Greek.democracies for an absolute ruler.522 

Augustus was never more than a reluctant employer 
of those forces which defied Alexander. Indeed, it would- 
have.been difficult to be otherwise in Rome. The Roman- 
gods were never so anthropomorphic as those of the Greeks , 
and as well the Romans had no hero cult. 523 To the Romans, 
at least in the first century, the,Emperor cult remained 
more a state institution than a religion.52^ p-t served 
to hold the empire together more, firmly under one aegis.525 
Augustus certainly recognized the value of such an unify¬ 
ing power, but this does not mean that he actually thought 
of himself as a god .526 j n -the East, however, the situa¬ 
tion was different as true religious fervor was involved 
in honouring the emperor. He was called Sotar , kurios , 
uipu Theou,527 euergetas on epiphanas 528 an & later was 
absorbed into the cult of the Panhellenic Zeus. 529 The 
political possibilities of such religious fervor were 
quickly realized by the.Senate which began quite early to 
bestow special honour upon Augustus. 530 

What is then the basic meaning of the Augustan phe¬ 
nomenon in the first century in Thessalonica? It is first 
of all the religious response to the new world reality. 
Various nations had become united under one ruling force so 
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it was only natural that one religion should emerge.531 
In Thessalonica the reaction pf• thankfulness was particu- 
larly strong . J - >eL The response of Virgil is also to the 
man (God) who stopped the wars and established order around 
the Mediterranean. Nilsson acknowledges a reaction to the 
presence of power when he states that the Emperor cult is 
an expression of the same forces which created Tyche and 
euaiera .534 it -j_ s a f ee ling of insignificance when faced 
with a force or forces of overwhelming superiority.. It is 
also the.preponderant desire for security as over-against 
the uncertain possibilities of freedom.'’^ To Thessa- 

lonians emperor worship was nothing new as they had had 
somewhat the same relation to their own kings. They merely 
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up-dated their faith hy worshipping the new world-ruler. 

Only in the Roman-Hellenistic age did religious 
sentiment approach a mass-phenomenon. In this it is merely 
parallel to the philosophical development of the Hellenis- 

537 

tic age . Philosophy was popularized for mass-consumption , 
as is clear in the word-play and jokes of the Stoics and 
Cynics.538 The emphasis on how to live became dominant in 
the world after Alexander, rather than the question of why 

which occupied the Pre-Socratics . 539 Philosophy took on 

the same characteristics as religion. But even the question 

of how to live took on a new form with the changing social 

5 Ul 

structures of the ancient world. The philosophies of 

the fourth and third centuries emphasized a retirement from 
the world in order to live the good life; this was possible 
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of course only for the upper class in an oligarchical so¬ 
ciety. The Stoics learned early that retirement from the 
world was no viable option for slaves or for members of 
the proletariat.' They emphasized retirement into oneself 
in the midst of living one's daily life. This explains. 

the.Stoic's success in the more widely democratic Roman- 
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Hellenistic age. In any case the world-affirming nature 

of the Hellenic age was lost. It was universally accepted 

that one must escape from this world--only the means of 
. . 5h3 

escape varied. 

b. The Cabiri: The cult of the Cabiri represented 

another means of escape from this world. It came first as 

one of the mystery religions from the Phoenicians through 

the island of Samothrace.5^ The Cabiri fitted themselves 

quite early into the Greek religious scheme--being merged 

545 

with the legend of the Dioscuros . In the Empire during 

the latter half of the first century, the mystery of the 
Cabiri became one of the most important of the city-cults 

of Thessalonica. -^6 There is also some evidence that the 

god Cabiri during the time of Augustus was already gain- 

. . . . . 547 

mg a position of importance in Thessalonica. 

Just how a mystery, cult became a city religion is 

somewhat puzzling and a bit surprising. Its popularity 

in the Hellenistic period is attributable to the fact that 

548 

the Cabiri were the gods of the seafaring peoples. The 

prosperity of Thessalonica was due to her position as a 
center of trade-and as such she had much to gain from such 
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a god, So that the Cabiri moved in from Samothrace to re¬ 
place the,tired gods of the older pantheon,5^9 The older 
gods were also somewhat class-conscious, and lost their 
potency as they descended the sociological ladder. The 
Cabiri, on the other hand, though their major appeal was 
certainly to the lower classes soon ascended the ladder of 
success and reached men of importance in the community,550 
It is a rule, of course , that potency is lost through dif¬ 
fusion; this occurred with the Cahiri. They attained the 

status of city god i.e. , they made the move from popular 
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to public; but in so doing they lost their appeal to the 

masses and were challenged by other mystery cults. 

Since the Cabiri became the city cult of Thessalo- 
nica we would expect a broad spectrum of belief and prac¬ 
tice, Insofar as we have knowledge of the cult, it is in 
fact a contradictory picture which is presented. The cult 
was agrarian,55 2 orgiastic553 and particularly bloody in 
Macedonia.55^- Clement and Firmicus report the honouring 

of parricide. 555 Q n the other hand, a confession of sin 
. 556 

was involved m the initiation rites. The members are 

called very pious and very just by Diodorus5 57 a nd their 
mystery as second only to that of Eleusis by Aristides.55® 
This was a mystery religion which broadened into a civic 
cult. 

The function of a city cult was of course entirely 
different from that of a mystery religion. For the Romans, 
two,religious emotions were valued; that of re1igio or 



honouring an oath and that of pietas or the readiness to ful¬ 
fill the duties of a citizen.559 " pietas 11 was the rajson-d' 1 etre 
of the Greek city cults. There are various implications to he 
drawn from this, First, it is quite clear that while the cult 
of the Cahiri should he broadened to meet the needs of the 
city qf Thessalonipa, it would also he narrowed to fit the 
city of Thessalonica. The connection between the city and 
its god was of an unique nature.560 Secondly, and dependent 
upon the first conclusion, the nature of the gods would of 
necessity change with the development of the city. 5^1 Thirdly 
the priests of the city-cults were more civic officials than 
priests as we think of them.5° 2 Fourthly, the religious fes¬ 
tivals were primarily civic ceremonies.5^3 Fifthly, Greek 
education, which was intimately religious in nature, i.e,, 
it was concerned with pietas , was also broadened and levelled 
by the time of the first century .56^+ 

The civic cult of the Cabiri by its nature stood some¬ 
where between the Caesar-worship and the mystery religions . 5^5 
So that the individual whose needs were no longer met by the 
city cult , emptied of its religious5^6 meaning , could turn to 
the Kaiser-cult or to the mysteries for fulfillment. But , as 
we have seen the Kaiser-cult was more public than private and- 
was itself soon emptied of religious meaning by being utilized 
as a political tool, The only alternative for the sensi¬ 

tive individual was the Mysteries. To be sure the form of the 
city cult continued, but as with the Kaiser-cult , it was re¬ 
duced to a few outward rites.5^8 A certain amount of city-piety 
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was stiil required, "but it did not affect the individual either 
religiously or morally in ’.a positive sense. By the time 

of the first century in Thessalonica, the city-cult had mean¬ 
ing only for those most directly interested in the welfare of 
the city. Thus the transformation is complete. The Cahiri 
rose to he identified with the city god'of Thessalonica, hut 
in so doing lost their religious value and contact with the. 
lower classes. 

c. Dionysius; Hence at this time the common people 
turned to other Mysteries, either the revitalized Dionysius 
or the newer Eastern varieties and the upper classes to a form 
of - Gnosticism, 

During the.period of the Hellenistic kings, Dionysius 
had already established himself as one of the most popular gods 
in Thessalonica as is attested hy the coins,5'70 an £ ty an i n _ 
scription which includes the tribe of Dionysium among the ori¬ 
ginal three of the city. 571 During the Roman period, Dionysius 
disappears from the coinage, 572 But nG t from the life of the 
city. From the period of the empire comes a famous reference 
to a priest and water diviner of Dionysius in Thessalonica. 573 
A later inscription indicates a priestess and at least two 
religious associations dedicated to Dionysius.57^ There is 
some discussion as to whether these associations were private 
affairs or actually part of the city cult. 575 Dionysius like 
the Cahiri could he used as a city cult ,5^6 tut it is also 
evident that the maintaining of these smaller associations 
would allow for a preservation of this god's appeal. 
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The character of the Dionysiac mystery is well known 
which is not the case for the mystery of the Cabiri. This is 
due to Dionysius ' popularity and ability to assimilate el ements 
from other cults.577 Tarn states that he would have been the 
only Greek, god capable of conquering the world. 578 Dionysius 
himself could hardly be conquered, because h e could absorb 
almost any new god by one of his own many facets.579 his popu¬ 
larity was secured by the same method* He had something for 
everyone. 

He was originally an agrarian god of wine,580 an <| as 
such became involved in the drinking and dancing of the har¬ 
vest feasts.58l This could not but make him,popular with the 
lower classes who in Thessalonica and the rest of Greece were 
not against a bit of fun. Here was a religion of feeling which 
they could understand.582 But a god of wine could not be limited 
to agrarian people. He soon invaded the cities and endeared 
himself to the upper classes which were not too serious about 
their religion or their civic duties . 583 [p© be the god of wine 

secured a priori a measure of success for Dionysius. 

But he was in no wise limited to the joys of this life; 
he cared as well for the dead.585 Here it is evident that 
Dionysius had attached himself to another winner; man is in¬ 
stinctively afraid of death.585 The Dionysiac cult of the Dead 
spread rapidly throughout Greece and the Mediterranean world. 

His appearance is well attested in Thessalonica in this capa¬ 
city . 587 rjhe comfort which Dionysius gave was not limited to 
a good funeral; he also secured a blessed after existence for 
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the one initiated 0 5 8 8 ± s only to he expected that this 

latter side of his character should .‘become dominant 0 

"The religion of the poets was a fragile creation, 
and in the end the primeval superstition returned--like a 
forest creeping hack relentlessly across a clearing which 
has ceased to he cultivated e "589 Homer was only a moment of 
world affirmation against a backdrop of superstifion which 
rose again in the Dionysiae cult of the dead and the other 
Mysteries *590 This is hardly to be seen as unusual--the 
unusual was the rationalistic construction of the philosophers 
in the face of obvious human need«591 Even Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Skeptics in their time could see the hand-writing on 
the wall and thus produced their criticism of society , 592 
In spite of the appearance of well-being, they saw that man 
?as being swallowed by his needs 0 But to no avails Deteriora¬ 
tion is seen in the return to Dionysius and with it an emphasis 
on the hidden and individual life 0 593 Because of the neglect 
of the old city gods and thereby of civic duties an unstable 
situation in human affairs was created 0 59^ 

The breakdown of Greek religious life is merely one 
sign of the over-all deterioration of the entire intellectual 
climate of antiquity™ a« Rhetoric took the place of true 
philosophy „ 595 Form rather than content was the central aim 

of both Greek and Roman education 0 59& Paul, himself, was 
accused of being a wandering rhetorician out for his own pri^- 
vate gain in Thessalonica.597 This movement destroyed any 
intellectual initiative and produced a mimeographing system 



of thought . 598 , The arts manifest their deterioration in a 

different way, There was to be sure* a certain degree of in¬ 
novation, but this was due tp sentimentalizing and individual¬ 
izing. 599 One might say that the feeling or life of the artist 
himself was now more important than the glorification of his 
city .600 Plutarch of Cheronea manifests the same tendency when 
he places the artist on the . level of a n y other hand-worker.^01 
c. Science faired no better. Astrology and magic substituted 
the former nationalistic method. Practical application 

completely dominated the field whereas in the golden age it 
was subject to theoretical reas on . ^03 rp 0 sure scientific 

endeavour lost much of its impetus due to the Greek loss of 
freedom ,6ok Often the influx of the mystery religions are 
blamed for this deterioration of the Greek intellectual and 
religious achievements, but this is false for two reasons. 

The East itself was maturing in its religious understanding, 
partly under the influence of the Greek spirit. The Greek 
reception of the new mysteries is a sign of that deteriora- 
tion.That the Homeric breakthrough was lost is shown by 
the revival of Dionysius , who was no Oriental god but Greek. 

The first century's return to religion and to reli¬ 
gious phenomena is true only: for the ruling class They 

were the only ones who made the rationalistic venture of nerve, 
the only ones truly involved with the city and Kaiser cults , 
i.e., the public piety, The lower class continued to live 

from day to day with the same religion even though the gods 
apparently changed.Popular piety by the time of the first 
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century, even though conservative as noted, "began to shot signs 
of change. Because the poor citizen had to conform hi ins elf 

to finding his "bread each day , he sought greater security against 

£ -I 

the fateful consistency of his existence. 01 

The religious situation was altered because , society 
had changed, especially in. Greece and Macedonia. Only a shim¬ 
mering of their former glory remained. The loss of political 

6l2 

independence 3 hook the Greek ethical values to the core * ■ 

The degeneration of the Oracles is not due to the loss of oracu¬ 
lar power, hut to the changing structure of society The 

n ii 

agricultural community would have maintained the old beliefs 
hut their number was being depleted by the urban influx. And 
the rural gods stood little chance against their mysterious, 
glittering city counterparts. 

It is an axiom that social changes reflect themselves 
in religious transformations as an y given religion fits 
the society in which it is operative 8 U1 ° The autocratic regimes 
of the Orient produced subservient religionsj the democratic 
regimes of Greece allowed the worshipper a certain amount of 
freedom and responsibility.^17 since religion is a conserva¬ 
tive factor, any transformation in it indicates a change in 
society.The fact that the man of the first century was 
seeking the security of the Mysteries demonstrates a new reli¬ 
gious climate as well as a new socio-economic structure 

d. The Newer Mysteries s The major sign of social 
change in Thessaloniea is the easy acceptance.of the new 
MysteriesA large temple to Serapis which dates from the 
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third century B . C . has been discovered.^ 21 Among the documents 
published is a hymn to Isis.622 An association dedicated to 
the cult of Anubius also has been found which does not seem 
to be connected to the above temple.^23 From the sumptuous 
nature of the dedication, Eds on concludes that the cult was 
officialized and incorporated into the city system.It 
seems reasonable to assume that the large Serapis temple was 
also part of the city cultic network.^5 see the same pat¬ 

tern which . resulted in the domesticating of the Greek mysteries 
once again occurring.^^6 a s ^ s expected other Mysteries 
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and emotional outlets arose to replace each domesticated cult. 

The continued domesticating of religion and the chang¬ 
ing social situation prepared the ground for successive waves 
of Mysteries into Greece.^® Nilsson calls it a conversion 
from the old rationalism ,^9 a tiredness which sought after 
authority.^30 Their penetration was facilitated by the fact 
that many Greeks were no longer Greeks, but descendants from 
the intermarriage of Greeks with Asians who returned to Greece 
with the cults from the land of their birth. ^31 The syncretism 
which resulted in the Greek cities facilitated Paul’s work .^32 
The various Greek associations which began to develop in the 
year 300 B.C. to replace the lpss of city life provided an 
entree for the Mysteries even to the upper classes.^33 

The elements of the various mystery religions are 

63k 

much the same. All the,Mysteries had in common,the involve¬ 

ment of the initiate. They offered an emotional experience 
rather than a detached rationalism.^5 The experiential nature 
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of the Mysteries places them on the side of popular piety; 
the same fact is also presented by their magical formula¬ 
tions, 636 ne t effect of this popular , experiential 

nature is to awaken an enthusiasm or zealotry. 63 ^ Jh Thes- 
salonica the enthusiastic element is within the Church, hut 
the above shows us that it was by no means an isolated phe¬ 
nomenon. The repeated baptisms which ape characteristic of 
the Mysteries indicate not only that a given individual was 
unstable, but also that he sought religious experience to 
alleviate his conscience. 638 The desipe to be pure which 
is found in the Mysteries'but is by no means limited to 
them, represents a basic desire of man to be free from transi¬ 
toriness . This was not necessarily an ethical purity, although 
it could be, but rather a ritual Cleansing',. When once cleansed, 
the initiate was delivered 6 ^ and set apart with his god, 6 ^-*- 
This pes.t for God led to his conquest both here in the Mys¬ 
teries and later among the Gnostics. Omoidsis theOu which was 
the goal of the mystery quest, 6 ^ can only be seen as the con¬ 
quest of God. He has been vanquished. 

It must be noted that the shading of difference from 
the Greek to the Oriental mysteries and then on to the Gnostics 
is somewhat artificial. The age was syncretistic and the,vari¬ 
ous religious forms resembled one another* In spite of their 
similarities, the mystery religions did preserve somewhat of 
an individual character from their national origins, 6 ^3 The 
Mysteries could manifest a reflective piety which was similar 
to the Gnostics, but basic ally they were of a popular nature. 6 ^ 
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The syncretism of the first century wa,s made possible 

because of the high rate of population mobility,^5 as peoples 

mixed so did their Gods .8^+6 Slaves and businessmen gathered 

to remember their various national heritages and thereby formed 

colonies to new gods in all of the large cities . We already 

know of the Romans who traveled over the Via Egnatia, but it 

was just as much an artery allowing the flow of men and ideas 

6 U 8 

and gods from Asia Minor. The new gods would also attract 

some of the local people, as was the case with the colony, of 

Jews. The oriental influence on religion was high as a result 

of the fact that the economic and social center of the Empire 

was in the East, so that the mobility was most, manifest from 

6h9 

East to West. The high number of gods in Thessalonica is 

also a manifestation of the high rate of population movement, 
which would take place in an important port city. 

As society in the first century reeled under the blows 
pf the endeavour to create a new order, the concept of fate 
most naturally arose.^50 The common man overwhelmed by his 


existence could only be convinced of an over-riding negative 
fate.^51 Fatalism is a life without Eschatology to which the 


Greeks were driven by the loss of their national purpose. 
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Thus in the Hellenistic age. fate permeated all of the religions 
and gave to each man his special destiny.Two solutions to 
this dilemma were presented; the Stoics offered a quiescent 


submission to fate and a control of oneself, but that could 
only appeal to certain gifted personalitiesThe Mysteries, 
on the other hand, offered a deliverance from fate.^55 The 
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common man sought just exactly that for his life. He desired 
to he free from his daimon , The Mysteries were bis only way 
which helps further to explain their popularity. Both the 
Stoic and Mystery solution to the problem pf one ' s fate are 
negative, having no positive effect on the conditions of 
society (which provided a negative daimon for the majority 

of mankind).^56 

The erosion of the city-state and its social struc¬ 
ture which led to the emphasis on fate drove man in upon him¬ 
self . ^ 5 7 know from Aristotle that the Greeks believed man 

was human only insofar as he participated as a responsible, 
citizen in the life of the city-state.^8 But the conscious¬ 
ness of belonging to a city-state no longer had the same mean¬ 
ing and thus the individual was driven to self-eonscioupnesp• 

The new world produced by Rome and the population mobility freed 
man from his homeland and forced him to think anew about him- 
self.660 Paul can be seen as a representative Of this new line 
of thought which seriously considers man as an individual per- 
sonality. OJ - The manifold testimony of the groupings of per¬ 
sons into smaller societies , religious or otherwise, is also 
a means of expression for individuals .662! But most of all the 
new emphasis on the individual is seen in the philosophic 
development of the Hellenistic age. The Stoics and Epicureans 
were interested in the individual and not in society. The 
Mysteries and the other new religions made the most of the in¬ 
dividual already freed from his society. 
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e. The: Gnoot i o Mentality; In addition to the Kaiser 
cult , the Cabiri, Dionysius, and the Mysteries, there existed 
an attitude of: mind in first century Thessalonica 'which has 
come to be known as Gnosticism. It arose just as the Mysteries 
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to give security in a turbulent world. 


Secret knowledge 


was another means of deceiving the,dread demoh of fate. 

To accomplish this, the Gnostic mentality also utilized the 
form of withdrawalThus far there is no difference be¬ 
tween the Gnostic mentality and the mystery religions. But 
the Gnostic went further; it is here that the quest of God 
is transformed into His conquest. He makes the leap from 
this world into the realm of God.^7 He himself becomes God! 

There is another way to seethe,Gnostic mentality. 

The aim to be like God could only develop among those who 
were especially interested in religion, (There is no reason 
to assume that the ancient world was any different from ours 
in the number of so-called religious men which it had, )^8 
To possess secret knowledge which raises one to the level of 


God could only belong to a few 


These men were the intel¬ 


lectual heirs of the old Greek rationalists 


They were 


puzzled by existence and attempted to provide answers to the 
basic questions of man. To be sure their answers did not 
reach the refined level of the Hellenic age, but this was no 
longer possible due to the changed structure of society. 

But like their Hellenic counterparts , they represented the 


upper-class strata who had time and ability to investigate 
the problem of existence . ^71 
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It is not surprising that the Gnostics owe a definite 
debt to Plato.^2 But the Gnostic mentality was hy no means 
restricted to Plato, and showed a syncretistic nature common 
to the times.Elements are present from Hellenistic Judaism, 
Astrology, Mystery cults, and later from Christianity and Neo- 
Platonism.^^ The uniting feature of the Gnostic mentality 
was the impartation of a special knowledge (experience) which 
granted salvation to the knower^^ —a "rationalization of the 
supernatural.withal, it was a religious movement trans- 
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cendental and dualistic. Reitzenstein pictures Paul as 

participating in the same mentality.^78 This is true only in¬ 
sofar as Paul is part of the first century, for there is no 
one to one. similarity . ^79 

A discussion of the Gnostics brings to light imme¬ 
diately two significant points. Their solution was a drastic 
one to the problem of both eschatology and ethics. We will 
touch on these now in general and save the major portion of 
our treatment for the section on the Church in Thessalonica. 

An emphasis on eschatology is another manifestation 
of a dissatisfaction with life.^80 Dualism of all types as 
a sign of the times^®-*- was present in a systematic way both in 
the Mysteries and in the Jewish Apocalyptic.The Gnostics 
were not satisfied with this means of " Entweltlichpng ." Once 
again, they desired an answer which would not involve them in 
a position against reason (the reason of the first century) 

The Gnostics had a materialistic view of the functions of the 
soul^^ and a materialization of eschatology 


The movement , 
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as with the Mysteries, was inward into the soul of the initiate. 
The Church solved the problem of freedom in a totalitarian world 
with eschatology; the Gnostics by the materialization of escha¬ 
tology, One is struck by the impression that neither solution 
could be a permanent one, A radical eschatological solntion 
can obviate the necessity for any social program or action, and 
the materialization of eschatology makes any ethical action 
superfluous. The Church was not consistant at this point, but 
the Gnostics were. 

The problem of virtue was one that bothered the Greeks 

a great deal, and to which they gave a social solution- Vir- 
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tue was.. being a good citizen. In the first century society 

had changed, and so the concept of virtue changed, Here is 
the dilemma. Virtue passed out of society ’s - hands into that 
of religion * s.But the religious movements were unwilling 
recipients of such a task. The Oriental religions never had 
the same elevated concept of man which the Greeks had. So 
rather than integrate man into society 5 they plucked him out 

z*oo 

Of it, 000 The emotion which Paul stirred up in Thessalonica 
m,ade him vulnerable to the same accusation , Paul defended 

himself by preaching a fear of God that had ethical implica¬ 
tions as opposed to the Deisdamonie which needed only to placate 
the Gods .^90 Q nos -ti c mentality could offer no such defense . 

They undercut any true ethical activity. How could they have 
any concept of virtue when they denied the world? One's leap 
to God is demonstrated either by libertinism or asceticism 
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■both, of 'which serve to demonstrate that the Gnostic is “beyond 
the reach of the corruption of this worldc^l 

f . The Jews s The presence of the Jews in Thessalonica 
at the time of Paul’s visit is a result of the "Diaspora # ^692 

But the precise dating of their arrival is impossible to fix. 
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They were probably not there for the founding of the city, 
but by the first century B,C a undoubtedly had established 
themselves in this flourishing port Tcherikover assumes 

that the congregation could not have been large at Thessalonica, 
because the Macedonians themselves were leaving for better 
lands.^95 But the evidence does not seem to support an in¬ 
significant Jewish population^96 since the inscriptions as 
well as Acts indicate that the Jews had organized a Syna¬ 
gogue. ^97 The Jews were not the only people to migrate around 
the Mediterranean, nor the first but they were unique in 

the degree to which they maintained their national character. ^99 
The legal position of the Jews under the Roman- Empire 
was not a static one o ^ 0 ° It was not even defined until the 
time of Claudius.^01 At best it was not uniform, at worst it 
was simply ambivalentThe Jewish community as a whole re¬ 
mained outside the Polls, but some Jews did have citizenship, 
e.g., Paul. The Jews at Thessalonica were protected from the 
more onerous, duties by the fact that they were foreigners 
But as they climbed the social scale and their intercourse 
broadened around the Mediterranean World this protection would 
not be sufficient. They would have needed Roman citizenship,^®^ 
The Jews, then, had often the enviable possession of a double 
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citizenship ■ hut for the most part they were foreigners 
in Thessalonica living among themselves with their own or¬ 
ganisation much like any other thiasoi . 

Wherever the Jews settled around the Mediterranean 
world, they established an organisation of their own 
The degree to which they were successful is clearly demon¬ 
strated by the fact that they maintained their identity 
through the vicissitudes of the collapse of the Roman realm 
and even down to our day # 70® It is really only this degree 
of success which separates them from other similar groups 
also found in the Mediterranean cities .7^9 The synogogue 
community of Thessalonica was autonomous^^ but this did 
not extend to any political activity,7H They had their 
own board of governors^with authority to administer their 
funds.7-^3 Quite possibly, they also had their own courts^^ 
and building . ^15 Another aspect of the Jewish organization 
which yas to be decisive for the life of the Church was their 
practice of admitting proselytes and "God-fearers ,"--the 
former participating in the Synagogue , the latter only an 
external part of the community 

The Jewish community was composed of various elements 

from the lowest class as well as aristocrats.^17 The majority 

of the former was composed of immigrants. The latter saw to 

it that their position was passed on to their children. 

The direction of the Synogogue community was due, undoubtedly 

719 

to the economic capabilities of the upper class. 7 They 
must have come by this wealth through commercial means, in 
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spite of, Josephus’ statement , "We are not a commercial 
people. "T20 This does not moan that, they ¥ere solely 

interested in commerce, hut only that they were no dif¬ 
ferent from the other inhabitants in Thessalonica in the 

V Q 721 

variety of occupations whar^hy they made their living® 

The Jews of the ’’Diaspora,” even more than their 
Palestinian counterparts, were faced with the problem of 
maintaining their national identity.T22 Their organization 
would of course help, but it would have to be,buttressed 
by an ideological framework* It is my contention that there 
were two specific streams or tendencies at work in Diaspora- 
Judaism—one modernist, one traditionalist.723 Both sought 
to preserve Judaism; one by compromise and one by eschatology e 
They cannot be completely isolated as they worked upon one 
another, and also blended. (Which is often the case both in 
history and dialectic . ) 72*+ 

The modernist reaction as one would suspect was one of 
Hellenization P 725 in the cities, J ewi sh-Pagan cults arose 
This is simply a result of the increased contact between the 
Jews and the Greeks® As we s aw aboye , the gods traveled very 
rapidly along the commercial routes , and they also mixed in 
the process 0 727 The Jews who created so much difficulty for 
Paul were of this variety,.That the process of Helleni^a- 
tion was advanced among the Diaspora Jews can be seen in their 
names, language, constitution, law, and educationThis 
Hellenistic Judaism developed quite easily into a form of 
"Gnosticism."730 The clearest manifestation of this is in 
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Philo of Alexandria.731 In the midst of this Hellenistic 
Judaism an "Enthu.sia.stic Pa«rty" developed which perceived 
the danger to the nature of Judaism itself.732 Precisely 
these "Enthusiasts" drove. Paul from Thessalonica. The 
Modernist reaction is a Hellenistic product , and to he dis¬ 
tinguished, if only formally, from the ''traditional" approach 

of Diaspora Judaism .733 

The traditionalist reaction is also an endeavor of 
self-definition of Judaism in order to preserve itself; it 
is different from that which was given by the Hellenists. 

The traditionalist reaction was defined in terms of the Apo¬ 
calyptic .73^+ This pious reaction against Hellenism began 
in Palestine, but soon spread throughout the Diaspora. It 
was a popularizing of some Old Testament points of view which 
took root among the people in a changed world,735 in the 
wider world of the Mediterranean, the movement was from Temple 
to Synagogue, from Aristocracy to people .736 How to keep the 
Hope of Israel alive in a world which had expanded beyond the 
promised land necessitated these drastic changes. Even the 
hope itself had become universalized.737 But in doing so, it 
cast a negative value judgment on the existing order, and a 
degree of dualism was the result. 738 But the new hope was by 
no means disconnected from the past. In fact its very nature 
was to maintain the tradition of the prophets .739 The apoca- 
lyptics appealed to the past in order to explain the future . 
They were sages like the "Gnostics ," but sages of the future 
not so much of the present.7^0 it was in the popular apoca- 
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lyptic of Hellenistic Judaism where Paul met with sympathy in 
Thessalonica, but with its gnostic counterpart he had only 
difficulties.T^l 

7 The Church in Thessalonica . Organization and Structure 

Now that we have discussed the historical background, 
the political, and socio-economic conditions as well as the 
religious situation of Thessalonica in the first century it 
remains only to place the Church in that situation to complete 
our first section of work- The Church began, according to Luke, 
as a result of Paul's preaching over a period of about three 
weeks.7^2 The content of this preaching was the Pauline version 
of the early apostolic kerygma ^^^--solidly christological and 
eschatological. The community as such was not planned, but the 
members of the new Church most naturally united, having been 
struck by the same truth. Shortly after Paul's departure they 
had formed a self-contained entity to which Paul could address 
his letters with the confidept hope that all the elements of the 
Church would hear them read The actual organization of this 

newly formed society is not given for the simple, reason that 
Paul had Just shortly left them, But there is apparently another 
reason as well. We only find hints toward an organization in 
the rest of Paul's letters--I think that we cap state it this 
way--compared to the other major problems which faced the begin¬ 
ning of the Church, organization was a minor factor.In the 
first of our two letters, however, there is at least one hint 
about organi zat i op--Paij ] 's remark s concerning authority . ^^6 
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Organization i? only one aspect of a sociological, 
view of the Church* We must consider the classes and to some 
extent the occupations of the early participants of this so¬ 
ciety* Paul, of course, did not analyze this community which 
he founded in terms of a sociological entity. In fact, as 
far as he was concerned it was God’s doing, a fiat Del .7^7 
Since it was God’s doing it is understandable that we find a 
somewhat stereotyped description of "Church beginning" in 
Luke f s account of the foundation of the mission churches ,7^8 
It is only in Paul’s letters that we learn of the great varia¬ 
tion in the young churches which leads us to conclude that 
Paul is addressing real rather than stereotyped situations. 

His preaching and teaching, while maintaining that apostolic 
core which he had received, developed out of a given context 
and was influenced by it. Therefore , we can assort that there 
were essential differences in the early churches, which mean 
that the Thessalonian Church, her belief, and development were 
unique. This uniqueness touches her eschatology and her ethics 
even though these were also part of the apostolic kerygma . It was 
a society which envisaged the ordering of the whole of the 
individual’s life and for this reason unusual^^ but neverthe¬ 
less it can by analyzed sociologically.750 

Luke in this description of the founding o.f the Church 
at Thessalonica refers to diverse groups which were affected 
by Paul f s preaching.751 pt is evident that persons out of 
various social st rat a participated in the new community. Clas s 
is a concept which we cannot avoid in an investigation of 
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social structure.^ 2 "R61e," quite possibly would, serve just 
as well. 1 ^ In any case , it is clear that a nev group within 
the existing society wap formed from diverse elements which 
were united not only by belief but sociologically by co-acti- 
vity .75^- The phenomenon was not unusual in the Roman^Hellenistic 
age (in this it is quite parallel to our own age *) The indivi¬ 
dual found meaning for his life in these smaller groups where 
he played or acted a role which was within the reach of his 

understanding. 755 

The Christian Church at its inception was another of 
the small associations which flourished in Thessalonica in the 
middle of the first century. The number involved could not have 
been very large at the beginning,756 nor would such an associa¬ 
tion be expected to have a great, deal of importance in an urban 
center already accustomed to such gatherings.^^ This cannot 
be said without some qualification; the urban character of the 
young church would of course allow it to remain anonymous, but 
it would also enable it to develop much more rapidly since the 
radial point of Roman-Hellenistic culture was the urban center ,758 
And it is a fact that the Church, at least in Rome, came, shortly 
thereafter to the attention of the,city.759 There is other 
evidence both from Acts and from our letters which leads us to 
conclude that the Church in Thessalonica although relatively 
small was by no means insignificant. Acts mentions ?? a great 
many of the devout Greeks" and ?T not a. few of the leading women . ?? 760 
If the group had been unimportant how-could Jason have had such 
difficulties with the Politarchs? Paul in his letters, appar¬ 
ently addresses various groups within the Church, ,! admonish the 
idle, encourage the fainthearted, help the weak, be patient with 
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them all."T6l moreover, the community wa? so small as t© 

he insignificant ', how are we to understand the fact that: the 
dead ^62 evidently lid not drastically reduce its number. ^^3 
We conclude, thereby, that the number although it cannot be 
over-estimated, was not minimal either. 

The class structure of Thessalonica paralleled that of 
the rest of the Roman-Eellenistic world which as we have seen 
was not nearly so complicated as our own. We can call them the 
rich, the poor and the indigent. The poor composed the major 
portion of the Church atiThessalonica• The rich were not ab¬ 
sent , but there were probably fewer indigent than rich. The 
bifurcation rich-poor is not the only way in which we can ana¬ 
lyze the Church. We will follow with a more detailed account 
Of the groups involved in the new community. This will lead 
to a special treatment of the Artisans and then of authority 
in the Church. A discussion of the relations between the Jews 
and the Pagans will conclude this section. 

a. Poor: We have evidence from Paul himself stating 

that the Church was extremely poor The fact that he deemed 

it necessary to support himself with his own hands , can also 

be taken as proof of the poverty of the Church. ^ 6 5 But Paul*s 

working served another purpose; it was a lesson to those idle 

who could not afford to be. Since this group was becoming a 

burden to the Church, it is evident that they were idle poor 

T 6 6 

and npt idle rich. Paul and his companions, however, were 

forced to work "night and day" in order to accomplish their 
goal of not burdening the congregation, and Paul at least was 
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a highly skilled artisan T This indicates a high cost of liv¬ 
ing in Thessalonica which would make it even more difficult 
for the Church to support idle hands.7^7 But, except for the 
idle, the Church was not composed of indigent element?. When 
they did work, they were able to support themselves. And as 
well, they were able to contribute substantially to their even 
poorer brethren in Jerusalem.768 Furthermore, Paul's letters 
do not indicate that he was addressing indigent ignorants.7^9 

b. A Few frpm the Upper Classes; It is of course not; 
a true picture which limits the Christians only to the lower 
classes, 770 The most obvious exception, we have already men- 
tioned--the rich women.771 But Aristarchus, Secundus and Demas 
are mentioned especially by Paul in this connection. 772 Thes¬ 
salonica also had homes which cpuld house the Church. They 
were composed of more elements than our modern family groups 
and required a certain degree of economic substantiality to 
continue.773 Jason's house was evidently of such a nature. 
Paul's words to Timothy regarding riches indicate at least 
that the danger was entering the Church. 77^- it Is no wonder, 
however, that the rich did not multiply in the early Church, 
since the words of Jesus could only affect them,negatively. 

He attracted precisely those who found themselves in need, and 
had harsh words for the rich and comfortable of his genera¬ 
tion. 775 Particularly disconcerting to the wealthy would be 
the Christian pattern of diakonia . It is evident that the 
church in Thessalonica helped support the less fortunate or 
there would not have been such a furor over the idlers,. It 
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is also evident from the concern which they had: for their dead 
that the church had a particularly "brotherly atmosphere. 776 
This conjunction of factors must; have been frightening for the 
wealthy--entering the young church would have had the effect 
of expanding their family by precisely the number of dependents 
coincident with their capabilities.TTT 

c. Full Spectrum of Class Representations An itemized 
list of the groups involved in the Church would reads lower 
class, being those who worked with their hands and were able 
to support themselves; the poor, being those unable to support 
themselves; slaves; businessmen; (the rapidly moving business 
world is quite possibly in evidence in Paul’s own.letters where 
he sends greetings to some individuals at various localities.)'^® 
rich. 779 There is other evidence from the situation in Thessa- 
lonica which leads us to confirm this more complicated view of 
the Church. The riot itself is an indication of the complicated 
structure of interests which arose around the preaching of Paul. 

A riot of such magnitude touched all levels of society until it 
finally reached the ears of the city magistrates,T 80 The mild¬ 
ness of the reaction of the Politarchs suggests further that 
the believers were not without supporters in the higher levels 
of society, otherwise Paul would have been condemned for trea- 
son.7^1 The eschatological confusion itself, which resulted 
after Paul's departure , represents the conflicting world-views 
of different classes.It is also quite possible that the 
"weak, faint-hearted, and idle" mentioned in the first letter 
represent not merely personal reactions but group sentiment.^®3 
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The Church was, in fact, unique in its inclusiveness, which 

78k 

extended to all ages as well' as social groups. This struc¬ 

ture is attributed to the idea of the Church as a family unit 
which quite naturally developed out of the household-churches. 
Different rank, station, class, age and sex were all present 
in the Roman-Hellenistic household.785 

In spite of the fact that the Church, even from the 
first included diverse social strata the pattern of success 
was among the lower classes.786 in this respect, the early 
Christian gatherings parallelled those of the pagan societies.^8? 
Especially before, and even after coming to the attention of 
the officials of the Roman Imperium, the Church remained,rela¬ 
tively inconspicuous. This could only be true if her members 

7 Pi Pi 

belonged for the most part to the anonymous mass. Kero's 

accusation itself points to the lower-class nature of the 
Church.7^9 The rapid expansion of the Church in : Thessalonica 
also precludes the presence of a majority from the upper classes, 
since so-called peoples' movements in religious awakenings do 
not involve the nobility. ^90 Paul directs his remarks to workers 
and non-workers of the needing-to-work variety which indicates 
the sociological level of the congregation quite precisely.^91 
Slaves were involved in the Church at Thessalonica from 
the beginning just as they were in the other Pauline communi¬ 
ties .792 it must be remembered that the households which were 
the Church included slaves. Paul in his other letters assumes 
the master-slave relationship and applies his Christian ethic 
of love to it .^93 To be sure , the slaves in the Church were 
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not of the lowest type, They were either household slaves 
or those involved in labour by which they could ultimately 
secure their own freedom.794 

d. The Artisan Nature of the Church; The backbone' 
of the Church at Thessalonica as of the other Pauline congre¬ 
gations was the artisan class.795 The various references in 
the text to work and especially to "working with hands" empha¬ 
sizes the artisan nature of the Church,796 Paul's own pre¬ 
paration as a Rabbi gave him a proficiency in an artisan trade-- 
a tentmaker.^97 it is always understood that Paul's contacts 

for evangelizing arose from his visits to the synogogue. It 

798 

is certainly true, but not the whole truth. His every day 

dealing with fellow artisans certainly contributed to his evan- 

700 

gelism and explains the dominant presence of the working class. 

The fapt that the Church from its beginning was urban in nature 
is also clearly attributable to its artisan composition. it 

is thus clear that Lietzmann's statement that Christianity was 
"no proletarian movement" must be qualified.The early Church 
at Thessalonica touched all levels of society, but the majority 
of her adherants were proletarian." "Proletarian" is not to 
be equated with the disinherited which has been amply demon¬ 
strated above .802 

The ethical admonitions of I and II Thessalonians also 
reflect the background of the workshop. Paul’s caution not 
to defraud ones brother in business in Thessalonians 4:6 is an 
ethical judgment directed to the commerce which was necessary 
for every artisan. The teaching of the early church regard- 
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ing the reception of travelers was not meant only for wander¬ 
ing prophets and preachers, hut also for the itinerating Church 
members involved in craft and commerce.Paul's directives 
to the idle are clearly an artisan rather than upperclass ethic 
Even Paul's desire not to burden the Church, but to support 
himself can only be understood in a workingman's context. 
Neither the upperclass (for them hand-labour was degrading) 
nor the disinherited; (they received bread from the city as a 
matter of course) could have understood Paul's labouring day 
and night in order not to burden the Church. 

e. A Reaction to Authority; The ordering of society 
or a sub-group thereof into various strata is necessary for 
its functioning. The Church is no exception.®®^ The community 
in Thessalonica received her goals through the new view of her¬ 
self and the situation given by Paul. But in order to act upon 
their new evaluation of life, some type of power was needed. 

The power was profferred in the form of structured or institu¬ 
tionalized authority.® 0 ^ Our concern is not to delineate the 
form which the authority finally took in the Church as Thessa¬ 
lonica , but rather to point to its presence in order to under¬ 
stand the community as a truly, many-sidea, sociological con¬ 
struct. This is, of course directly in conflict with some who 
hold that the organization of the early Church was completely 
free, implying thereby that it had no authority,It is true 
tjiat a new kind of equality was assumed among the brethren, 
but nevertheless Paul left in Thessalonica a functioning 
community--not an idealistic one. Whether the resulting 



authority was paralleled to the synagogue , or more likely to 
the Guilds® 1 ^ or possibly a charismatic phenomenon is not 
entirely clear. x Quite probably it was a combination. In 
any case it was functional, for a challenge to that authority 
quickly arose which Paul in his two letters endeavors to re-, 
solve.Slb 

The reaction to authority is partly to be understood 
as the resentment to a "ministering" element which arose out 
of the artisan class itself. That the Church was predomi¬ 
nantly one class is further demonstrated by the lack of a 
tradition of a "ministry" and the resultant resentment to the 
new authority administered by one of their "equals."®-*-^ The 
situation is further aggravated in that the "workers" were in 
fact working and held up as an example to the idle. ®-*-3 So 
that the polarity worker/idle is parallel to that of authority/ 
sub-authority. The conclusion, not necessary, but neverthe¬ 
less tantalizing, that the workers were "primi inter pares" 
not only in the Church, but in the city-life as well, is jus¬ 
tifiable. The friction created by the "worker-ministers ," 
compounded as it was by that of the idle, spread to the whole 
Church.The evidence for this is to be found directly 
and indirectly in both of the letters . Paul’s reference to 
the Lord of peace and His gift of peace in II Thessalonians 
3:16 is mentioned in this reinforced way most likely because 
of the lack of ' it in the congregation.®-*^ j n j Thessalonians 
5:13, Paul earlier had exhorted the congregation to be at 
"peace among yourselves," and the context makes it even plainer 
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that he was indulging in no pious generalization,, It follows 
immediately after his statement regarding "respect for those, 
who labour among you."® 1 ^ The significance of the word "bro¬ 
ther" in II Thessalonians 3.15 is a warning to the "authorities" 
not to accentuate the distance "between themselves and the 
"idle."® 1 ^ The background of Paul's encouragement in 1 Thess. 

i+:9-ll is the same division. He exhorts to humility, those. 

A i A 

unwilling to subject themselves to authority. Paul's adjura¬ 

tion that his first letter should be read to all the brethren 
(I Thess. 5s27) makes clear his concern for both groups in¬ 
volved in this problem of power. 819 The struggle over author- 
ity is,part of the sociological structuring of the young com- 
munity and as -well demonstrates that the majority of the mem¬ 
bers were from the same class—the artisan, 

f. The Jews in the .Churchi The only remaining concern 
in our endeavor to present.a picture of the Church at Thessa- 
lonica is to discuss the presence of Jewish elements in it P ® 2 ^ 
Acts. 17:^- mentions Jews as constituting a portion of the ori¬ 
ginal or founding group of the Church. Whether this is sche¬ 
matic or part of Paul's programme of action does not so much 
matter, since the Jews as a group never provided an effective 
bridge for evangelization,® 21 

According to Luke's account of the beginning of the 
Thessalonian Church, many of the god-fearing ( sebomenon ) were 
persuaded of the truth of the Gospel by Paul,® 22 Paul, him¬ 
self, indicates that the majority of the initiates were from 
"pagan” background (i Thess. It9 and 2°lU).® 2 ^ 


But there is 



a certain difference in the pictures given "by Luke and Paul; 
Luke's description is applicable to the Thessalonian Church 
literally before the riot (Acts 17:4 refers to the immediate 
response to Paul * s preaching and the riot occurs in Acts 17 ; 5J» 
Paul's letters are concerned with the Church ^ after the riot . 

I Thess . 2; 1-4. refers indirectly to the composition of the con¬ 
gregation as non-dewish, but intimately connected are the fol¬ 
lowing two verses which describe Paul's expulsion from the 
city because of the riot. The indication is clear that the 
Church to which Paul writes has already had its riot. The 
riot itself was then a decisive event in the. young church 
which changed its composition if not its character. There 
were several Jewg who had been impressed by Paul's preaching 
(Acts 17:4a), but they retreated after their brethren had 
initiated the confusion with the help of the marketplace rab¬ 
ble ( agoraioi ). These Jews who created the pressure, which 
reached all the way to the politarchs, had perceived correctly 
the danger which Paul was to them. The wealthy women had 
represented a financial asset. ®^4 

The difference between Paul and Luke at this point 
sheds light on another problem which has confronted us--was 
the Church composed of only one class or were there represen¬ 
tatives from the various social levels. If the Jews did in 
fact participate in the Church at its beginning, then the 
Church would contain elements from all the levels of society, 
since the Jews were in fact to be found in all classes 
and in Thessalonica had connections with the politarchs as well 
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as with the populace. 

Even if the composition of the Thessalonian Church was 
thus changed by the riot, its character was permanently stamped 
with a "Jewish" impression. For the concern of "times and 
seasons" (I Thess . 5 : If f) is definitely a characteristic of 
the Jewish apocalyptic,®^® The apocalyptic is, then, just as 
much a part of the 1st as well as the 2nd letter even though 
it is more dominant in the latter.The more evident apoca- , 
lyptic nature as well as the Old Testament hymn in the second 
letter (II Thess. 1:6-10) has led Harnack, followed hy Leucken 
and Lake to make the assumption that this letter was meant for 
the Jewish Christians of the , Church.® 2 ® The assumption is not 
justified sine© both letters show a marked Apocalyptic orien¬ 
tation; it is only a matter of degree. In part, the source of 
this apocalyptic is to be traced to Paul , but his preaching 
and writing were, contextual, and the root of apocalypticism 
runs too deeply in Thessalonica to have begun only with Paul. 

The god-fearers as well as the women, whom Luke mentions, would 
bring to the young church a "Jewish" understanding of apoca¬ 
lyptic since they came from the synagogue. ®^9 The Jewish jea¬ 
lousy demonstrates that they had in fact suffered losses from 
the synagogue to the Church. The few Jews who did remain in, 
the Church after the riot were absorbed into the,"pagan" church 
congregation.®®^ K, Lake points to the variant reading & tt a p x n v 
(first fruit) in II Thess. 2:13 as possible evidence for the 

831 

Jews as the first fruits of Paul's preaching in Thessalonica. 
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The composition of the Church had been changed by the with¬ 
drawal of the Jews 9 hut their initial presence, and the abid¬ 
ing presence of the god-fearing, established a "Jewish” char¬ 
acter in the Church which was to remain. 



PART II 

ESCHATOLOGY IN THE THESSALONIAN LETTERS 

1. Sociology and Eschatology 
Remarks on environment and eschatology. 

a. The Christian Church is a Concrete Historical Pheno¬ 
menon. There is,an intimate connection between Christianity and 
the thought life of the Ancient World. 

To state that the .Church is an historical phenomenon 
may seem common-place, but it is a truth which has been hard- 
won , and is easily lost , if not on an ecclesiological, then on 
a theological level. Paul's letters are not theological trea¬ 
tises ; they are sermons written on occasion to specific Chur- 
832 

ches. The Churches in their turn were products of Paul's 

preaching, conditioned by the Roman-Hellenistic Age which we 

833 

have described in the first section of this work. In addi¬ 

tion to these two aspects of concretion, we have the apostle 
himself, who was no mere theological moment.®-^ This does not 
mean that Paul had no theological concerns; he obviously did* 

One of them was eschatology which is so present in his first 
two letters--I and II Thessalonians. His first concern has 
become again the burning issue of the twentieth, century. 

We hope to show in the,following pages that just as the Paul¬ 
ine eschatology of the first century was no mere addendum to 
his theology, the doctrine of the last things cannot remain 
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"last" for us without very harmful consequences. 

In addition to the three aspects of concretion which 
we have mentioned, there is another hi-polar relation which 
must he clarified. On the one hand we have what has heen 
classically called the "preparation for Christianity."®®® 

And on the other we have the understanding of each age re¬ 
garding that preparation. The Biblical revelation was 
eoncrete®^7__ija the Old Testament the prophets drew histori¬ 
cal events into their understanding of. revelation,®®® and in 
the New Testament the procession of history, reached.its 
high-point in Jesus Christ. The world had heen c are fully 
prepared for Christ's coming, and his coming brought some¬ 
thing new to the world which transformed it ,®39 However, 
the."new" which entered the historical stream in .Jesus Christ 
was,not completely consumed in the first century. He has 
made a "homo" at various points in history and in various cul¬ 
tures. 8^0 jp ft is only now in the twentieth century that we 
are aware of this, it is because of our advanced understanding 
of history and historiography. Thanks to our improved grasp 
of history, we now know that our own theology and, exegesis is 
not pure "ideology," hut is also historically conditioned.®^ 

A new group of scholars , aware of the concrete, historical 
nature of revelation, are endeavouring to unravel some of 
the problems of history which affect our understanding of 
faith.8^2 p have the privilege,of working with one such in 
the person of Prof. Dr. Bo Reicke of Basel. 
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The Marxists have accused the Church at this point-- 
maintaining that Christianity is merely a product of its en¬ 
vironment * We object only to tbe."merely," and thank Marx 

for reminding us of our "concrete” nature as an historical 
phenomenon, Protestants have been willing to recognize 

that gods reflect their social and political situations 
that philosophy follows a pattern parallel to polities, 040 
and even that the Old Catholic Church is a product of Hellen¬ 
ism and the Early Church, How we must be willing to go 

even further with the Marxists and admit the historically 
conditioned nature of the early Church itself. 

Positively expressed, the relation between Faith and 
History reads simply--incarnation.8^8 Paul and the other 
early missionaries were men of their times; they were immersed 
in the culture of the first century.Indeed, if they had 
not been, how could they have communicated the gospel at all? 
The Christian man is also a social animal,and the Apostle 
to the Gentiles' mess age was just as concrete as his person 
and the Person of his Master. St, Paul's relation to the cul¬ 
ture in Thessalonica was not always one of mere acceptance 
and identification-®^"*" Much had to be transformed, much had 
to be won over. But that which was transformed was still 
incarnate.852 

Hot only the Church, but also its theology and espe¬ 
cially its eschatology was concrete. The pressures and de¬ 
spair of living under difficult circumstances during a period 
of relatively rapid flux gave rise quite naturally to an 



eschatological concern, The preaching of Paul in, .These p,- 
lonica seems to fit easily into the context of foreboding, 
extant in the first century. 8 ^ The pressures which occa¬ 
sioned such an articulate eschatology as we have in the case 
of the Thessalonians, however, were not limited to that city. 

The crisis of the first century was ,the beginning of a new 
age, and the end of an era as we have discussed in part 
one.855 Paul perceived the inner-conflicts of the Ancient 
World and its resulting lack of hope. That is why, in our 
two letters, he emphasizes so strongly the theological -virtue 
not of love nor of faith, but of hope .^6 

The situation was ri pe for eschatology ,®57 and the 
various eschatologies which arose were socially conditioned. 
Qumran, the Church, and the various Utopian dreams were all 
responses to the need for hope, but the expression varied. 

Paul's own eschatology shows distinct similarities to the 
other patterns of hope which were present in the cities where 
he preached ,860 -but the differences are just as marked. There 
is even variation within Paul's own letters;®^-*- these varia¬ 
tions are a result of the different Church situations to which 
Paul addressed himself. These various expressions of Paul's 
hope were set by his faith in Jesus Christ. 

Although the entire New Testament is permeated with 
references to Eschatology, in I and II Thessalonians we find 
the greatest dose.^3 Why? Because of the pressing problems 
in this young church:®^ the "weak"'s concern over their 
brothers who had died®^5 and the persecution which Paul analyzed 
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eschatologically.®®® Paul preached "both the Resurrection 
and the Messianic hope hut he did not have sufficient time 
to order these two categories. ®^? To do this, to calm the 
young church, and to prepare them for an even more difficult 
time ahead, he appropriated the apocalyptic pictures which 
were in current usage.®®® 

b. The Thessalonian letters are genuine letters, 
being a response by Paul to the problems of that one Church. ®®9 
Just as.the Christian congregations were not.ideal construc¬ 
tions, neither were Paul's correspondences "ideal" expositions 
of Christian doctrine,®? 0 They were occasional letters , and 
cannot be understood apart from the situation to which they 
were addressed.®?-*- The synoptic gospels are treated in this 
manner. Why then change the procedure when we come to Paul 
where local circumstances are Just as determinative for his 
letters as are the 1 sitz-im-Leben 1 of the synoptics . 

The 1 sitz-im-Leben 1 which Paul addressed is not the 
only factor which makes his letters "occasional* 1 and concrete. 
The letters bear the stamp of his personality.®?^ Paul does 
not make auy attempt to dissociate himself, from his letters, 

On the contrary he continually makes reference to himself in 
relation to the congregations which he is addressing. In 
this sense, his letters are not only a commentary on the life 
of his churches , but on his own spiritual pilgrimage.®?3 
Both the personality of Paul and the situation at 
Thessalonica are determinative for the substance of these two 
letters. Paul was forced to leave the Church prematurely, 
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thus he writes to a young Church in need of encouragement 
He was addressing a small, working-class community confronted, 

"by the problems of living in a commercial center In the 

midst of his encouragement are to be found many references to 
himself. ®^® The form of these two letters bears the personal 
tpuch of Paul, but are nevertheless similar to private letters 
of that time. They are typical of all.Paul’s letters and 
quite naturally so 9 since they are the first and set the pat¬ 
tern which he was to follow in his subsequent correspondence ,®77 

If it is so evident that these are trueletters and not 
some other literary genre, how did it come about that they 
Have often been considered " epi s t le s 11 or even some sort of 
systematic theology? The reason that this has come about is 
due to the 1 homiletical 1 nature of Paul’s letters He 

wrote then to be read in the congregations The ’oral 1 

nature of Paul’s letters explains why one finds parallels to 
the diatribe 9 ®®^ as well as to the Jewish synagogue "let¬ 
ters. ”®®1 it is time to call Paul's letters letters and no 
longer epistles*®®^ Perhaps we can call them the first 
"pastoral" letters from a busy missionary to his various 
congregations. 

c. Paul, himself, was part of his environment. He 
g;rew up in the Hellenistic city of Tarsus where he came into 
contact with the rapidly moving ideas of the Mediterranean 
World. After his stay in Jerusalem to learn more of the 
Pharisaism to which he had dedicated himself, he set out 
about the Mediterranean with the gospel he had received. 
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himself now part pf the flow pf ideas.®®® The Old Testament, 
Pharisaism,®®^ the Apocalyptic literature,®®^ and Hellenism 
influenced Paul.®®® Of the two worlds -which shaped his 
thought structure the Jewish was dominant. However, we can¬ 
not eliminate the Greek elements if for no other reason than 
it was the language which Paul used with his Churches.®®^ 

Many of the misunderstandings regarding Paul result from 
overemphasizing one. or the- other of the many influences which 
made him.®®® 

Paul was, however, no mere tabula rasa receiving im¬ 
pulses from Hellenism and Judaism. His own personality played 
a decisive role in the nature of his work and writing, ®®9 The 
influences on Paul were catalyzed hy his genius and reworked 
by his manifold response to them.®9® He was a man in motion 
which speaks not only for his missionary activity, but also 
for his letters and ideas. In the two letters to the Thessa- 
lonians®^! we see that what he writes is intimately bound up 
with the success or failure of this congregation.®^ 2 Paul’s 
own life is thrown into his work, so that whateyer material 
is at hand for his use is transformed by him in order to fur¬ 
ther the preaching of the Good Hews, 

Eschatology, which is the primary concern of Paul's 
first two letters, appears to be dominated by Jewish rather 
than Hellenistic influences. Tb,e concrete expression of 
Paul's thought is the Jewish Apocalyptic.®93 The material 
is traditional, but the very fact that he signs.his name to 
it distinguishes him from the Apocalyptic as such,®9^ 


and shows 
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that his understanding of the Parousia is influenced by his 
own experienceHis perception of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ colors all of his eschatology, and causes him 
to understand himself as living in the last days.^6 g 0 that 
Paul' s conception of the last things is not pure Judaism nor 
consistent because his own experience reinterprets the Jewish 
apocalyptic in order to find room for the concrete phenomenon 
of Jesus Christ.^97 

d. The variety of the Pauline eschatology and the 
concrete nature,of his work has led to many inconsistencies 
in Paul's letters . This is true when we consider the escha¬ 
tological pictures presented in 1 and II Thessalonians.^98 
Do we assume that Paul simply changed his mind willy-nillys$99 
Or do we suppose, with many, that the II letter is not from 
Paul's hand and thereby eliminate the difficulty of the vary¬ 
ing eschatologies by fial,900 Qr do we enter upon a course 
of harmonization? It is evident that none of these alterna¬ 
tives is satisfactory. 

We will not deal with all of the problems of inter¬ 
pretation which whirl around the second letter,9^1 but only 
continue along the lines traced in the preceding three para¬ 
graphs which have shown the concrete nature of Paul's escha- 
tology. 902 How that the apocalyptic hao been re-instated as 

one of the fundamental concepts, if not the elemental concern, 
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of the early Church, its mere presence in the second letter 

argues for its early date as well as its authenticity,904 

Eschatolpgy appears in all of Paul's letters with the exception 
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of the note to Philemon;^ y the argument--apocalyptic, unpaul- 
ine no longer holds. 



As to the conflicting eschatologies of the two letters 
these can best he explained in light of Paul's environment and 
his own involvement with the Church at Thessalonica. What 
then of the similarities between the two letters ? 906 They 
have forced many commentators, as a result of comparative 
word studies,907 to assume that II Thessalonians is a forgery. 
However, philological studies alone cannot yield conclusive 
results. These letters naturally are similar beeause they are 

. Q 0 Q 

dealing with the same problem, eschatology.' ' Paul's need to 

repeat this subject is due to the Thessalonian's misinterpre¬ 
tation of eschatology in his first letter.(l n fact, Paul 
often treats the same subject fpom different perspectives.) 

The argument concerning the ataktoi was also repeated in both 
letters.9 11 

Since the raison-d'§tre of these two letters is escha¬ 
tology , it is there we must look in order to establish their 
proper sequence. Various scholars have placed the second let¬ 
ter first .912 If it is true that the letters are a pair, i.e. 
were not addressed to different cities and only later brought 
into conjunction, then the eschatology makes sense only by 
placing I Thessalonians first. Paul had received questions 
concerning "those who died" and "times and seasons."913 Paul 
discussed these questions in his first letter, but by the time 
of the second letter the eschatological fever was much more 
apparent ,In the short time between the two letters Paul 
had received some information to indicate the rising tempera¬ 
ture of the young Church, and addressed a bit of caution to 
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her The eschatological correction which Paul gives could 

only result from a previous problem. If IT Thessalonians was 
first that would mean that Paul wrote the first letter to re¬ 
activate an eschatology which had been calmed, down by the 
time of the second letter. Possible, but hardly probable. 

Paul, himself, may have been partly responsible for 
the aggravation of the esehat ol.ogical situation in Thessalo- 
niqa.9l6 He seems to indicate as much in II Thessalonians 
2:2 where he refers to a "word, or letter, or sign from the 
'spirit" which has unsettled the congregation. 91 ^ This letter 
can be understood as Paul’ s own first letter,9-*-® Some of the 
congregation understood "urgency" in the first letter to mean 
an "already" in reference to the Day of the Lord (ll Thessa¬ 
lonians 2:2). So the warning in II Thessalonians can only be 
understood in reference to the "immediacy" in the I Thessa¬ 
lonians hence establishing the order I-II more firmly. 919 

e. The occasional nature of Paul’s letters, and his 
own intimate personal involvement with the' Churches led to 
the varied forms of eschatology which we find in his corres¬ 
pondence, Paul was not systematic nor complete in his treat¬ 
ment of eschatology but that has not prevented many scholars 
from imposing a system upon fri§ thought.920 one of these 
theories is that of "development." 921 The various eschato- 
logies are supposed to have succeeded one another rather than 
to have existed eoncomitantly.922 r a H„ Charles, e.g,, groups 
the letters chronologically in four stages*923 in each suc¬ 
cessive stage, he sees a distinct alteration in the eschato- 
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logy .924 u 0 t a n scholars are as elaborate as Charles, hut 
read "development" simply in terms of a decrease in the apoca¬ 
lyptic nature of Paul’s eschatology .9^5 since the Thessalonian 
letters are Paul's first, we should find the apocalyptic heavily 
emphasized in them and gradually declining in his successive 
correspondence. To a certain extent this is obviously true.926 

What is the reason given for such development? It is 
most intimately involved with the person of Paul. He saw his 
own eschatological hope in a different light. Between the writ¬ 
ing of Thessalonians and Romans, he had passed through decisive 
crises which influenced his eschatology. 9^7 Between Thessa¬ 
lonians and II Corinthians, Paul faced such reversals in his 
missionary activity as to hope for death and the immediate pre¬ 
sence with the Lord rather than His Coming.928 j n fact he 
consoled the Church at Corinth no longer with the resurrection, 
but with the fact that death is only a moment of crisis com¬ 
pared with our ultimate glory in being with Christ.929 The 
direction of development is then quite clear--Paul leaves the. 
thought world of the Apocalyptic with its concrete emphasis 
on Resurrection and Parousia and moves to a type of mysticism. 

Of course, Paul altered his points of view to meet new 
circumstances not only in his own life but in the life of the 
Church.930 Considered from this viewpoint , "development" is 
then the Church's, here Paul's, new understanding of escha¬ 
tology updated.931 The Church needed a new apologetic when 
it left Jerusalem and entered the Gentile World. Paul's varia¬ 
tion on the theme of the Jewish apocalyptic was an attempt to 
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make the Messiah more understandable to his pagan hearers,932 
In how far the delay in the Parousia played a r61e in,the 
Church's (Papl'p) reformulation of eschatology, we will dis¬ 
cuss below.933 in any case , it is certainly a truism to state 
that the Church reformulated her message to meet new situa¬ 
tions .93^- The question here is, does "development" mean that 
Paul left behind what he had written to the Thessaloniang as 
an antiquated (dated) eschatology. 

Let us now endeavor to state the question of "develop-^ 
ment" from the other side , i.e. , nebeneinander and not nachein - 
ander . Paul is not alone in.presenting various eschatologies 
in his writings. The symbols of the last things are strewn 
throughout the New Testament.935 This is not unique with 
eschatology; it is also true , for example , of Baptism, 936 
The gospels contain various eschatologies--the synoptics being 
balanced by John .937 j n Paul, himself , there are evidences 
for a balance of present and future eschatologies which can¬ 
not be placed in a chronological order.938 An intense hope 

in the Parousia is to be found throughout his letters . 939 
Even in Philippians , the last of his prison writings , we find 
statements of eschatological hope which remind us of Thessa- 
lonians.9^0 Even in these , his first two letters, the pre¬ 
sentation is not uniform which has led scholars of the "deve¬ 
lopmental" school to radically reconstruct the chronology or 
to reject the second letter outright .9^1 

Certain facts of Paul's life also make it difficult 
to fit his thought in a "developmental" scheme .9^+2 Firstly, 
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Paul’s letters were written relatively late in his life-time,9*3 
He had fifteen years of missionary service "behind him, and thus 
was mature not only in his own life span between the writing of 
Thessalonians and Philippians was relatively short it did not 
allow for any elaborate development by a man possessed with the 
welfare of his Churches' everyday problems, and theological 
controversies.9^5 Thirdly, Paul hoped for an imminent coming 
of his Saviour, but like all human hopes it must have altered 
in intensity, hence necessitating a varied eschatology.9^ 

To superimpose upon the eschatological thought of Paul 
a pattern of development simply because one notes the same in 
the life of the Church is an oversimplification*^^ The Church 
in Thessalonica had developed from one point to another between 
the writing of the I and II letters (perhaps we should say the 
situation had intensified) .9^-8 fact that Paul speaks to 

both situations doc3 not mean that his thought developed from 
one stage to another--leaving the former behind. We must con¬ 
clude here that the concepts eschatology and "development" do 
not mix. 9^9 The following are the most important examples in 
the recent eschatological discussions: 

1. Albert Schweitzer represents a Konsequent Escha - 
tologie , i.e., a thorough systematization of New Testament 
eschatology in one particular direction--the near future , the 
imminent crisis which Jesus and Paul awaited ip their life¬ 
time .950 "This simple material is the eschatological expec¬ 
tation . In that conviction Paul was at one with all those who 
at that time were preaching the gospel--the conviction that 
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through the death and resurrect ion. of. Jesus the proximate 
coming of the Messianic Kingdom .with Jesus as. its ruler was 
assured. This single outlook is the only one which is 

legitimate in Paul. 952 Schweitzer's rediscovery of the apo¬ 
calyptic element in .Jesus and-Paul showed quite clearly the 
historically conditioned nature of the New Testament.953 
This was a positive result, hut he did not necessarily re¬ 
validate it. He declared the doctrine of an imminent coming 
to he simply an error, an error which created problems for 

the early Christians, which attempted solution led to the 

9 54 

development of early Christian doctrine. We have begun 

with Schweitzer simply because all subsequent eschatologi- 
cal discussion has to deal with him in one way or another .95 5 
If the problem of imminence was not the only one for the 
early Church, he has nevertheles s made it such for us . 

There is no doubt that one can find an imminent 
eschatology in the Thessalonian letters . The way in which 
Paul writes of the Parousia in I Thess. 1:10 and I Thess. 

5:1-11 has an urgency about it. I Thess . 4:15-17 indicates 
that Paul hoped for the return of the lord in his own life 
time.956 xn jx Thess. 2:2 the belief in the imminent coming 
of Jesus is so pronounced as to contain an element of "al¬ 
ready." Further, in II Thess . 2:3-5 the fact that the Anti- 
Christ and the apostasy are already q.t work indicates that 
Jesus' coming was not in the too distant future. 

2. Rudolph Bultmann systematizes eschatology in 
the light of the present--the now of personal decision .957 
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The; possibility for an eschatological moment is always pre¬ 
sent .958 takes place where an individual is confronted 

9 5 9 

with his own existence by the preaching of Jesus Christ. 

Hence eschatology is present whenever an individual is com¬ 
pletely involved; it is like salt giving a distinctive flavor 
throughout the New Testament, touching all New Testament doc¬ 
trines . 960 The emphasis is on the "now" so it follows that 
the concern of eschatology is to live a life of love in the 
present, 96 l This is, of course, a true aspect of eschatology; 
it is not without a present dimension. 962 The question at 
this point is, what does this over-emphasis on the present do 
to eschatology as an historical phenomenon. 963 

The two re¬ 
lated concepts of eschatology and ethics are simplified by 
a Heideggerian fiat to death and decision (to love) ,96*+ 

Is there any evidence in our two letters for a "pre¬ 
sent" eschatology? The "present" effect of the Holy Spirit 
is at work in I Thess. 1:5. It will effect that holiness 
which will be the mark of the Christian at the Lord's Coming. 

(l Thess. 3:13) The suffering (I Thess. 2:l4) and love (i 
Thess, h:9ff) of the congregation are a sign that the Word 
of God is truly at work in the congregation (I Thess, 2:13). 
"Whether we wake or sleep, we live with him" (I Thess. 5:10)965 
is in the middle of an eschatological passage., and indicates 
that we are delivered npw from the wrath to come (I Thess. 

1 : 10 ) . 

3. Oscar Cullmann systematizes eschatology under the 
concept Heilsgeschichte . The emphasis is upon historical 
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development, which dimension, because it is incomplete, points 
t© the. future ,-966 ■Rven though Jesus Christ is the middle point 
Of history and has already won his victory over the powers of 
evil, the process is not yet complete.We are now in be¬ 
tween Christ's two comings, awaiting and hoping for the final 
denouement.968 p r of. Cullmann's system has the most room for 
tension between past and future , precisely because of his 
emphasis on history.9^9 The concrete nature of Pauline escha¬ 
tology (and:New Testament eschatology on the whole) is not de¬ 
stroyed by this system. Prof. Cullmann agrees with Schweitzer 
that the New Testament is basically eschatological, but he is 
unwilling to limit that eschatology to the near future.970 
Prof. Cullmann frankly admits that Heilsgescfrichte with Paul 

has many elements which are pot systematized, and one of them 

. . . 971 

is the future in terms of history not simply my own history. 

This is t}ie balance to the axiological eschatology of R. Bultmann 
Do we find this future eschatology in our letter to 
the Thessalonians ? It may not be quite so clear as the immi¬ 
nent future , but there are indications such as I Thess . 1:10 
where we are cautioned to an attitude of waiting for the Coming 
Son. In I Thess. 5:lff Paul deemphasizes the dating of the 
Par©usia w'Jaich should have taken the edge off the curiosity of 
the young Church. The "business as usual" attitude which Paul 
recommends both in the first (I Thess. U:9ff) ancl then in the 
second letter (II Thess . 3:6ff) does not obviate a hope of im¬ 
minence, but neither does it exclude a future development of 
the history of salvation. The Church as such, and its organi- 
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zation (I Thess . 5 :12) as the tody of Christ is suited for 
His coming either in the near or distant future. Especially 
noteworthy is the caution of the second letter directing the 
Church to patience (II Thess. 2:Iff). Paul indicates that 
a number of signs were needed before the coming of the Messiah 
To be sure some of these signs were at work, but some would 
require time in order to be.fulfilled• 

k. C, H. Dodd systematizes eschatology under the con¬ 
cept "realized."972 The appropriate adjective in his case is 
"already"; the.past is emphasized in Dodd's reconstruction of 
New Testament eschatology. The essence of his thought is that 
the Messiah has already come.973 The eschatological kingdom 
has been inaugurated by Jesus who in fact brought the Kingdom 
in his own person ,97*+ thus fulfilling the hope of the Jews . 

The connection, which Dodd notes, between historical 
events and eschatology in the : kerygamtic 1 Thess. l;9ff is an 
indication that "realized" eschatology is also to be found 
in these two letters.975 References to the death as well as 
the resurrection are also placed in an eschatological frame¬ 
work, In I Thess. 2:15, Jesus' crucifixion is the fact which 
finally brings the wrath of God upon the Jews. In T Thess. 

5 : .1 0, Jesus' death is the basis upon which our life or death 
is in God's hands. Even II Thess. 2:2* which.Paul wrote as a 
corrective evidently had basis in his teaching, but could 
have been attributed just as well to Jesus. 

The effort of the scholars to systematize Paul's 
thought has tended to do justice only to one aspect of the 
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four dimensions of eschatology which we have found in the let¬ 
ters to the Thessalonians. The efforts are not false , merely 
incomplete. Our concern is to demonstrate that because of the 
various concerns which Paul had for his Church he was lead to 
emphasize yarious aspects of the "Comings" of Christ. 97^ The 
eschatological words which are used in a technical way in our 
letters to represent the coming of Christ have different empha¬ 
sis: Parousia puts stress upon the presence of Christ with 

his people; Epiphaneia draws attention to his manifestation 
as already having taken place; apokalypsis points toward a 
future consumption.^77 The imminence of the future gives a 
sense of immediacy to all of these dimensions. "We cannot 
think of the Parousia-hope of early Christianity as a stream 


of lava originally white-hot, gradually cooling; but rather 
as an intermittent volcano, sometimes quiescent, but liable 
to erupt again. It erupted intermittently among early Christ¬ 
ians; it has done so ail down the Christian centuries."978 
These new eruptions, as well as the first, were due to facts 
of history (concrete) as well as facts of faith. 


2. Thessalonjca and Eschatology 
At the time of Paul's writing, the Church at Thessa- 
lonica was a young community highly concerned with the Parousia 
(an essential aspect of their faith).979 But in this intensi¬ 
fied atmosphere some troubling signs began to appear--lack of 
courage, weakness, and unruly behaviour (I Thess. 5:1'U). The 
Parousia did not take place as soon as they had hoped.9® ( - ) 


Paul 
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wrote hie first letter to heighten their eschatological hope 
and to calm the eschatological confusion (l These. 5:2-8). 

He succeeded in sharpening the hope and strengthening the 
weak, hut the confusion remained a problem and became even 

Q 8 1 

worse by the time of the second letter. Paul wrote to 

correct the view on the part of some in the Church that the 
Day of the Lord had already arrived. These are the events 
as we see them, we will now analyze the elements which went 
into the eschatology at Thessalonica--delay, disorder, and 
detonation. 

1. When the event awaited does not occur, then one 
speaks of delay. In the first letter Paul deals with the 
problem of "times and seasons," i.e., the problem of date 
fixing. The Thessalonians awaited the Parousia in the near 
future. 982 . did not take place as they expected, and Pan! 

had to reinforce the ,urgency of the Parousia-belief, explain¬ 
ing only that one cannot know the exact date .903 He does 
not abandon the aspect of imminence.981 g Q that of the four 
types of eschatology which we have noted, that of the near 
future dominates the scene in Thessalonica.^S 

Paul was consumed with a passion for the immediate 
return of Jesus; he was simply continuing the,tradition of 
the early Church.986 Jesus proclaimed the imminence of the 

987 

Kingdom of God as one of the major emphases of his ministry, 

Q OO 

hence continuing the preaching of John the Baptist. The 

Messiah, also, was expected in the near future by the writers 
of the apocalyptic literature; that was the essence of their 
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message,9^9 This "nearness" was also, not far from the rifling 
beliefs of Palestinian Judaism .990 Even the sect-group at 
Qumran was dominated by the concern, for the imminent coming of 

QO I 

the Messiah, Paul and his Church were in no way unique in 

their hope for the rapid return of the Redeemer. 

In an emotional atmosphere of intense prophecy,99? 
perhaps Paul was guilty of alerting hi.s congregation too 
much .993 The.imminent.coming of Jesus was certainly an emo¬ 
tional matter for the Thessalonians ,99*+ -but it was not only 
that.995 The nearness of God as well as the.nearness of the 
Messiah are matters of emotion, because they involve the 
whole of man. 996 The intensification of temporality takes 
place when a lover is awaiting a meeting with his loved 
onq. 997 That is the way we should view the emotionally un¬ 
settled congregation at Thessalonica. Time was charged with 
meaning, and thereby intensified, because they were awaiting 
the one who was to realise all their dreams. 

The .emotion of such waiting coupled with the preach¬ 
ing of imminence led the Church to emphasize the "riow" of 
eschatology They came to believe. that , "We are living 

in the day of the Lord." (II Thess . 2 : 2 )-..999 "is come" is 

the only way in which we can understand enestaken Many 
commentators have shied away from this.reading simply because 
they could not; imagine such belief on the part of the Church .1901 
An attempt at bringing the ideas "already" and "imminent" to¬ 
gether is done by. Dibelius , who states the enestaken is not 
true present, but a future which is on the verge of becoming 
present . 1992 The role of the delay was to heighten the excite- 
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ment and to tend to materialize the eschatology.-*-®®^ The 
pattern is thus clear. The preaching of Paul concerning the 
imminent return of Jesus led to excitement among the Th.es s a- 
lonians. The delay in the coming paused the anxious antici¬ 
pation to take a drastic turn--the excited members declared 
that the Lord had come, which was the church's way of saying 
--delay or no delay we have no doubts about His presence. 1®®^ 
Paul rejected this solution, but the problem of the 
delay was not solved.-*-®®5 it remained a focal-point of theo¬ 
logical discussion and development. The Church , in the form 
of Paul, rejected the "realized" solution , because it elimina¬ 
ted the future element from eschatology.-*-®®^ This is to be 
seen in Paul's correction (II Thess . 2:2ff) of their eschato¬ 
logy- 100 ^ Was the Pauline emphasis on the imminent coming 
simply an error of misunderstanding on the part of the Church. 
I Thess. 3:13-18 eliminates that possibility.1008 if there 
was a mistake it was Paul's,1®®9 Various suggestions have 
been offered to resolve this Pauline dilemma: Bultmann and 
his followers have suggested that the solution is to be found 
in the "present" ing of the imminent coming to each indi- 
vi dual--emphasizing the now of eschatology . ^®1® Prof. Cull- 
mann has followed Luke and Ireneus by extending the tension 
of now and not yet further into the future; -*-®-*-^ Barth and 
Brunner have tried to maintain the imminence by placing the 
tension between time and eternity rather than "now" and "not 
yet"; W. Mundle has suggested apropos of our letters that 

it is the suddenness of the Parousia which leads Paul to ex- 
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peqt it in his lifetime. 1013 Paul kept eschatology alive even 
as the delay lengthened. Can we say that Paul spiritualised 
eschatology while the Thessalonians were materializing it ?10l4 
Does the historical breach destroy our hope of the coming of 
the kingdom?'*'' 01 ^ "When this has been said., however, a remark¬ 
able phenomenon emerges with all the greater clarity? hoyeyer 
modified the future hopes of Christians might he, those expec¬ 
tations having fundamental reference,to a new world society 
still provided the actual basis upon which Christian social 
life continued to rest* Whatever revision was needed as to 
the likely time of Jesus 1 Parousia, the belief in his new ad¬ 
vent not only maintained itself but also secured new support 
in the passing of the years # 

2, An excited awaiting of the Parousia is no factum 
which works ex nihilo .A time of disorder is a time when 
an eschatological hope is strongest . One need only add a 
touch of persecution, and a full-blown eschatological syndrome 
blossoms forth. To be sure the whole pattern is not one- 
sided. 101 ® Eschatological hope , in turn, exaggerates the 
disorder once it is in motion. 

It is an axiom--the greater the persecution, the more 
the eschatology. 101 ^ Messianic movements arise in times of 
crises--the greater the economic and social disturbance , the 
more intense the Messianic hope . 1020 The problems of this 
world have led man to find heavenly solutions, but often have 
produced only celestial puzzles.1021 in the Old Testament, 
eschatology arose in times of crisis to augment and keep 
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alive the hope of the people. The solace of heavenly puz¬ 

zles began in the book of Daniel , but multiplied rapidly there 
after.1023 The whole literature of the apocalyptic was,a reac 
tion on the part of the Jewish people to a time of crises in 
their history They are by no means unique in their arti¬ 

culation of an eschatological hope in times of distress. 
According to Arnold Toynbee, the "internal proletariat” of any 
civilization will be characterized by a religion of hope . It 
is the refuge of despair and the fulfillment of what:little 
love they do know.1025 The apocalyptic hope of the Jews and 
then of the Church was hardly an idle speculation, but an 
attempt to answer a pervading human-need (from our analysis 
of first century Thessalonica we are aware that large segments 
of society in that city were in need despite a general pros¬ 
perity). Toynbee's thesis is further demonstrated by the re¬ 
appearance of the eschatological hope at various points of 

„ . , , 1026 
history in times of crises—even to our own. day. 

The persecution of the young Church at Thessalonica 
began with the riot which led to the expulsion of Paul from 
the city.1027 Paul, aware of. her afflictions sent Timothy to 
comfort her (I Thess. 3:2-3), Even while he was still with 
them, he had endeavored to prepare them for these persecutions 
which he knew were coming (I Thess, 2 : k) # 1028 He knew that 
they would reappear, because they had begun even as the young 
Church had received the gospel (I Thess,, 1;6).^®?9 By the 
time of the second letter, the persecutions were intensified 
which leads Paul to replace hope with patience in his theo- 
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logical trilogy (II These, hsU). 1 ®? 0 In verses k an<i 5 of the 
first chapter anexesthe and pasxete arc in the present tense 
indicating that the persecutions are a form of. continued pres¬ 
sure on the Christians 

The fact that persecution was an element in the escha¬ 
tological syndrome at Thessalonica is amply demonstrated by 

1032 

Paul who makes tribulation an eschatological category, . 

Paul's usage of the word thlipsis is often placed in an escha¬ 
tological setting. 1Q 33 Suffering is then seen as suffering 
for the sake of God's Kingdom.; it is a sign that the kingdom 
has broken in.^®^^ The same connection of suffering with 
the kingdom is to be found also in the Synoptics; Paul merely 
follows his Master ' s tradition . "'•035 j n the second letter 
(II Thess. l;4ff) he connects the eschatological tribulation 
wifh God's vindication, 10 36 Now the persecutors will receive 
their due. The sufferings are reversed. Eschatology has be¬ 
come a cleansing 10 37--a final cleansing. 

The riot which expelled Paul from the city of Thessa¬ 
lonica did not only initiate the disorder in the Church by 
persecution, but also indirectly added to the confusion by 
npt allowing Paul to finish his apostolic instruction.1038 
He was misunderstood in I Thess. 5 s1-11 simply because he had 
not had sufficient time to clarify the congregation's ques¬ 
tions concerning eschatology. 10 ? 9 They had also misunder¬ 
stood the resurrection which led to a loss of hope and the 
subsequent emphasis of a "realized hope." 10 ^ 0 "Times and 
seasons" were also not understood by some in the Church 
which allowed for the delay of the Parousia to add to the 
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disorder.The confusion created by the early removal of 
Paul was an : indirect contribution to the disorder of the 
Church--a disorder on the theological level, but no less 
effectual for that. To be sure the overt pressure of per¬ 
secution made it easier for them to latch onto a.misrepre¬ 
sented Paul. 10i * 2 

It is evident that the Pauline eschatology, perhaps 
not in a complete form, was preached to the congregation 
before the persecutions arose . 10^3 Paul's attitude toward 
the law, which of course, helped to color his eschatology, 
undoubtedly irritated some of the synagogue members. 10 ^ 

(Of course, the fact that the God-fearers were accepting 
Paul's message did not help.) The preaching fell on ready 
ears—the majority of the congregation belonged to that 
"inner proletariat" most easily reached by a message of 
hope .10^5 However, the situation is not as simple as that-- 
first the preaching plus the persecution equaled disorder. 

Those, who beard the preaching were already under pressure, 
being in the lower classes for the most part , The disorder 
was also furthered by a continued eschatological atmosphere-- 
the nearness of the Parousia.^®^ The interaction of theo¬ 
logical problems and disorder created by persecution are 
most plain in the second letter where both are exaggerated.-*-®^ 
The intense waiting made the disorder worse. 

3. The detonation of the eschatological disorder in 
Thessalonica must be attributed to the Jews. The direct na¬ 
ture of the Jewish participation is to be noted in their col- 
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lusion with the city magistrates for the expulsion of Paul. 1®^® 
The method employed--the appropriation of the mapket-rabble^- 
was probably the same which was used to persecute the Church 
(i Thess. 2:l4). But this was not the only manner in which 
the Jewish influence was felt on the eschatological situation. 
According to Prof. Reicke's clarification of I Thess. 5:^-7, 
the "rest" refers tp the gentiles , but that behind them is to 
be understood a Judaizing force which led to the eschatologi¬ 
cal disorder ,l o!+ 9 The Judaiziug party in the Church chose to 
misunderstand the Pauline preaching, i.e., they materialized 
his eschatology--the Day of the Lord is already come.. Only 
those with a Jewish understanding of the apocalyptic could 
have altered Paul's teaqliiug in this way ; 1 ^50 they were the 
only ones who could have contested Paul's authority . 

Anatomy of an eschatology--the elements are; delay, 
disorder, and the detonation of the syndrome. The fuse was 
short; the Lord was expected soon. The charge was prepared by 
the situation of the Church in Thessalonica; the Church was 
composed of that class which lived on hope. Persecution and 
confusion in the Church made that hope even more urgent. The 
fuse was lit by the Jews; their materialization of Paul's 
eschatology was the spark which made the disorder in the Church 
a theological fire. 

3. Ecclesiology and Eschatology; The Churehly Role 

Does the Church become import ant only after the Parousia 
hope has been abandoned ? 10 ^ 2 The eschatological community and 
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the organized Church have often heen set over against one 
another.1053 jt is much more just to see the Church already 
as an eschatological community .10 5*+ The separation of the 
Church from eschatology is merely artificial; effected only 
because eschatology has been out of favour, especially the 
eschatology of I and II Thessalonians. However, recently 
scholars have come to realize that the true Church is always 
characterized by an apocalyptic touch .1055 she gains mean¬ 
ing as an anticipation of eschatological events.1056 jn 
fact the true nature of the Church is lost when the element of 
eschatology is removed; when she loses her Judge , she assumes 
that her present form is sufficient .^-057 Luther perceived 
the danger of materializing eschatology both in the Roman 
Church and among the "Enthusiasts so he held for the hidden 
nature of the true Church.1058 This aspect of the Church lay 
in its eschatological fulfillment.1^59 She is already an 
eschatological ,community, but not yet eomplete--this is the 
understanding of the Church to be found in Paul's first two 
letters. The Church herself was part of the eschatological 
environment in her sacraments, mission , preaching , and meeting. 

a. Sacraments: The act of remembrance which takes 

place in the sacraments is also a proleptic participation in 
the glorious future vhich the Coming Lord has prepared for 
His Church .10^0 The physical rites which Christianity developed 
show the Church to be very much a part of her environment } 106l 
but by her eschatological orientation of them she has distin¬ 
guished herself from Hellenism. Particularly in Corinth and 
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probably in Thessalonica, the materialization of eschatology 
took place in a form of saeramentalism. The Eucharist became 
simply another mystery drama.p r0 f. Bieder, in his arti¬ 
cle, "Christ the Sacrament for the World," demonstrates the 
connection between mystery and sacrament, and II Thess. 2:7 
(an eschatplogical passage) the "mystery of lawlessness" is 
overcome by Christ .1063 The eschatological dimension of the 
comings of Christ overcomes the temptation to transform the 
sacraments into a "mystery." The life of the Church is escha¬ 
tological when it is sacramental.^^ 

Baptism is an eschatological phenomenon "Being 

with Christ" is parf of a baptismal liturgy and is to be found, 
as well as other Baptism elements, throughout .1 Thessalonians.,1066 
"Being with Christ" is also to be with Christ in His glory, and 
that is eschatological .References to a baptismal liturgy 
are not all that we have in first Thessalonians. Selwyn, fol¬ 
lowed by Rigaux, find evidence for a baptismal catechism,^®^ 

If it is true that Thessalonians shows traces of baptismal 
paranese , such an early catechism must have been heavily escha¬ 
tological. Baptism itself would have been interpreted in the 
same light. Further evidence is gathered by Dahl in his dis¬ 
cussion of anamnesis , where he demonstrates the "remembering" 
character of Baptism, which is also found in our letter. 106y 
The Eucharist also formed part of the eschatological 
background of the young Church at Thessalonica,1070 and with 
Baptism composed part of Paul's foundation teaching. Traces 
of the Eucharist are not so clear in our two letters, if only 
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because they are so short. The mention of mysterium ,^^ 
memory (which according to Dahl is also an aspect of the 
Eucharist)and Paul's warning against drunkenness (I 
Thess, 5:6-8), indicate that the herd's Supper was used and 
misused in the highly charged young Church. The Eucharist, 
like Baptism is not only memory, but also anticipation 
As such the Last Supper is brought into connection with the 
Parousia. The liturgical maranatha , which is in I Cor. 

16 : 22 , was undoubtedly used in all of the Pauline congrega¬ 
tions , and called for the speedy coming of the Lord.-*-®^ 

The Eucharist itself was a preview of the eschatological 
meal of which the disciples would partake at the End. ^-076 
Both pf the sacraments contributed to the eschatological 
environment of the Church at Thessalonica, but both were 
1iab1e to misuse , i . e . , to a materialization of eschatology .-^77 

b. Mission: "Katexon”: The Church is an eschatolo¬ 
gical phenomenon not only in its sacramental life , but also in 
its missionary activity.10T8 Certain types of eschatological 
abberrations do have a tendency to deaden missionary urgency. 
Qumran suffered from an eschatological inwardness ;1QT9 Thes¬ 
salonica was plagued in part by the same problem.10^0 However, 
rightly understood, "The missionary work of the Church is the 
eschatological foretaste of the Kingdom of God, and the Bibli¬ 
cal hope of the 'end' constitutes the keenest incentive to 
action , »» 108 l 

The closeness of mission and End has been decisively 
demonstrated in Matthew by G. Bornkamm.^-®®^ In fact the awaib- 
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ing of the End plays an important role throughout the Gos¬ 
pels .1083 j n p ar ahle of the Talents, K. Barth states that 

the time of the Church is the time to witness , and multiply 
that witness* It is no time to bury the talents.1084 
fact the return of the Lord was dependent upon the success 
of the Churches' witness .•*■^5 The preaching to all nations 
was a prerequisite to the speedy Parous i a . -^86 Once again 
the Church is heir to the Old Testament; there also eschato¬ 
logy and mission are intimately related.The mission of 
the Church is a continuation of Old Testament Prophecy.i^®® 

The urgency with which Paul hurried around the Mediterranean 
World is evidence that he thought himself involved with the 
coming End . 1°®9 His missionary activity was to aid in the 
quick return of the Master 

The Thessalonian Christians misunderstood eschatology, 
and therefore also mission, Paul reminded them of his teach-, 
ing concerning the katechon (II Thess. 2:5) ,^®91 put does 
not give any clarifying details since he had already,done so 
when he was with them.1092 y e can surmise that he was refer¬ 
ring to the missionary task of the Church which would turn 
their attention away from themselves toward the world and simul¬ 
taneously hasten the End.1093 This hypothesis of Cullmann's 
is the most likely of all, because, in addition to the parallels 
which he brings from other parts of the New Testament, it also 
fits with the eschatological syndrome at Thessalonica. The 
mission of the apostles and of the whole Church, was one of 
the signs which had to be fulfilled before the End would come. 
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It restrained not only the End, hut the false understanding 
of Paul's eschatology which was abroad in the city. 

The Mission of the Church is a bridge to the world 
as well as being a katechon (restrainer),3-^94 Some at Thes- 
salonica were in danger of losing both of these aspects of 
the Church. The world is given a new meaning (positive) by 
the fact that it is the object of the missionary activity of 
the Church. 10 95 And on the other hand, the Church must be 
open toward the world in order to communicate that message. 10 ^6 
Eschatology opens the way ( katechon as a sign of the end). 

When there is a separation of mission from eschatology the 
Church becomes ingrown. 

c. Tradition and Preaching , "Paradosis": The Church 
at Thessalonica is also an eschatological phenomenon in its 
tradition and preaching. 10 97 The affirmation that the tradi¬ 
tion (and the canon) developed only as a substitute for the 
delayed Parousia, cannot be maintained in the face of the way 
tradition is used in these two letters ,109b The tradition 
which Paul had received and passed on to the Thessalonians was 
already thoroughly eschatological and apocalyptic; 10 99 it did 
not develop subsequently as a response to some eschatological 
disappointment. The resurrection was , of course , part of the 
earliest tradition, 1100 and quite naturally led to a thinking 
about the general resurrection of believers, 1101 and of the 
judgment which accompanies that resurrection. 110 ^ 

Paul cautions the Thessalonians to remember what he 
has taught them, what he has passed on to them. 110 ^ He warned 
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them thereby not to stray from the norm which he had given 
them while still at Thessalonica. Hi? exhortation is a call 
to remember and not a command.He gives them an indica¬ 
tive which could act as a n imperative. In the first letter, 
he reminds them that the resurrected Lord is still to come 
in order to comfort and strengthen ,1105 j n the second let¬ 
ter, he reminds them that the Resurrected Lord is still to 
come in order to correct their materialization of eschato¬ 
logy The Church at Thessalonica was not only the object 

of Paul's exhortation, but the subject as well. The Church 
was merely reminded of that which she already had.HOT 

The importance of tradition for the eschatological 
syndrome at Thessalonica is not only evident from direct re¬ 
ferences, hut as well from the evidence of the role which 
it played in the composition of the letters. We have al¬ 
ready noted the suggestion that I Thessalonians contains 
elements from a Baptismal formula.- 1 -- 1 - 0 ® The titles quell as 
kyrios , are also an important form of the tradition and are 
set squarely in an eschatological settipg.The passage 
II Thess . 1:6-10 so abounds in allusions to the Old Testa¬ 
ment that many scholars have decided that it is either a 
primitive Christian apocalyptic hymn or perhaps a catechism 
(the catechism to which Paul refers in II Thess. 36) , 

Paul's preaching at Thessalonica was thoroughly 
eschatological; no wonder the Church was so concerned with 
"the last things ." His first letter to the Thessalonians , 
because of its lack of polemic, gives us an excellent picture 
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of the early apostolic preaching . (I Thess , 1:9-10; U : 5 ,9 

it is to he understood throughout that the letter itself was 
a form of preaching.) How did both these letters include 

so much eschatology and apocalyptic in their kerygmatic mes¬ 
sage. The synoptic research has demonstrated that the apoca¬ 
lyptic played a large role in the preaching of the early 
Church .1113 But Thessalonica was primarily a gentile congre¬ 
gation, and the question arises whether the apocalyptic would 
make sense to them. 111 ^ The complicated signs and systems of 
the End must have been difficult for them to grasp, hence Paul, 
in his preaching, was forced to expend extra effort on this 
item of tradition. Eschatology has always been easily mis¬ 
understood, no less now than then.H15 

From I Thessalonians l:5ff, the inference must be 
drawn that Paul preached the Parousia when he was first with 
the Thessalonians . 1_l ^ I The s s . 2:7 and II These . 1:10 con¬ 

firm the conjunction of Paul's person and his preaching to 
equal the apostolic witness , and included in that witness 
was the Parousia.HIT The Corinthian letter also indicates 
the central position of the Parousia in Paul' s witness .m® 

Even the suggestions which Paul gives concerning the function¬ 
ing of the Church are colored by his preaching of the Last 
Judgment and the Coming of Christ . 

Not only the substance of the kerygma , given through 
the substantives, but also the form of that message , given 
through the verbs, continually appear in these two letters.H20 
Speaking, preaching, teaching, hearing, witnessing, and exhort- 



ing are tj*e activities which. Paul carried on in the Church. 
All of these were colored by Paul's concern for eschato¬ 
logy, 1121 and motivated by his desire that the message (tra¬ 
dition) which he had received be accepted and propagated. 

The Parousia did not occasion the rise Of tradition, but was 
part of it. Finally, it must be said that the two (preach¬ 
ing and tradition) can hardly be separated if for no other 
reason than the fact that they have so much eschatology in 
common. 

d. Meeting and Spirit Phenomenons The Church was 
an eschatological phenomenon in her meeting. The body of 
men and women which formed the first community at Thessa- 
loniqa was not simply remembering their Lord when they met 
together, but their fellowship was a direction sign toward 
the future .1122 They were not only the first fruits of the 
Resurrection, but also the surety that the Parousia would 
take place.1123 j n i srae l also eschatology was developed 
within the cultus.H2h The same dangers which later plagued 
the Church were already present in the Old Testament.1125 
The close connection between eschatology and cultus easily 
slid tp a chauvinistic position--the Old Testament form of 
materialization. The Church at its best retained, the cor¬ 
porate nature of eschatology, which is guaranteed by its in¬ 
tegration in the cultus, and was foreshadowed by the whole 
apocalyptic movement. The writers of the apocalyptic had 
maintained, the people in the center of their eschatologi¬ 
cal hope.dd 26 Ekklesia is then not simply a gathering as 
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in the Hellenistic usage, because of the eschatological nature 

of their coming together (I Thess . 1:1 and 11 Thess . 1:1) 

The meeting of the Church is an anticipation of the meeting 

which will take place at the Parousia (II Thess. 2 s 1) which 

1128 

will also be corporate m nature. 

The Body of Christ expresses the eschatological nature 

of the Church ,1129 also the corporate nature of eschato^ 

logy, H30 Tli e building of i^his body is a present phenomenon, 

but it is accomplished by the spirit, which is the harbinger 
. 1131 . 

of the last times. The Body of Christ is particularly 

apt to describe the present eschatology, and as such dangerous 

in the Pauline Churches. That is why Paul emphasized the 

1132 

future direction of the soma Christi v On the other hand, 
the Body of Christ helped prevent an individualizing of escha¬ 
tology, and as such would be useful to defend against the 
materializing tendency at Thessalonica. 

This materialization was most strikingly manifest in 
the ?? spirit phenomenon” which took place in the Church meet¬ 
ings ,1133 At Church services those members with special spi¬ 
ritual gifts made them manifest. Here was concrete proof that 
the End had broken in. 11 ^ ^he signs of which Peter spoke in 
Acts 2 were taking place. 1135 The ease witl} which the Spirit 
could he "misused" as an eschatological possession conflicted 
not oniy with Paul's instruction, hut also with the "authori¬ 
ties" at Thessalonica. 113 ^ These "spiritists" kept the con¬ 
gregation in a fevered excitement hy using spiritual gifts to 
prove their apocalyptic claims. 113 ^ A dethronement of the 
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Spirit by the authorities was also no adequate solution to this 
problem,■*■■*•38 so that Paul cautioned them nqt to quench the 
Spirit in their desire to correct the false eschatalogy of the 
"spiritists" (I Thes s . 5:20). 

Indications are prevalent in our letters that Paul was 
appealed to as an authority by the "spiritists , "i 1 39 
only preached an apocalyptic message, but had special gifts 
from the Spirit. However, in these letters, he does not refer 
to his spiritual power, but to his apostolic authority. 

He also dissociates himself from any letter or word of the 
spirit which shows him favoring the apocalyptic spiritists .11^1 
On the other hand, he does affirm that his word did come with 
power and resulted in the foundation of the Church. 

The similarity of the spiritist syndrome in Thessa- 
lonic a and Corinth is striding. ■*■■*■ ** 3 In the latter, the Church 
meeting was also reduced to an eschatological enthusiasm. 
Spiritual gifts were used by their possessors as a proof that 
the eschaton had come—that they were already resurrected.*'-***** 
It is not surprising that the two Churches should have had 
similar eschatological abberaiions . Both were port cities, 
both the churches were composed of the working, lower class , 
both communities had divisions, and both from the onset were 
concerned with eschatology. 

The Churchly environment at,Thessalonicn was propi¬ 
tious for an eschatological preoccupation. That in itself 
is not wrong, merely a result of the,specific nature out of 
which all of Paul's thought arose. The concern for eschato- 



logy was a result of Paul's word, but the situation at Thessa- 
lonica worked upon that word and eventually distorted it. In 
our -concern • to establish the eschatological background of the 
pattern in the Thessalonian Church we cannot forget the dia¬ 
lectical nature of the case--word and background work on one 
another. 

History and Eschatology, The Religious Environment 
The title of this section is not meant to convey the 
idea that only now we are going to treat history as such. The 
whole first section was history in various forme, and the se¬ 
cond part of the work is the history of a special eschatologi¬ 
cal movement at Thessalonica treated from different standpoint 
The person of Jesus Christ creates special problems because he 
is made the center of history for the Christian.11^5 He is 
not timeless truth, but an historical person.-'--*-^ When the 
Christian confesses Him as Lord, He is given a signification 
which leaps over the "ugly wide ditch" of time.The his¬ 
tory of Jesus Christ is not only important for the question of 
Pauline eschatology, but also for the broader question of the 
history of the Western World.H98 Tlie common heritage of the 
West is a result of the unity which exists through Jesus 
Christ,11^9 The Christian, however, confesses more than a 
common heritage when he calls Jesus Lord, he affirms thereby 
that not fate but a Father rules his world.1150 

The continuity between Jesus Christ and the kingdom 
which He preached indicates that His kingdom is an historical 
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phenomenon ^1151 tut not exhausted by historical categories . 

It is also of confessional nature--a present yet coming 
reality. Paul in his letters to the Thessalonians does not 
dwell so much on the Kingdom as upon the King.1152 since 
the idea of the kingdom was familiar to the Church from 
Paul' s preaching, -*--*-53 tis references to it are indirect .115^- 
In first Thess . 2:12, he mentions the glory of it, and in II 
Thess. 1:5 he states that we must be worthy of it .5 The 
Kingdom of Christ is an eschatological phenomenon, but is no 
less an historical reality. The tension between its present 
and future reality cannot be resolved by actualization either 
of an eschatological nature (Thessalonica) or a "Churchly" 
nature (modern).H56 Thus the difficulty which accompanies 
a systematic treatment of the Kingdom is the same which one 
confronts concerning the history of Jesus Christ. Both are 
confessional (eschatological) and historical. 

To find meaning in history is the unique contribution 
of the Jews.H57 The New Testament writers continued to see 
God at work in the Churches around the Mediterranean World 
which gave a new dimension to history through Jesus Christ . 
The mode of expression which Paul uses to determine God’s 
work and working is that of the apocalyptic in his first two 
letters; it permeates all of his thought Paul wanted 

to show that history had meaning through eschatology and that 
this eschatology only gains meaning through history .H59 Our 
endeavour, then, in this section is to show that history does 
have a meaning—a meaning Paul gathered from his religious 
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environment (primarily from Israel) and that this meaning is 
only t e> be discovered through the medium of eschatology. 

a. Salvation, History and Eschatology? 

1. History, ty Paul, was rewritten because of hope.H6l 
Hope was the theological quantity most lacking in Roman-Hellen- 
ism; hope was the quantity most in abundance in the Church at 
THessalon^ca. Their hope was generated by Paul’s preaching of 
Jesus Christ as Lord.since hope spelled-out, defined , 
or systematized is eschatology, Paul's theology can be under¬ 
stood rightly only when we comprehend tlae basis of his hope . 

It was the protasis of all of Paul's thought because Jesus 
Christ , the one who had come, was coming again.H^3 g e ex _ 
plained this hope to the Thessalonians so that they would not 
be confused over this important matter, and meaningfully face 
persecution or discouragement. Hope, then, was based on the 
coming of Jesus Christ , but it was not deferred to the future. 

It was meant to give immediate courage and action to the Thes - 
salonian Church . 

To say that hope is not devoid of present effects 
brings it immediately into a relationship with belief.11^5 
Hope and belief are traditionally understood and defined as 
separate theological virtues .,1166 hut should properly be seen 
as interchangeable or complementary expressions of one divine 
truth, merely pointing in different directions.Belief 
is not based upon empty promises, but upon promises which have 
content--which content Paul was clarifying for the Thessalo- 
nians.The present effects of the Thessalonian hope en- 
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dangered their faith. Rather than wait for* the Coming One, 
they desired to accelerate his return; for them the day had 
coiue. To describe faith solely as an eschatological pheno¬ 
menon, as Bultmann does ,1169 i s open to the danger of dis¬ 
solving hope entirely into belief, although it can mean 
simply that belief and hope are interchangeable, 

The present effects of hope are also felt by its liv¬ 
ing out in love. 4-170 Love inspired hope is what makes life, 
life, 1171 .Awaiting for the Loved one is also the spice of 
life, at least it was for the Thessalonians. The resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ guarantees our life with Him, but love 
is what characterizes that life.H72 Life with Christ is a 
life which is alive because of love , and because of an anti¬ 
cipation of our resurrection.1173 So that life and love are 
eschatological concepts which arise out of hope.H74 

The effects of hope are present, but never divorced 
frpm the past. An ideal eschatology, if there is such a thing, 
relates the present both to the future and the past.1175 The 
radicals at Thessalonica not only cut themselves off from the 
future, but in order to do so, they were forced to misinter¬ 
pret the past.1176 Justification was simply a present. Prome¬ 
thean act on the part of the believer. The Thessalonians had 
forgotten that it was the death of Christ which secured their 
present life, and their future hope. 1177 Justification is not 
only the middle point of salvation ,1178 i-t, is also the basis 
of God's promise to the Church.H79 without a solid basis for 
justification in the past, future hope wandered into a material! 
zation of eschatology, limited to the life of the believer. 
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2, The central affirmation of Paul's confession in T 
Thes salonians is "Jesus Christ died for us" (i Thess. 5 s 10) . 

He indicates "by this assertion the solid historical basis for 
hope. But it is an unusual death which can be the basis for 
hope. What grounds did Paul have for his statement? Jesus 
told his disciples that his death in Jerusalem was to be the 
death of a prophet (Lk. 13?32). 1181 The death of this prophet, 
■who preached that the kingdom was near, began God’s reign by 
this decisive event of self-offering, and so touches the Thes- 
salonians 1 and our lives . 11*82 The passion inaugurated the 
Parousia.The Cross reminded the Thessalonians of the 
wrath of God, and placed them in the last times as they faced 
death (IX Thess . 2:3) . H ® ^ Fortunately;, the Cross, in the 
Christian confessions can only be understood in conjunction 
with the Resurrection which vindicated Jesus 1 prophetic under¬ 
standing of his death,11^5 

Hope arises from the cross through the resurrection; 
in itself the cross alone is no grounds for hope; in itself 
th© resurrection alone is emptied of its basis for hope. The 
two belong together (I These. 1:10) . ll86 The resurrection 
vindicates God's action in the Cross ,1^87 it is the center 
which divides the old and the new aeon. 11^8 since it was the 
same crucified Jesus who was resurrected, the sinner receives 
Good News • The eschatological age did not arise willy- 

nilly from the resurrection. It has a past and a future. 

The past was the Cross , the future the.Redemption of tfre 
world.1190 The resurrection has its roots in the Messianic 
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hope and a direction toward the retribution of all things.H91 
Immortality of the soul is not the Christian hope, because 
Christ was not immortalized, he was resurrected .^192 Life in 
Christ is not immortal life it is resurrected life , indicating 
among other things, that the cross and suffering, must receive 
utmost consideration .XX93 

The Thessalonians were troubled over those in the con¬ 
gregation who had died (I Thess, b :13 and I/Thess. 3 : 8 ).119^ 

They did not care whether those departed were immortal or not; 
they worried whether they would partake of the same benefits 
at the Parousia ae the . living . "Life" dominates Paul's 

theology (i Thess, 5; 10 and I The s s . 4; 17) .just as it does 
the best of the Jewish apocalyptic ,H96 life which Paul 

offers to the Thessalonians in order to encourage them is life 
which is opened toward the futures-salvation is a future gift 
also for those who have died (I Thess. 5:9 and II Thess. 2: 

it) . 1 " L 97 

3. Eschatology is not. a separate department of theo¬ 
logy; it belongs under Christology, and should accompany Christ- 
ology throughout systematic theologyEschatology is Christ- 
ological because we wait for a pers on. -*-199 He is not incognito. 

We recognize him as the one already having come—Jesus Christ .1200 
The second coming has its basis in the first because it is the 
same Jesus Christ who cam© and rose from the dead.^^ The mo¬ 
mentous nature of the resurrection demands a final denouement. 

The most primitive form of Christian theology was in fact a 
Christological eschatology resulting from the impact of the 
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Resurrection. 1202 Indeed, there is nothing Christian about 
any other eschatology. Christians have no corner on the "future 
market." Their insight into the future is given only through 
the Christ who comes. 1203 Everything which is contained in the 
two letters to the Thessalonians must he proved and demonstrated 
by Jesus Christ who has come and who will come. 120 ^ The signs 
which Paul mentions in his second letter to the Church antici¬ 
pate proleptically the second coming, and can only be understood 
Christologically. 120 ^ 

When the early Christians proclaimed that Jesus was the 
Messiah, they stamped eschatology once and for all with a Christ- 
ological impression- 120 ^ ho matter how well we suppose that 
Jesus kept his Messianic secret, the Church let the secret 
put. 120 ? The Thessalonian eschatology drew its form from the 
Jewish apocalyptic 1203 and its power from the Messianic age.12 09 
Waiting for the Messiah was similar to waiting for the Parou- 
sia, 1210 but the urgency of the expectation was heightened 
because of the events which took place in the life , death, 
and resurrection of Jesus, 

Kyrios was the crystallization of the Messianic hope 
in the Hellenistic Churches. It is used twenty-two times in 
these two letters , and is Paul's distinctive title for Jesus. 1211 
Kyrios is especially eschatological, in our two letters, empha^ 
sizing Jesus ' nature as judge at the second coming, 1212 and 
as such translates the idea of Messiah rather than that of 
Hellenistic king. 1213 Kyrios as well as the Parousia were 
"Christ'olizea" by the fact that Jesus was understood as the 


Messiah, 



Paul’s reinterpretation of Jewish eschatology did 
not effect a radical reorganizations hut merely a repri e n” 
tation . 12li+ What was new in the Thessalonian eschatology 
was brought through Jesus Christ.121^ The death of the Mes¬ 
siah and his expected glory from heaven in themselves trans¬ 
formed the Jewish Messiah into the Christian kyrios ,^ 2 1^ 

The dualism of the apocalyptic, traces of which ate quite 
evident in the second letter to the Thessalonians, is softened 
hy Paul's understanding of Chriot .^217 When Paul thinks of 
the Antichrist and the mystery of lawlessness , he does so not 
as concepts in themselves hut always in relation to Jesus 
Christ. Paul's eschatology also necessitates a Christological 
understanding of the signs which come from the "other" world. 

b, "Times and Seasons": Paul did not answer directly 
the Thessalonian’s question about "times and seasons." In this 
respect he is only like his master.1218 The clue to the eschata 
he says ? is to be found in the o_ es chat os . He will come like 
a thief in the night. Since he comes , we shall live (I Thess . 
1:10). To their question of fact, he relates an ethical 
reality.In the second letter , he supplements his answer . 
Paul affirms not only o_ es chat os . but also various signs which 
will point to His coming. But the signs are an elaboration 
of the answer to the same question which Paul gave them in 
the first letter--they merely add some factual information to 
tl*e ethical impact of the o_ es chat os . In II Thessalpnians 2, 
the signs that Paul mentions are his response to the grasping 
after the future which was the particular weakness (or strength) 



of the Thee Salopians. Their nature ip to point toward the 
future, not in a general way, hut to the one who controls the 
future and who brings it in his own person. 1 ^ 2 ® 

All of these signs remain a mystery unless one recog¬ 
nizes <3 eschatos . Unless one is able to perceive the nature 
of the coming Christ, one cannot recognize the negative signs 
which are preparatory to His coming. The mystery of lawless¬ 
ness which Paul mentions in II Thess, 2;7 is one such sign.1221 
The mystery is of an eschatological nature;1222 its source is 
ip the Jewish Apocalyptic rather than Hellenistic mysticism,^223 
which is confirmed by the Qumran Scrolls.1224 More basic, how¬ 
ever, to a proper understanding of the mystery of lawlessness 
is the knowledge that the true mystery is Christ He is 

the key which unlocks the hiddenness of God's plan, as well 
as the anti-forces which work against God's plan, So that 
not oply God's plan will be revealed through Him, but also 
the revelation of the forces which work contrary to God 
( apocalypsis )Jesus Christ brings the eschaton . He is 
also the timing device which sets off the fore-runners, albeit 
proleptically. The following signs of the End are anti-signs 
and have no being in themselves. They derive their existence 
from that which is positive--the Christ who come3. 

1. The man of layleopnecc is responsible for the inr 
crease of evil which will preceed the coming of the Messiah. 

The title is not a per son 8.1 name, nor does it refer precisely 
to a person. 1227 It is of Jewish origin which is indicated 
by the Hebraic mode of formulation.1228 Lawlessness character- 
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izes the activity of the Anti-Christ . 122 9 Destruction and 
death are a result of lawlessness,4230 But the man of law¬ 
lessness can only "be understood properly in contrast to the 
positive nature of lawfulness . The only one who has pro¬ 
perly fulfilled the law is Jesus. He is the lawful one—the 
man of Law. To "be sure, he has given a new meaning to the 
Law by the very fact of fulfilling it as has the unlawful one 
to lawlessness. The hey to understanding the man.of lawless¬ 
ness is not in speculation about his name or Lis relation to 
other such concepts in the Mediterranean World, but rather 
in light of the one whom he is against—Jesus Christ. 

2, The Church confirmed the negative nature of the 
counter-Christ by calling him the anti-Christ. Paul uses, 
however, various other negative aliases particularly the man 
of lawlessness;12 31 neither the roots of the concept nor 
its subsequent history are our specific concern.1^-^ It 
should, however, be remarked in conjunction with our over-ail 

presentation, that the anti-Christ is of Jewish colouring . -*-^33 
Indeed what else could it be? What would become of an anti- 
Christ with no Christ? From the vast material which was avail¬ 
able to Paul,1234 Be treats the anti-Christ briefly in the 
second letter since the Thessalonians already understood the 
anti-Christ in contrast to the person Jesus Christ; here Paul 
is pointing out his eschatological force .1235 Paul's common 
ground of understanding with the Churches allowed him to use 
the reminder-technique often in his writing. Another reason 
for Paul's brevity in the second letter was that he was merely 
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reminding them of what he preached concerning the anti-Christ. 
The anti-Christ is the embodiment of the forces of evil,1236 
In the mid-twentieth century, evil hardly needs to be rein¬ 
stated as a reality ,-*-231 and this personalization of sin in- 
dicates that evil is not the last word. It is a reality of 
a negative nature which ultimately serves the purposes of 
Jesus Christ. 1238 Evil in the form of the anti-Christ ushers 
in the last days--ushers in the eschaton .i^39 

3, The other sign which precedes Christ's coming is 
the apostasy of the lasl Limes, 12 ^° A falling away can only 
be a falling away from something.-*-^-*- The apostasy to which 
Paul refers is definitely not political, but theological.^^ 
This same apostasy was also predicted by the Jews ,1243 "but 
they referred it for the most part to the non-Jewish world. 
Some scholars also interpret the apostasy which Paul mentions 
in II Thessalonians as a general apostasy or an impiety.1244 
Much more likely, because of Paul's Christological reorienta¬ 
tion of eschatology, apostasy is falling away from Christ.12^5 
Paul could be referring indirectly to those in. Thessalonica 
who maintained that the Day of the Lord had already come,1^46 
i.e., they had already fallen away. In them, the man of law¬ 
lessness was already at work. The behavior of the enthusiasts 
also must have; given force to the terminology which Paul uses. 
Their belief had "fallen away," and their behavior was "law¬ 
less," They had fallen away from a true believing and behav¬ 
ing in Christ. Apostasy is negative, and in order to be real 
it needs belief as its counterpart--the belief in the coming 
Of Christ. 



The negative signs of the times have no meaning apart 
from their positive counterpart in the Messiah.. Paul's answer 
to the Thessalpnian curiosity concerning "the times" is given 
negatively. Christ , himself, will he preceded by an impostor 
whose Parousia is finally controlled by the Second Coming of 
the same Jesus who died and was raised again. The mystery of 
the signs which Paul enumerates are solved by the identity of 
o eschatos . , 

e. The Category of the Apocalyptic: Unfortunately, 
the apocalyptic has been judged too often as merely a negative 
counterpart to the Prophetic. Good reason for this judgment 
can be found in the divergence between the definition of the 
term apocalypsis and its usage as an historical genre; Apoca - 
lypsis carries the meaning of revelation, or disclosure.12^7 
But it can also indicate a revelation of a specific nature, 
i.e., information derived from vision ,12v8 Later, apocalypsis 
became specifically involved with eschatology and came to mean 
revelation about the End.1249 It is this latter meaning which 
we find in II These. 1:7. Apocalyptic refers to a specific 
literary phenomenon traces of which are found in the last writ¬ 
ten book of the Old Testament and extend down to works written 
after the last book of the New Testament. The Apocalyptic 
literature received its name from the fact that it is primarily 
concerned with revelations of the End. 12 50 Its purpose was to 
provide a certainty of God's vindication by the immediate near¬ 
ness of the coming Messianic age .1251 i and II Thessalonians 
ape thus apocalyptic, if not in name , then in intent . Neither 
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in the case of the term apocalypsis nor in the case .of the 
literary genre is it just to cast.a negative evaluation. 1^52 
The literary produe l s known as apocalyptic may., not he so en¬ 
thralling as the prophetic literature, and apocalyptic vis¬ 
ions may have fallen into ill-repute, hut as a term and as 
an historical phenomenon it is simply neutral.1253 True, it 
can he filled with a content which one can judge either posi¬ 
tively or negatively. Here we are concerned with the liter¬ 
ary genre rather than with the theological content of the 
term apocalyptic, 

1. The apocalyptic arose on the troubled Palestinian 
soil torn between Israel's desire for a preserved national 
existence and the now reality of the Roman-IIellenistic world. 
This struggle brought the little country into the sphere of 
political power structures.1254 pence the portion of pressure, 
which we noted as an ingredient for an apocalyptic was present, 
in large measure. We also find a theological tradition for 
the preparation of the apocalyptic in the form of the prophetic 
literature. The apocalyptists took the prophetic material and 
re-worked it to fit their own historical situation. Thus one 
can note that the apocalyptic literature presents variations 
on the original prophetic themes: 1. A more transcendent 

God 2 . An intellectualism-*-^56 the absence of prophetic 

passion j!257 3 . An universalism in outlook-*-^^8 an d an indivi¬ 

dualism in feeling.1^59 Poes one need to seek outside influ¬ 
ences to explain these differences?-*-*^® Undoubtedly the apo- 
calyptists did do some borrowing, but even though interesting 
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it was negligible. The historical situation is sufficient 
to explain their difference from the Prophet's ,3-261 even though 
the apocalyptists at times are hardly distinguishable from 

n C O 

them, as one would expect on an historical continuum. £ - Ut - 

The apocalyptic literature, nevertheless, can be dis¬ 
tinguished by its desire to determine tJ^e signs of the End 
and the time of the End. 12 ^ The signs which they use to 
determine the eschaton are a recurring feature which unites 
the apocalyptists. They all look forward to God's kingdom 
for the faithful . 126 U The fact that it was for the faithful 
involved a massive Judgment of evil upon the unfaithful.1265 
Evil became a major area of concern, but it was cosmic evil.1266 
The new age, for which the Apocalyptists hoped would be ushered 
in by the Messiah. -*-267 As the prophets they , also emphasised 
the nearness of events , 12 ^® The signs they have in common are 
fitted into various scenarios according to the artistic talent 
of the writer.1269 

Are the signs of the apocalyptic to be understood merely 
as a "semetic philosophy of religion" or as a "science of the 
End"? 12 ^0 There is no doubt about the Justice of such a ques¬ 
tion. (it is merely not the whole truth of the matter.) The 
concern for an esoteric future, led the apocalyptists to inter¬ 
pret the present and past in terms of the future . 1271 Later 
the gnostics mapped out a cosmic plan which supplied them with 
special knowledge of the present, Gnosis is, thereby, a "logi¬ 
cal" extension of the apocalyptic "seeing of signs,"1272 The 
apocalyptists, like the Gnostics, and the Enthusiasts at Thes- 
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salonica, had a tendency to materialize the future ,1273 it 
was so near at hand and so important that they often slid over 
into a possession of the future through the signs which they 
deciphered. 

2,. The influence of apocalyptic literature can he 
seen throughout the entire New Testament .1275 The apocalyptic 
portions of the Synoptic Gospels testify to its impact and im¬ 
portance on Jesus, the disciples, and the Church. 12 ^® i n jqj^i 
revelation the parallels are even more evident, since his work' 
is of the same type. 12 7? Certain portions of the Pauline cor¬ 
pus are.also thoroughly apocalyptic in nature, and thereby 
illustrate the common debt of the New Testament to the Apocalyp 
tic literature. 12 7® Even when no parallel is to be .found one 
must understand the dependence of the New Testament on the 
Apocalyptic for its eschatological conceptions ,1279 .Jesus' 
preaching of the Kingdom of God, the.hope for a new world as 
over against the present one which is passing away, the nature 
of evil and its significance, the particular nature of the 
Messianic hope., as well as the imminence of all of these events 
are all elements which the New Testament utilizes from the apo¬ 
calyptic material. 12 ® 1 ^ Hope does not arise only with the Apo- 
calyptic, but it does mediate the.intense expectation between 
the Old and New Israel. 12 ® 1 

The influence of the apocalyptic on Paul in I and II 
Thessalpnians is extraordinary. 12 ® 2 In these his first two 
letters to his Churches, he is not yet fighting his battle 
over justification so that the eschatological nature of his 
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message is not fettered,1283 The eschat^logical pictures 
given in I and II Thessalonians, even though not precisely 
coincident, are both present in the apocalyptic tradition 
from which Paul draws.The gospel tradition also mani¬ 
fests apocalyptic parallels to hoth letters .-^^5 it has been 
the second letter, however, which has been most castigated 
for its thoroughgoing apocalyptic orientation» The work of 
Bousset and Gunkel demonstrates that the apocalyptic signs 
of second Thessalonians are not only present in the second 
century hut are found in first century apocalyptic works as 
well. 1 ^®^ Paul utilized the Jewish apocalyptic in the' preach¬ 
ing of his eschatological salvation. In the Thessalonian 
letters he borrows not only the concepts , hut also the sym- 
hols 1 ^®^ in order to make his preaching more understandable . 12S8 
But was he successful in light of the ensuing esehatolpgical 
confusion? At any rate in his later letters , the emphasis 
on apocalyptic symbols is less , hut the apocalyptical nearness 
is maintained. 

Paul, thereby, modified the apocalyptic to suit his 
new Christological reorientation of eschatology. The resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ , which Paul himself witnessed, modi- 
fied his apocalyptic.1289 Hence we cannot agree with Bult- 
mann, that his apocalyptic was changed because of his new an¬ 
thropology ,1^90 His anthropology as well as his apocalyptic 
was altered because of the resurrection. 1291 True, man now 
stands before God, rather than a cosmic drama, but one is aware 
of his position before God through the cross and resurrection 


of Jesus Christ. 
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3. New light has been thrown on the category, of the 
apocalyptic by the discoveries al Qumran,-*-^^ where it was 
in its original setting. The rules Qf the community were all 
male with the understanding that they were living in the last 
times.1293 Their eschatology was no system; no mere theology, 
but a way of life .129^- Ko doubt the location which they chose 
on the shores of the Dead Sea in the abounding heat of the 
desert wastes provided an added degree of realism to their 
apocalyptic utterances and eschatological existence .1295 One 
is tempted to call this a truly konsequent Eschatologie . 

As with the other apocalyptists, the brothers at Qumran 
lived their lives based on the Law and the Prophets;1296 as 
the New Testament community, they never severed themselves 
from the Old Testament. However, the Qumran community was 
distinguished from Pharisaic Judaism in that it made more use 
of the Prophets.1297 As part of their community activity they 
were copying and commenting on the Old Testament,1290 Most of 
this work was in the Prophets which does differentiate them 
from the Pharisiac tradition. The emphasis which they place 
on the community as part of the last times sets them apart 
from much of the apocalyptic literature and makes them again 
much more akin to the Prophets.-^29.9 

The Qumran literature is thoroughly permeated with 
parallels to the apocalyptic^^® which indicates that the apo- 
calypti c literature was widely read by the brothers .1301 it 
is quite possible that the Qumran community also contributed 
their own apocalyptic output .1302 xhe Messianic expectation 
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at Qumran , as with the apocalyptists was intense (one is tempted 

to say doubled ).As in the apocalyptic the expectation of 

an imminent resolution of the problem of evil was coupled with 

13 OU 

their intense hope for the Messianic End, The signs which 

were to accompany this End were also portrayed "by the Qumran 
brothers.^305 Even the so-called "scientific attitude" toward 
the study of the End is found both in the apocalyptic and at 
Qumran, thereby justifying the position which sees a certain 
"gnostic" tendency in both^^OS 

If the New Testament community does not spring from the 
community at Qumran, it certainly has its roots in the same 
milieu,1307 John the Baptist with his overwhelming emphasis 
on the Kingdom of God and the conversion needed to be prepared 
for lhat kingdom, is attractive as a mediating point between 
these two first century communities The eschatology of 

John and the Qumran brothers is almost exactly duplicated by 
Paul in his Thessalonian letters . 1:509 History is interpreted 
in terms of the End and not the reverse o 1310 The signs of the 
End which we find in Thessalonians are anticipated by Qumran, 
and are probably part of the same tradition. The Day of the 
Lord, and the ethical implications of judgment,1311 the contrast 
between light and darkness , 1 3 12 the impious one , 1313 Beliarj 131 ^ 
and the nearness of these even Is^- 3 -' 3 are a ii f© be found both 
at Qumran and Thessalonica. Paul, himself, is probably not the 
connecting link. His Rabbinic training kept him outside Qum¬ 
ran, 13 ^^ but he took over an eschatological tradition from the 
early Church which was strikingly similar to that of Qumran. 
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k. The apocalyptic literature is often accused of 
dulling the ethical power .of the Prophets. It certainly can¬ 
not he denied that a scientific concern for the End, when it 
blunts personal involvement and becomes merely a topic of cur¬ 
iosity, dissolves the intimate connection between eschatology 
and ethics. The pseudepigraphous nature of the literature 
also disengaged the author from his subject.-*-317 However, 
Qumran demonstrates that this need not be. Their whole lives 
were oriented toward the coming End; for them it was more than 
scientific speculation. Theirs was an ethical community, a 
living out. of the apocalyptic, . 

The ethical concern of the Qumran apocalyptists gives 
pause and cause to reconsider the relation between eschatology 
and ethics in the whole of the apocalyptic. R. H. Charles 
called attention to the high ethical standards of the Testi ¬ 
monies of the Twelve Patriarchs fifty years ago, but this as¬ 
pect of his work went largely unnoticed until the discoveries 
at Qumran.131® How we know that the other-worldly speculations 
were a symbolic expression indicating that all was not right 
with the world as it stood. The apocalyptic was a mood of pro¬ 
test , not simply an idealistic construct.1319 it was the con¬ 
solation of the simple pious ,1320 i Z)U -t as such did not dull the 
ethical impact of the law. It remained for the apocalyptic, 
as a neutral concept , to be filled with prophetic content.1321 
The Qumran brothers achieved a prophetic stance in their usage 
of the apocalyptic by retiring to the wilderness in protest 
against the corruption of the temple. Jesus followed by Paul 
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achieved the same result by his personal involvement in the 
apocalyptic events which he preached.1322 He revalidated the 
prophetic 'I'. Paul's mission to the gentiles drew him into 
apocalyptic -involvement; his preaching speeded the coming of 
the End. 

Why then was the apocalyptic so thoroughly rejected 
by Pharisaic Judaism?-*-323 Was it simply because the Rabbis 
suspected that it would undercut the authority of the Law and 
thereby undermine the ethical structure of Judai sm?^^^ iphe 
facts of the matter militate against such an otef-siniplifica- 
tion. The Apocalyptic and the Pharisaic literature manifest a 
similar attitude toward the Torah as authority ,1-32 5 even though 
they may emphasize a different view yf history .-'626 The escha¬ 
tology of the two movements is also parallel.1327 Both show 
a mixture of eschatology and ethics.1328 Rabbinic tradition 
and apocalyptic attitude are both present in Jesus and the 
early Church, thus showing the miscibility of the two supposed 
opposite tendencies. 1 329 Why then, we must repeat, did Phari¬ 
saic Judaism reject the apP c alyptic?-'-330 Davies suggests that 
the rejection took place after the disillusion in the year TO 
A-L. with the fanaticism of the apocalyptic. Further, Davies, 
maintains that the two movements were really intermixed. No 
Pharisee was devoid of an apocalyptic hope; no apocalyptist 
was,devoid of a concern for the precepts of the law. The dif¬ 
ference was one of degree of apocalyptic enthus i asm .-'-331 The 
fanaticism of the apocalyptists went beyond the bounds of 
Pharisaic equilibrium.1332 Qumran is a testimony to both the 
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similarity and the differences between these two. Apocalyptic 
and ethics are both present and inter-related in this community 
in the desert , but this very location indicates a reaction ag¬ 
ainst Pharisaism. It seems most proper then to see the Pharisaic 
rejection of the Apocalyptic as the reverse side of the apoca¬ 
lyptic rejection of Pharisaism.1333 

5. Since the ethical concern of the apocalyptic com¬ 
munity at Qumran is hardly less than that of the Prophets, we 
are forced to re-evaluate the whole relationship between apoca¬ 
lyptic and prophetic. The differences which have been schema¬ 
tized by Lagrange are helpful as pointers; God of Israel vs . 

God of the world; Israel under judgment vs. the world under 
Judgment; Israel and her enemies vs. the enemies of God; and 
Reign of the Messiah vs. life beyond, but they can no longer 
be used as fixed rules.^33^ Rven less satisfactory is to call 
the apocalyptists false prophets as over against the true pro¬ 
phet s of old.1335 Lagrange is by no means alone in this judg¬ 
ment .133b But the most telling work in the separation of the 
apocalyptic from the prophetic was done by Schweitzer. The 
apocalyptic preaching of the Kingdom of God has no admixture 
of prophetic ethics , merely interim ethics (this latter in or¬ 
der to explain how Jesus who was an apocalyptist happened to 
be preaching about ethic s at all) . ~ J ~ I It is not deniable that 
hhere is in fact a difference in degree. Since the apocalyptist 
had a wider political horizon (some did not, such as the bro¬ 
thers at Qumran), their ethics could not be so specific and 
penetrating as in the case of the prophets.1338 Ethics is a 
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concrete and contextual science. At Qumran the apocalyptisms 
were concrete and therefore ethical. 

Prof, K&semann in his essay, "Satze heiligcn Rechtcs 
im Neuen Testament," demonstrates that prophetic forms can he 
filled with apocalyptic content.1339 Why not, then "prophetic 
apocalyptic?"' 1 "'^^ The value of the apocalyptic, since it is 
a neutral term, is when it is filled with prophetic content-*-3^-l 
as ip fact took place at Qumran. The apocalyptic arose as a 
genre from the need of faith, the form itself could he filled 
with the false faith of the false prophets or with the living 
faith of such prophets as Jeremiah. Certain marks are charac¬ 
teristic of an apocalyptic form with prophetic content. Like 
the prophets, the apocalyptists affirmed that God was truly 
sovereign despite all signs to the contrary.^-3 - Both pro¬ 
claimed the Kingdom of God and when the apocalyptists are true 
inheritors of the Prophets they attach a warning as well as a 
promise to that preaching.13^3 ihe apocalyptists, who lost 
the ethical and social concern of the Prophets, were not their 
true heirs *13^ not only Jesus, hut also Paul stands in the 
true tradition of ; the apocalyptic, hut which is not falsely 
optimistic, therefore not the falsely prophetic , apocalyptic . 
The apocalyptic message which they preached was filled with a 
prophetic-ethical content. Herewith is solved Schweitzer' s 
dilemma of the "interim ethic." 

In the light of the new historical situation the apoca¬ 
lyptic arose as an expression of faith, Paul uses it as such. 
The apocalyptic in no way dulls the ethical message of these 
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two letters, rather the contrary. Without the eschatological 
imminence, the ethical consciousness which Paul endeavours to 
impress upon his Thessalonian readers would have lost one of* 
its prime motivations. The evidence from Qumran and the tho¬ 
rough. permeation of the New Testament hy the Apocalyptic forces 
us to the same conclusion. The apocalyptic eschatology of 
Paul's two letter? is to he taken positively, 

d. The Category of the Prophetic: We are not endea¬ 
voring to undermine the traditional difference which has stood 
between the prophetic and the apocalyptic .IS' 1 ? As categories, 
they certainly are not the same, hut they do often overlap, 

Both Jesus and Paul stood in the Prophetic tradition, both were 
surrounded by an apocalyptic concern.1,3^6 The form of expres¬ 
sion which we note in Paul's two letters to the Thessnloniano 
and also in the apocalyptic passages of the Synoptics is that 
of the apocalyptic genre filled with a prophetic content. 13 ^!- 
What then was the category of the prophetic which stands be¬ 
hind the apocalyptic utterances in Paul's first two letters? 

Since the Apocalyptic developed from the Prophetic it 
is hardly surprising to find that it holds a prophetic content. 

The Prophets understood their history under the impact of the 
impending End. -'-3^-8 They interpreted the present events of their 
experience in terms of that which was coming .13^9 Hugo Gress- 
man's study, Per Ursprung der israelitisch-.judjschen Eschatologie , 
works out the thesis that the apocalyptic eschatology is already 
to be found in the pre-exilic Prophets , 1350 Much the same con¬ 
clusion is drawn by both Eichrodt^-351 and von Rad .1352 
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1. The major emphasis of the Prophets was-a call to 
ethical concern and repentance,.1353 The Prophet s believed that 
only in righteousness could'Israel serve Yahweh, not in poli¬ 
tical intrigues and entanglements. The ethics which tbey coun¬ 
tenanced were by no means transcendental, but concrete.135^ 
However, the prophetic ethics were by no means non-eschatolo- 
gical. By referring to the imminence of the End they recalled 
Israel to Yahweh.1355 The ethics of Jesus were primarily in 
the prophetic tradition--also eschatological in nature.1356 
It is probably for this ’reason that he was not understood by 
contemporary Judaism. 13 57 Prophets as such were never well 
received by Israel (nor for that matter by anyone else) , but 
they were thoroughly misunderstood by later Judaism,1358 jesus 
was dismissed by them as an Apocalyptist who was undermining 
the haw, and thus undercutting the moral basis of the Jewish 
State. Paul must be seen in this light. The prophetic tradi¬ 
tion is strong in the Thessalonian letters .•'■359 The ethical 
demands of Paul's eschatology are nothing less than prophe¬ 
tic .1360 H e vas also suspected of undermining the Law, but 
like his master was providing a new prophetic power for ethi¬ 
cal motivation. 

The same personal authority which characterized both 
Jesus and the Prophets is to be attributed to Paul when he signs 
his letters .13^1 He speaks to the Church on the basis of his 
experience of God’s immediate presence ;1362 his was no second 
hand authority as in the case of the apocalyptists who recorded 
their visions pseudonymously. In I Thegs. 5:19-21, he warns 



against any minimizing of the prophetic capacity and highly 
esteems the gift of prophecy in his heirarchy of charismata . ^-^^3 
The early Christian Prophets, as their forerunners were the re¬ 
ceivers of revelation.^3^4 jp i s quite likely that the apoca¬ 
lyptic was pant of the early Christian prophetic tradition. 

Why must Paul defend this prophecy both directly in I Thess. 

5:19 and indirectly in the content of both of these letters? 

The early Christian prophecy at Thessalonica had fallen into 
ill-repute when it emptied the apocalyptic of its necessary 
prophetic content. Paul is thus forced to justify the true 
prophecy to those who had begun to doubt its validity. In 
these two letters , he refills the apocalyptic eschatology with 
the necessary prophetic-ethical content. He was called by 
Jesus just like the other disciples , which differentiates him 
from those "false", apocalyptic prophets;^65 phis call brought 
Paul immediately into contact with eschatology and ethics.1366 
The authority for the Pauline prophecy and for all genuine early 
Christian prophecy was the call of Jesus which did not exclude 
an utilisation of the apocalyptic form. 

2. The prophetic content of Thessalonians is also in¬ 
dicated by the debt which Paul owes to the Old Testament. Even 
though there are no direct Old Testament quotes, in both let¬ 
ters, implicit references are obvious.13^7 The letters' great- : 
est affinity is to the Prophetic literature ,-*-368 i 3u ^ p^g r est 
of the Old Testament including the Psalms is utilized hy Paul 
in a mosaic-like pattern,1369 Even though Paul's quotation of 
the Old Testament is not parallel to that of Qumran's, his 



usage of it places him in the same tradition as that of the 
Covenanters by the Dead Sea. The apocalyptic which is not of 
prophetic nature demonstrates a debt to the Old Testament whi 
is Tar more superficial than that of Paul's. 

The pattern which lies behind Paul's prophetic usage 
of the Old Testament is promise and fulfillment rather than 
prediction and fulfillment .1370 The events of the New Testa¬ 
ment are taken as the fulfillment of the Old Testament pro¬ 
mises .in the Old Testament one can find a reinterpreta¬ 
tion of past promises in terms of present fulfillments,1372 
hcncc the category of fulfillment fn the New Testament fit a 
better with promise than with prediction.-*-373 "There is no 
fulfillment of time without the time of fulfillment . "137^+ 

The Christological orieulalion which governs Paul's eschato¬ 
logical hope prevents him from becoming a soothsayer even in 
II Thessalonians where the multiplicity of signs leaves him 
vulnerable to that accusation .1375 The promises of the Old 
Testament had already been completed in the person of the pro 
phet Jesus Christ as well as in the mission of His apostle to 
the gentiles.1376 The completion of the promise was left out 
standing. The signs which Paul gives concerning the End were 
not meant to give a new twist or content to eschatology, but 
merely to explain the obvious fact that the day had not yet 
come, i . e . , that, the completion of the promise had not yet 
taken place. So that Paul ' s eschatology was prophetic in its 
unrelenting hope, not gnostic in its fascile security .1377 
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3. The optimism of hope was "by no means the only mark 
of the Prophets* Thoy were realists who clearly saw God's im¬ 
pending judgment upon His people and their sin; hence much of 
the prophetic literature is concerned with judgment, wrath and 
the Day of Judgment. John, Jesus, and the New Testament Church 
continued in this prophetic tradition of judgment .^-378 As with 
the prophetic word, the preaching of God's reckoning on the 
lips of the New Testament prophets was not meant to satisfy 
idle curiosity, hut rather to produce repentance and righteous¬ 
ness .1379 Paul's use of the apocalyptic material which in¬ 
volves the Last Judgment has the same prophetic call to repent¬ 
ance as that of John and Jesus, "We are of the Light," "We 
are of the day," "Let us not sleep" etc. are ethical attitudes 
of X Thessalonians which Paul derives from the Day of the Lord 
which in turn ushers in the Last Judgment.1380 

In I Thess. 1:5ff Paul makes God's vindication, as well 
as the believers ' ethical worthiness , part of the Last Judg¬ 
ment .1381 God's judgment extends beyond His people to the world 
and specifically to those who are persecuting God's people. 

This may seem like a step <jlown from the heights of the Old 
Testament Prophets , but it need not be. Since Jesus Christ 
himself is the coming Judge , he will in fact judge all men — 
the church and the world,1382 He , however, is not only Judge, 
but also Saviour--the saviour who has justified the sinner, 1383 
which entails his protection of those who suffer persecution 
for His name's sake. The "new" which Paul incorporates in the 
Judgment is Christ . 138h The Parousia brings the Church into 



the presence of the Judge for whom she must he worthy, hut 
also before her Saviour who delivers her from her enemies-. 

The wrath of God, according to the Thessalonian let¬ 
ters, is directed toward those who have rejected His son. 

(I IThess. 2:l6 and I Thess. 5:9)* Since God's wrath will 
not he revealed completely until the Last Lay (I Thess . 5:5 
and II Thess . 1:8), it is also part of the eschatological 
event (l Thess. 2; 15, l6) .1385 The wrath of God will he 
revealed at Judgment Day (II Thess . 1:8) ,1386 -pg -by- 

no means inactive at present . The wrath of God, like the 
eschatological benefits, exists in a tension of already and 
not yet .1887 The wrath of God in the eschatological manner, 
of stating God's self-vindication, and the vindication of 
His new people .1388 

The Day of the Lord is the most important aspect of 
Prophetic thought, indeed, it is the uniting element in all 
of it.1389 The Day of Yawheh probably arose out of the cul- 
tus, but the prophets freed it from rite to righteousness,1390 
The New Testament Church transferred the Day of Yahweh to the 
Parousia of Jesus Christ . 1 391 The New Testament Church in 
line with the Prophets thought that the Day was imminent.1392 
The imminence of the Parousia in the Thessalonian letters is 
the prophetic imminence of the Day of Yahweh.1893 Paul fol¬ 
lows his Christological principal systematically connecting 
all of the prophetic-eschatological to Jesus Christ the Coming 
Lord. 139^ 



e, Parousia; I Theno . 5 sIff and II Thess . 2:lff ?,re 
classical texts concerning the Parousia of Jesus Christ.^395 
Paul, of course, is not limited to these two, for the remainder 
of both letters is influenced by this main concern—the Parou- 
sia. It is one of the cornerstones of his theology.^396 The 
different nuances of the two letters do not alter the fact 
that it is the Parousia which gives meaning to history .^397 
In I Thess. 5 Jiff Paul proclaims the imminence of the Parousia 
and its immediate importance for the life of the Church in 
Thessalonica.1398 i n ji Thess. 2 tiff Paul does not abandon 
this concept, but merely cautions against the belief that the 
Parousia was already realized. The Parousia unifies the 
thought of these two letters; the two are complementary, view¬ 
ing the Parousia from different aspects. 

Parousia has two fundamental meanings—to be present, 
and to arrive.1399 In the New Testament, the term Parousia 
becomes a technical word for the appearance of Jesus Christ 
at the End.1^00 Paul shows himself in accord with the New 
Testament usage employing Parousia fourteen times in all and 
seven times in the Thessalonian letters • Parousia does 

not mean simply a return ,1^02 -jju-t in both Hellenism and in 
Judaism refers to the corning of a king or important person¬ 
age .1^03 Parousia was the word which was used for the entire 
festive occasion. 11 * 01 * It then is synonomous with epiphania , 
where Epiphany is the appearance of a dfvinity or of a royal 
person .l 1 * 0 ^ 

J, A, T. Robinson, in his book Jesus and His Coming 1 1 * 0 ^ 
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doubts that Paul's presentation of Parousia in the Thessalo- 
nian letters does justice to its meaning as a basic New Testa- 
ment doctrine . ll|0 T The Parousia of Jesus, according to Robin- 
soh contains two movement s—-visit at ion and vindication--Jesus ' 
coming to earth aud Ri.s coming to God.But there is no 
Second Coming to earth .a single Parousia with two move¬ 
ments was Jesus ’ own view of his presence , but the early Church 
split the two movements into two Bareusias. Paul, particularly, 
in the Thessalonian letters, attached the vindication to a 
Second Coming of Jesus to meet His Church rather than His com¬ 
ing to God.1^10 

Robinson is by no means alone in his endeavour to eli¬ 
minate the second coming; his effort is more than an attempt 
to unload unweildy baggage in the twentieth century. In the 
New Testament, Parousia is simply Advent and not a second 
Advent,1^11 Jeremias' and Dodd's work on the parables cannot 
simply be ignored, It is evident that the Church did some 
re-working of the parables to bring them in line with the then 
current view of the second "advent.”1^12 Parousia is not simply 
a return of Jesus ; it is more .Robinson and his colleagues 
have taught us that much. But they have submerged the second 
movement of the Parousia scenario into the first. In showing 
that the Parousia is not merely a second coming they have in¬ 
advertently made it simply a first coming. It is neither. 

What led the Church and Paul to insist on a first and 
a second coming? Glasson suggests that the usage of kyrios as 
a title for Jesus led the early Christians to expect a second 



coming, 1 * 1 ' 1 * 1 ' Robinson maintains.that there is a difference 
between Acts 2 and 3, which is reflected in the Thessalonian 

NT 

letters--a hesitation to see all the prophecies, concerning 
the Messiah as having been fulfilled in Jesus’ incarnation. 1 * +1 5 
Why? Some prophecies were still outstanding. Also we must 
remember, the Thessalonians were concerned about their own 
shane in the Parousia--as well as the share of those in the 
congregation who had died (I Thess . 4:l4ff) . li+l6 The second 
coming is an extension of the truth that God's coming to us 
transcends the divisions between individual and collective, 

God and man, 1 ^- 1 -7 The Parousia of Jesus Christ is one, but 
as the lew Testament Church perceived, it is too large a con¬ 
cept to be confined to the incarnation. Following Barth, we 
can see a threefold coming of Christ: the coming in the flesh, 
the coming in the Holy Spirit , and the final and definitive 
coming which will usher in the End. 1 ^ 1 ® 

The tension which we notice in the Thessalonian let¬ 
ters between an "already," "now" and "not yet" resulted from 
the endeavor of Christian preaching to encompass the wide 
dimensions of the Parousia.1^19 wonder the Church was 

confused. Wo wonder we cannot fit I and II Thessalonians into 
the same pattern, Paul's own preaching undoubtedly emphasized 
now one now another aspect of the Parousia. The double mean¬ 
ing of the word Parousia itself is enough to caution against 
over-simplification, i . e. , against taking any one aspect of 
the Parousia and limiting Christ's Coming to that. The Church 
in her manifold nature has guarded the tension between "already 
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"now n and "not yet," if not under the rubric Parousia, in her 
sacramental remembering, in her mystical presence, and in her 
eschatological future, faith, love, and hope (l Thess. 1:3). 

Prof. Cullmann in his latest work, has reminded us of 
the tension between the "already" and the "not yet" which must 
be kept in mind for any adequate understanding of New Testa¬ 
ment eschatology.-*-^® This tension is not simply a dialec¬ 
tical puzzle, although it does indicate the difficulty which 
exists in relating time and history, or eschatology and his¬ 
tory .d^21 The tension between "already" and "not yet" is a 
theological category in so far as it expresses the reality of 
Jesus Christ. The past , present , and future are all oriented 
around the event of history which we call Jesus Christ--his 
cross and resurrection. The "already" and "not yet" of his¬ 
tory are thus governed for the Christian by the Parousia of 
Jesus Christ ; 1^22 judging is present yet also future (II Thess. 
1:4); living is present and also future (I Thess . 3:8); per¬ 
ishing manifests the same tension (II Thess. 2:10); hoping is 
a present attitude which has a future dimension (i Thess- 1:3). 
So that the tension between "already" and "not yet" is not sim¬ 
ply a dialectical puzzle, but cuts across many of the most 
import ant theological truths of our two letters.1^23 

The "already" and "not yet" of eschatology impinge 
upon the present moment , upon the "now ,t of our present exist¬ 
ence. "Now" is the time of the Holy Spirit .^ 2 4' "Now" is the 
time of eschatological decision. "Now" is the time when we are 

confronted with Jesus Christ and His past and future . -*-^25 


The 
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dimension of the personal, the dimension of the Holy Spirit 
cannot he neglected in the ordering of the ’'already” and "not 
yet” of eschatology. Perhaps the Church has been too cautious 
in the light of the over-emphasis of the "now” at Corinth and 
at Thessalonica and among the gnostic heretics of all ages . ■ ^6 
Paul, warns against an "already” and not specifically against 
a "now" though one was contained within the other. For the 
Thessalonian Enthusiasts the belief that the Pay of the Lord 
had already come- had obvious present effects.One must 
remember that Paul legislates against any simplification of 
eschatology in terms of only the "already-now," but not against 
this dimension as such. 

In conclusion we need only to recall the types of escha 
tology and to note their similarity to the threefold coming of 
Christ, Eschatology in the Thessalonian- letters is not simply 
a science of the future , it is integral to all of Christian 
theology, "Gottes sein ist nicht im Werden Gottes sein ist im 
Zukunft, iji^g future dimension of God's being was Paul's 

concern in the Thessalonian letters even as it is ours. It 
touches past, and present as well, because that is God's nature 
"The future kingdom of God is a future not of a reality, which 
is at present unknown, but of a manifestation, which is at pre¬ 
sent veiled."1^29 Add the tension of imminence, the imminence 
Of a waited loved-one, and the whole complex eschatological 
situation at Thessalonica is prepared. -*-^30 it is not the ab¬ 
sence of love, b^t its presence which necessitates a comple¬ 
tion. It is not God's absence which necessitates a Parousia, 


but His presence. 



PART III 

ESCHATOLOGY AND ETHICS 

1. Remarks on Eschatology and Environment 

a. Ideas! and Society; In Plato's Republic , religion . 
was necessary in order to maintain order among the soldiers 
and artisans. Pliny remarks that without religion 1 awbreak- 
ing would be much worse,^^31 Cicero was of the same opinion 
By the middle of the first century the old gods * influence on 
behaviour was slight, but not to be discounted. ^33 The wan¬ 
ing importance of the ancient deities must be attributed to 
the separation of truth from the effects on behaviour. The 
religion of Plato's Republic was a functional phenomenon not 
affected by the problem of truth and falsehood (Plato has a 
number of twentieth century followers). The God of the Christ¬ 
ians had a more powerful impact on the ethical outlook of His 
adherents because they believed Him to be true .1^34 Reli¬ 
gious ideas are not simply products of economic and social 
factors, beliefs are actors ou the historical plain.-^35 The 
Marxist denial of the rSle of ideas in action is belied by 
their existence as an historical phenomenon. Human conduct 
cannot be adequately described without reference to the beliefs 
which are part of communal living. ^36 

Eschatology is a religious idea which did not arise 
ex-nihilo in Thessalonica. The ground was prepared for the 
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eschatological syndrome. However, we cannot halt the dialec¬ 
tic in mid-step. Eschatology in its turn influenced the be¬ 
haviour of the Christians in the Thessalonian Church, After 
■becoming crystallised, eschatology melted hack into the Thes¬ 
salonian milieu to play a role in forming the ethical pattern 
of the Church. This eschatology gave a special urgency to 
the ethical questions which arose in the congregation, let 
us state—one's eschatological conviction determines one's 
ethical stance .^37 i G f ac ,t , the renewed interest in escha¬ 
tology has led to a revival of New Testament ethics .^^38 
Christian hope differentiated the young church at Thessalonica 
from her pagan environment, because her hope was based on a 

vital faith in the resurrection of desus Christ, Such a liv¬ 
ing hope could not help but influence the action of the be¬ 
lievers ( some to wrong action ) .-^39 

What is the ethical good which eschatology influences? 
The good i s standing before God, being aware of God's pre-^ 

sence.l^Q Hut is that not merely a flight from the world 
aided by a peculiar eschatology? e.g., the Thessalonian one. 
The development of an interim ethic is a result of the embar¬ 
rassment felt by this accusation. Were Pauline ethics deve¬ 
loped only for a short term basis--valid for the short period 

ihhl 

between the resurrection and the Parousia? Paul's ethics 

are freed from this accusation of flight, because they are 
tied specifically to the situations of his churches . In fact , 
his ethics are so concrete he has been accused of de-spiri- 
tualizing them,1^2 Ethics cannot be separated from life 
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and life cannot be separated from hope .1^3 The humanizing 
of man-, which is the goal of ethics, cannot exist without 
the future dimension which is constitutive for the being of 
man ."*"^^ Ethics must he concrete , hut not devoid of hope. 
The ethic;s of Paul' s f irst two letters are prototypal of 
such a "future" ethic. 

Eschatology is the basis for Christian ethical ac¬ 
tion. 1^5 jt is the unique factor in a Christian social 
consciousness. For the major portion of Christian history, 
eschatology has provided the basic orientation for ethical 
behaviour ,1^46 But at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
it was still possible to say, "It is (was) almost impossible 
for one who lives in this century to imagine himself living 
in a society in which conduct was seriously affected by the 
expectat ion of the approaching end of the world . ”1^7 The 
awesome power of the atom has stilled all such nonsense. The 
movement toward ends and goals has acquired a new significance 
through the mushroom shaped interrogation point which calls 
all of our planning into question. Preparation for such an 
End is the message of the two Thessalonian letters .1^® The 
Pauline eschatology gives us a better understanding of our 
world, aiding us to face the possibility pf a finis , and pre¬ 
venting us from fleeing into a sterile optimism .1^1+9 True 
Christian eschatology calls our present order into question 
by the final order of God, 1^50 making us aware of our 

social solidarity and responsibility. lV^l 

h . Eschatology and the Idle,; The special ethical 
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problem with which Paul is concerned in both of the Thessalo- 
niah letters is that of the "idle” in fhe congregation.,1^58 
The urgent waiting for the coming of the Lord on the part of 
the Thessalonians led some of them to stop work. They defended 
this behaviour on the basis of Paul's preaching and his first 
letter. The urgent aspect of the Thessalonian eschatology 
grew out of Judaism, but the ethical result of idleness was 

a peculiar gentile conclusion .-*-^53 

I do not mean to imply that the eschatology of Paul's 
first letter was the only cause of the idle behaviour of Thes- 
salonica. The idle were already ’’busy" taking advantage of 
the brotherly love of the Church when Paul wrote his warning 
in I Thess . 4 : 10-11 . ll| 54 They seemed to take Christian charity 

in the ?ame vein as the city-dole 1 1—^ Paul warns against 
such an attitude (II Thess. 4:ll), but his eschatological pro¬ 
nouncements counterbalance the effect of his warning so that 
the idleness increases and becomes an eschatological problem 
(II Thess. 3:6ff). Such eschatological utterances as: Paul's 
expectation to be alive at the coming of the Lord (I Thess. 
4:16-17) ; lU56 his warning that the Day of the Lord would come 
like a thief in the night (I Thess. 5:2); 1 ^57 hi s desire that 
the believers be prepared for the Parousia (I Thess . 5:6) .1^+58 
and his wish, expressed throughout the fifth chapter, that the 
whole church should be without spot for her meeting with the 
Lord ,14-59 all contributed to put the Church in an exaggerated 
state of tension. The idle would not have let such a justifi¬ 
cation for their behaviour pass . Their special "business ," 
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was waiting for the Lord--a more pious excuse for their beha¬ 
viour could hardly have been found. The urgent.eschatology 
of the first did not produce the "idle" but aided their cause. 

By the time of the writing of the second letter the 
two aspects of the "enthusiastic" syndrome could not be sepa¬ 
rated. Eschatology and the "idle" acted upon one another to 
form a single pattern. 1 ^® Paul, wrote the second letter to 
calm the eschatological fever and to exhort the idle to work.^^ 
The second letter is a correction of a false impression which 
was left by the first letter -1 11 (even though the intention of 
the first and second letters were identical) .-*-^3 Paul ■ s argu¬ 
ment is directed to those,who maintained that the Parousia had 
come , i.e., the idle.1^64 Because the eschatological fever 
had risen the problem of the "idle" had become.intensified in 
the short space of time between the writing of the first and 
second letters . 

The pattern of religious enthusiasm established at 
Thessalonica has repeated itself throughout the centuries , 

An intense religious excitement has often led to an awareness 
that the End is near ecstasy brings the Kingdom of God 

closer. XHUU Although there is a common ground between 
adventist-enthusiasts and other "awakening" phenomena, they 
are not the, same .( The professional idle undoubtedly 
attracted other members of the congregation to their pious 
position of total preparation for the JParousia, Paul saw the 
danger to the Church. Eschatology, which is Christian, must 
lead to an ethical responsibility and not to idle irrespon- 
sibility. 



Not all scholars are willing to see such a connection 
hftweed eschatology and ethics in the Thessalonian letters. 

Dc Wcttand Hoffmann-^^ maintain in their commentaries 
that there is no bapis for the connection of the "idle” with 
the urgent waiting of the apocalyptic enthusiasts. Wrede 
further suggests that the Pauline warnings concerning work 
belonged to the early Christian moral tradition and are not 
necessarily connected to the apocalyptic phenomenon.l^TO 
Liitgert is not willing to allow that the "idle" were , simply 
an ethical problem. He finds a religious basis for them, but 
not that of the apocalyptic . l)+ 71 Wohlenberg, in his comment¬ 
ary on the first letter, does not connect the ataktoi with 
eschatology but he does allow for this possibility in 

1 J . Thessalonians .1^73 Spadafora categorically negates the 
possibility that the eschatology of Paul could have produced 
the "idle" phenomenon } 1^7*+ and Wikenhauser tentatively agrees 
Michaelis raises the most strenuous objection against seeing 
a basis for the "idle" in eschatology. 11 *^ 

The traditional view, however, connects the apocalyp¬ 
tic and the "idle." Bishop Lightfoot does not believe all of 
the idle should be condemned but some honestly believed the 
apostle had taught that the responsibilities of this world 

were called into question by the.imminent,coming of the 
Lord.i^77 Bornemaun in his commentary, notes the connection 
between the apocalyptic and "idle" in both of the letters , 
particularly the more serious nature of the problem in the 
second.8 Tli e two most important English commentaries on 



the letters, those of Frame and Milligan, are at one in their 
treatment of the apocalyptic syndrome . -^79 Kayes, Burkitt, and 
Howard, agree that Thessalonica was the scene for the first of 
many such adventist excitements, when© the Day .of the Lord had; 
an adverse effect on ethical 'behaviour.Buzy, Riccio.ti, 

s. 

and Masson all stand in the same tradition .Oepke , Leuc- 
ken, and Rigaux all alloy for a possible connection between apo 
calyptie and "idle . "1^82 Spicq, Dewailly, Cerfaux, and Kftmmel> 
in more recent works assume the connection between the apoca¬ 
lyptic message and the "idle. ”1^83 Prof. Reicke's full treat¬ 
ment of the subject demonstrates, beyond a doubt that those 
who had stopped working had done so because of their apocalyp- 
tio enthusiasm. 

The result of the apocalyptic syndrome led Paul to a 
discussion of work. Work not idleness is set in an eschatolo¬ 
gical context . 1^85 p au i reiterates Jesus’ message of watch¬ 
fulness and readiness--a watchfulness which should find the 
Christian at work when the Master comes.1^86 Paul, by his 
own labour, gave an example to the Thessalonians . He did not 
quietly await the Coming of the Lord. Not only was he busy 
preaching the Gospel around the Mediterranean, but he also 
worked to support himself. His eschatological directives to 
the Thessalonians were meant to help them live in troubled 
they were not meant as a palliative 


times s 
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2, Thessalonica and Ethics; Anatomy of an Ethical Syndrome 
Three ethical traditions stood‘at the disposal of the 
Thessalonians: 1. The <J ewish law pf Moses; 2, Stoic Hellenism; 

3, A gnostic pattern of-either ethical liberation or subjuga- 
tion .1^88 Elements from all three of these traditions are 
found in the New Testament.1^89 Paul was forced to wage his 
ethical battle on ell three of these fronts. The Pharisaic' 
zeal for God's law could lead to Zealotry. -^90 The Hellenistic 
utopianism and Stoic detachment from this world could lead to 
an "idleness."1^91 a gnostic spiritualism could lead to liber¬ 
tinism But together these three elements formed the "ana¬ 

tomy of the ethical syndrome at Thessalonica."1^93 

a. Zealotism: Zealotry was not limited to that poli¬ 
tical movement which bears its name.1^9^ It gave a special 
flavour to all of Judaism as well as to the Churches which Paul ,■ 
founded,1^95 j n Theopalpnicn the "aealpug" techniques wore em¬ 
ployed against Paul. The Pauline eschatology was 'materialized 
--undoubtedly by a reinterpretation of his preaching and ise- 
gesis of his first letter. -^96 Zealotry is the flavouring ele¬ 
ment in the ethical syndrome at Thessalonica precisely in the 
area of eschatology , i . e . , the materialization of eschatology.-'-* + 97 
Without the excited waiting of a materialized eschato¬ 
logy , the ethical "idle ," could not have arisen,1^98 The watch¬ 
fulness to which Paul exhorts the Thessalonians is similar to 
that waiting of the zealots because both were preparing their 
subjects for the coming of the Great King .-*-^99 The moral ex¬ 
hortations of I Thess. 5 are touched off by considerations of 
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the Day of the Lord. Paul's reflections about the;Day of the 
Lord,led him to express his mpral exhortations in concrete 
form .1500 p. The "day" requires one hind of behaviour, the 
"night" another. The day requires wakefulness, the night 
sleeping.1501 2. "Let us not sleep" is inappropriate advice 
for Christians already in a state of anxiety over the Lord's 
Parousia. These Christians had asked about the time of the 
Parousia; Paul is reminding them that they cannot know when 
He will come , but that they must be ready at all times .-*-502 
Paul simply does not leave his information on a theoretical 
level; "let us not sleep" is the moral application of his 
answer to their question about "times and seasons."1503 He 
who sleeps is in no condition to meet Ihe Coming King.^oU 
To understand Paul's words here we must perceive their Jewish 
background. 3. "Let us watch" is the positive opposite of 

"Let us not sleep." Again, Paul emphasizes the alertness 
which is necessary for the believer in the face of the cata¬ 
strophes which he knows will befall them (among which is the 
Parousia) , 1 ' 50 ' 5 "Let us watch" also appears throughout the 
eschatological passages of the Synoptics . 1 506 I 4 ,. "Let us be 

sober" is an exhortation in the same vein. There are two 
ways in which the verb nepho can be understood: the first is 

merely the same as that of "let us watch f "15 07 | 3U ^ the second 
adds a dimension to Paul's thought , "garder son sang-froid. 
The watchfulness to which Paul calls the Thessalonians should 
be of a sober variety. 
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Unfortunately, the nuance of sobrietywas lost on a 
portion of the Church* Since the events which they "believed 
would soon take place (some of them may have "believed that 
the Parousia- had already occurred) were of. such a radical 
nature, a revolutionary rather than an interim ethic was-, 
the result .1509 The. zealous nature of their faith led them 
to action. They effected a complete departure from normal 
Jewish (Christian) ethics. They demonstrated "by their actions, 
as well as their beliefs, that the Day of the Lord was truly 
a moving factor intheir lives.151Q They helped to convince 
one another by their "grasping" of eschatology in their own 
hands . 

b. r Hellenism; Hellenistic ethics are present to a 
high d,egree in the Thessalonian congregation, because it was 
composed primarily of recently converted gentiles • -'-^ll Paul 
warns them not to be lax (in their behaviour) as "the rest" 

(I Thess. 5:6), indicating thereby that .some pagan ethical 
patterns undoubtedly carried over into the Church. 1512 The 
difficulties in the Church were caused by the ignorance of . 
young believers. Paul endeavored to help build a "Christian" 
ethic for them. Only later in the history of the Church did 
the Hellenistic moralism itself take the guise of Christian 
ethics . 

Their laxity in ethical behaviour includes "idleness" 

(I Thess, 5:14). It. is not surprising that laxity in work, 
should be found among the dangers in the congregation; the 
tradition was already several hundred years old in the 
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Hellenistic cities.151^ By Paul's time the Greek view of 
work was very low . 1 5 1 5 The Sophist leaders of society were 
a perfect example of idleness ,i5l6 To this we must add the 

whole pattern of d61e and patronus ; the idle at Thessalonica 

. 1517 

were living off the work of others m the Church. 

Ataktoi , however, does not mean simply "idlers." 

Frames' study, " Oi ataktoi " demonstrates quite clearly that 
the word can he taken in a passive sense (idle) , hut that in 
Thessaloniuns , it must he translated "l oaf era ,"•'■51^ They 
were passive in so:far as they lived off the,labour of others , 
hut they were active in that they were husy-hodies (II Thess . 
3:11, Trep \ epyo soy dvous ) . 

The ataktoi had developed a revolutionary ethic. In 
their idleness they were working at causing trouble, endeav¬ 
ouring to gather adherents, and directly ignoring Paul's 
exhortation to work.1519 So it was that the , eschatological : 
movement and the ethical idle worked upon one another to 

n cpn 

exaggerate the evil of both. ? 

c. Gnosticism; The influence of the Mysteries on 
Hellenistic ethics , coupled with the class distinction pro¬ 
duced an uncontrollable element in the earlier ethics--the 
element of the "ecstatic."1521 "Peeling" entered into the 
behavioural patterns , and worked detrimentally on ethics .li 5 ^ 

With a mixture of Judaism, the gnostic pattern of ethics began 

. 1523 . 

to plague the Thessalonxans. Sleep and drunkenness, in¬ 
directly under attack by Paul in I Tbess. 5sIff, are a result ; 

of gnostic libertinism * 



The gnostic enthusiasm v;a| enhanced by their spiritual 
gifts. They demonstrated the validity of thein ethical, stance 
"by the power of the spirit . -*-525 The self-aggrandizement which 
resulted from such activity falsified theiv ethical,orientation 
at its basis .-*-526 Spiritual enthusiasm was a problem for Paul 
in many of his Churches, because it led to a spiritual con¬ 
fusion .1527 Paul's appeal to peace among the brethren as 
well as his desire that they should not quench the spirit 
indicates the two sided nature of the Churches' problem (1 
These• 5:19-23).1528 The enthusiasts utilized the spirit 
to justify their behaviour which forced the authorities to 
over-react, i . e . , quenching the spirit .-'-529 The basic pro¬ 
blem, however, stemmed from the gnostic misuse of spiritual 
gifts.1530 p QU i highly valued spiritual gifts; he objected 
only to the confusion which resulted from their misuse—in 
this case the ethical confusion, the idle busy-bodies .-*-531 
The parallel with Corinth cannot be overlooked f 1532 The same 
three elements: Judaism, Hellenism, and Gnosticism were pre¬ 
sent in both Churches .-*-533 They combined in different de¬ 
grees , and coupled with a difference in the quality of faith 
in the two Churches , formed two somewhat separate patterns 
of ethical behaviour. 

The gnostic contribution op the revolutionary ethics 
of the Thessalonians was confusion--if not precisely liberti¬ 
nism . The materialization of eschatology which was effected 
by the Thessalonians , desirous of hastening the. Parousin, led 
them tp deny the world ,153k The gnostic individualism and 
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"working all around” enabled them to indulge in revelry. 
Libertinism often accompanies a false spiritualism. 1535 
The eschatological freedom which should have been the re¬ 
sult of Paul's preaching of the resurrection was,turned 
into an exaggerated form of Hellenistic freedom, i,e,, the 
gnostic form.1536 

The three elements, of the ethical; syndrome at Thes- 
salonica--Judaism, Hellenism, Gnosticism are inextricably 
connected , 1 537 The frenzy of the zealot's eschatology 
worked upon the Hellenistic idleness to produce a gnostic 
confusion. 


3. Ethics and Eschatology . 

The connection between eschatology and ethics has 
always been a puzzle. How can two such diverse elements fit 
together? The fact is that the two are so thoroughly inter¬ 
related in the New Testament tradition that the problem has 
been rather how to separate them. ^538 The liberal school 
eliminated the apocalyptic. Weiss and Schweitzer reversed 
the process.1539 Even such commentators as Selwyn have main¬ 
tained that I Thessalonians is primarily ethical and only 
secondarily eschatological .•’-5^0 Perhaps it would be better 

to say with Klausner that their relationship is simply a 
contradiction.-^^l Eschatology and ethics cannot be separated, 
but neither do they form a consistent pattern. Eschatology 
must propel not hinder the Church to her historical respon¬ 
sibility .15^-2 The problem is that eschatology often can 
throw ethics out of balance. 
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15^3 

Ethics and eschatology belong together. The fact 

that the Christian life is determined not only by Jesus' teach¬ 
ing but by Him and His coming, obviates any separation of 

the two.15^5 Even the "realized" eschatology of C. H. Dodd 
allows for the necessity of, eschatology for a ; valid moral 
order .15^-6 Not only does eschatology influence and empower 
ethic's i the reverse is also true. A genuine Christian ethic 
expresses itp transcendental certainty in terms of the 
Parousla.15^7 

In the Thessalonian letters ethics and eschatology 
are set in a constructive tension. 1 ^® Even though Paul was 
endeavouring to correct the eschatological error of the en¬ 
thusiastic movement in the Church he does not try to pull, 

1 5 1+ Q 

the two concepts apart. The Parousia and its apocalyptic 

accouterments were still appealed to as a basis for Christian 
living.1550 Here Paul is not far from his master who appealed 
to the Kingdom of God (which broke in with His,own person) 
as the basis for a. new moral order. ^51 

a. : Righteousness and Readiness: Repentance, or even 
a total renewal, is a condition of the coming of the Kingdom 
--a condition preached by John and Jesus and the prophets 
before them. 1 552 ^ new opportunity as well as a new responsi¬ 

bility has been given to man.1553 The Coming Kingdom (coming 
Christ) brings a new chance for life; man 1 s renewed moral 
stance aided in the coming of this Kingdom . 1 ^5 1 + p Q ul preaches 
as well the possibility and responsibility (repentance) of 
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the Parousia. ??? Barth has this in mind whb n he says ?, ©hhe 
ein Queqtchen Chialismus.keine pthih . 

The message of.the Prophets was repentance as well as 
vindication. God's Day would he greeted either as a judgment 
or a Blessing according tp the ethical situation of His people 
In fact, His coming was dependent upon,the moral condition 
of Israel. New Testament prophecy may have varied the empha¬ 
sis of this message but its essential core remained .1557 The 
righteousness required by the Prophets was a sign that the 
Kingdom was near.-'-558 The freedom to love one ' s brother in 
the context of a responsible community was the surety that 
the hope of the young Christians was not in vain .^559 in 
fact, while Paul was answering the Thessalonian's question 
regarding hope he exerted them concerning ethics. 15 6 Q Eternal 
life cannot be separated from moral life. 

Paul accomplished his "exhortation to righteousness 
from a basis of readiness" by means of several images; 

1. Coming King--The Thessalonians are encouraged to wait for 
the Coming King. The sense of this waiting is passive and 
active, but in both cases ethical . On the one hand, the 
glorious nature of His coming aids the Thessalonians to pass 
through the period of persecution which purifies their be¬ 
lief. 1 -^ 1 Even the Church authorities .are like .precursors 
or parade planners existing to.prepare the Church for the 
Coming Day. -*-562 On the other hand, waiting is given an 
active quality when it is connected with service .-'-563 The 
period until the Parousia is a time for serving the brethren. 



The Thessalonians were particularly gifted in this - respeqt-f 
not lacking ip lpve .-£5$^ Their eschatological fervor, i,e., 
their common waiting on the Lord led them to service and 
brotherly love,1565 

2, Thief--Paul uses the image of the "Thief coming 
in the night" in the same way in which the Gospel tradition 
u,ses it .1566 The Thief could come at any moment , as the 
Lord could, so that the Thessalonians must be ready on a 
twenty-four hour basis. The best way to prepare for an un¬ 
certain future is to ; completely secure, the present ,-^567 

One thing is certain, however, without a doubt the Lord will 
come. The thief may still surprise us, but he can no longer 
steal the "pearl of great price. "^568 The usefulness of the 
image of the Thief as well as its evident inauguration on 
the lips of Jesus himself, led the early Church to make it 
part of the catechetical tradition,1569 

When Paul spoke of the Thief coming at an unknown, 
hour he did so to exhort the Thessalonians to prepare them¬ 
selves for that coming. They were to be morally ready, ^570 
i.e., righteous-blameless.1571 The believer lives in urgent 

need during uncertain times .^5T2 gome Thessalonians inter¬ 
preted Paul here to mean that spiritual disengagement 
equalled moral preparation, but this was far from his mean¬ 
ing as is evident from II Thessalonians .^573 

3. Light and Darkness (day and night). This image 
is not sharply in focus because it was used in many different 
ways in the gospel tradition.^57^ In fact , light and dark 
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are universal symbols not limited to any culture or religion,•*■575 
Day is the time of Life--nqt all vijl die, Night is the.time 
of sleep--not all will live.1576 Light is to darkness as the 
Church is to the world. -'-577 The light is the eschatological 
righteousness which penetrates into the unchartered night 
enabling the believers to be ready. Those who await the 

Parousia are.ready as if it were day even though the Lord 

.. . .. 1578 

comes in the night. 

b. Indicative and Imperative; The schema ’'indicative- 
imperative" is often used by Theologians, and yet is quite apt 
to describe the relationship between ethics and eschatology. 
Eschatology gives urgency to the kerygma which in its turn 
is the basis of the dldaehe .7579 Barth describes the rela¬ 
tionship between the "indicative" and the "imperative" geo¬ 
metrically, i . e . , between the vertical and the horizontal .-*-580 
In fact, Barth's whole dogmatic work is an explication of the 
indicative (dogmatic theology) and the imperative (ethics).1581 
E. Fuchs has stated it quite well, "Der Indikativ sagt die Zeit 
der Liebe aus , der Imperativ fordert deshalb unsre Zeit fur 
die Liebe an."^582 

The structure "indicative-imperative," is particularly 
useful in understanding the eschatological passage I Thess . 

5:Iff. The imperative of Verse 6 and 8a are grounded in the. 
indicative of ; verses 5,9 ,10,1583 Unfortunately, we cannot 
live only with the "indicative," sin has disrupted the world .158)+ 
For this reason Paul holds for the apocalyptic in Thessalonica 
against those.who believed that the Bay of the Lord was already 
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there. 1585 Our completion va^ts before us as it did for the 
Thessalenians ;-*-586 it has the eharacier of indicative, and 
also governs the, nature of the present imperative. Paul was 
a realist thus discerping the pecessity for the "imperative. ”3-587 

1. When the tension is lost, when the eschatological 
coloring disappears from the "indicative" legalism results .-*-588 
A domestication of eschatology, such as that effected by the 
Roman Catholics produces the same effeet .•'■589 The taming of 
eschatology through the gradual reinstatement of the Law began 
early; it is already to be found throughout the New Testament .i5?0 
The imperative was more easily controlled but the result was 
hardly satisfactory. The creativity of the "indicative" was 

lost, and the Church. resepibied even more the other sociological 
phenomena of the Hellenistic Age. In spite of the danger of a 
misinterpretation at Thessalonica Paul maintained ethics and 
eschatology, in, iepsiop .-*-591 Evan today the Church can ill- 
afford to domesticate eschatology and lose her creative force 

in society .-*-592 

2. Freedom is the eschatological opposite of the Law. 
Freedom arises from the indicative; "for freedom Christ has 

set us free." But freedom is meaningless without a future.1593 
That future is guaranteed by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
and his promise to return. ^ 59^ Freedom from the Law was a 
revolutionary concept which the Thessalonians allowed to slip 
into anarchy. In their enthusiasm for the eschatological 
revolution, they acted as if that freedom was liberty from 
the here and now as well as freedom from the Law.1595 Freedom 
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is an "indicative" given /by God; it is not inherent in 
Freedom is,theological not anthropological. However, freedom 
is not free from the gospel imperative to love-—it is an oppor¬ 
tunity for obedience .-*-597 

c. Crystallized or Christologioal: The Parousia 
writes a question mark over all of history. The crisis of 
Christ's•coming necessitates a denouement. During Christ's 
ministry's the crises which he faced brought him to the cross. 

The parables, which are supposed to contain his ethical teach¬ 
ings, reflect critical points in hie activity as well as the 
crises of the historical period to which he addressed himself 
as a prophet.1598 Paul accepted Jesus' apocalyptic openness 
tp critical events but the "great" Church was ill at ease with 
such a message. However, the crises in the life of Jesus did 
become normative for the : Church calendar .1599 

The question is whether ethics is programmatic or 
punctiliar in nature, Is morality code or commitment? 1 ^ 00 
Our question is of course overdrawn. There is not an either 
or but a both and, relating code and commitment. Unfortunately, 
it,is easier to live with a program than it is with a commit- . 
ment. The second, advent should produce commitment on the part 
of the second Adam.1^01 p^g Coming Messiah is the question 
mark over pur existence enabling us to avoid empty "program- 
ming i Ethics are primarily Christpiogical (employing 

the crisis of eschatology) and only then "crystallogical" 
(apodictic).1^03 The theological confession that the Lord 
is coming implies a certain behaviour on the part of the 
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confessor.As Paul advised the ThesSalopians His coming 
necessitates watching and cleansing. 

The Thessalonians , in their common crises , were drawn 
into a brotherhood.1605 They were persecuted and the Lord was 
coming. Some, of the believers were immobilized. Some did 
not take the imminence of the Lord as a call to act ion. 1^®^ 

But that did not prevent the majority of them from sharing 
what they had in brotherly love . 1607 The amazing thing about 
the Thessalonian Church was her ability to support the idle 
brethren. 1^08 The majority of the Church grasped that her 
new eschatological life was a possession to be used and not 
stored. 1^09 The Parousia gave a direction to their ethics , 
if not a.program, 

Eschatology exposes where a given action is going to 
lead, and thereby whether it is good or evil.I^IO Paul is 
endeavoring to make the Thessalonians mature men rather than 
teaching them a.morality.l6ll The Church must live with a 
future which is open; she should not claim to have ready-made 
answers for all ethical problems. Her ethical program is a 
direction. Her future is governed by the coming Lord, so 
that the Church lives proleptically for God 1 s sake and not 
for good's sake.l6l2 


The person 
both Paul's 
different 


Schema for Christian Ethics 

I., r ,. ". 1 11 . i . i .i I I . ,u M H, ——*-r- . 

a. A Christian ethic is Christological: 
of Jesus Christ and Paul's faith in Him structure 
eschatology and ethics,^14 Of course , there are 
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ways of ordering ethical categories other than Christian, but 
when ethics arc Christian, then Jesus Christ must form them«1^5 
Paul expresses the Christological nature of : his concern in I 
Thess. 5 ?10 , "whether we are awake or sleeping, with him we : 
shall live ." Living is a matter of ethics, and;Jesus Christ 
is the ; Life. 1 ^l6 The living of.the early Christians was formed 
by their life together with Jesus Christ , and through their 
"living" -ethic, the Church ultimately became a world foree. 

The Christological nature of Paul's ethics comes to 
expression most forcibly in-the verses I Thess. 1:3. II Thess. 
2:3,4 and also in I Thess. 5:8. The former two verses are 
firmly set in ethico-Christological passages; the latter in 
an ethico-esehatological passage All of Paul' s , further 

ethical exhortation is built upon the three cornered base of 
faith, hope, and love. 1^19 The Thessalonians grasped by faith 
the Gospel of love thereby guaranteeing for themselves a 
future .1820 matter that their future was called into 

question by persecution and a possible delay of the Parousia, 
the gospel of faith, hope , and love secured their future. 

Faith as a virtue is conditioned eschatologically by 
Easter .1621 Faith is fidelity without which no ethical vir¬ 
tue ,is constant (I Thess. 3). God is the primary faithful 
one (I Thess. 5:24; JI Thess. 3:3). Our faith is a response 
to His faithfulness, but it is not without content . Paul 
reminded the Thessalonians of this content in 1 Thess. 4:l4, 

"if we believe that Jesus Christ died and was raised." This 
is the eschatology "inaugurated" by Easter . Its ethical 
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orientation is a firmness in the living out of tliat faith in 
the life of the congregation .1^22 On the -whole they remnihhd 
true to that faith, which greatly comforted Paul (I Thess. 
3 : 5 - 6 ) . 

Love is precisely that living oulj of faith, and is 
thereby itself a hit of eschatology. 1 ^ 2 ^ Where true brotherly 
love appears in the congregation, as it did at Thessalonica, 
Jesus Christ is at work.The love of the Thessalonians 
was sacrificial, and proof enough for Taul that his work was 
not in vain.!625 The future dimension of love is apparent in 
the treatment which the idlers in Thessalonica received. They 
were given the charity for which they wished, in the hope 
that they would grasp once again the true nature of eschato¬ 
logy . 1626 Love of such a nature was open to abuse, as it 
could be easily taken for granted- 1 ^ 2 ? 

Hope is the dominant note of the ethical exhortations 
in the Thessalonian lefclers. 1 ^ 2 ® The Thessalonians were dis¬ 
couraged by deaths and persecution; they needed hope to go 

1629 

on working. ' The expectancy which Paul supplied was escha¬ 

tological . Hope differentiated the Hellenistic eschatology 
from that of the Christians . ^S.Q Unfortunately, eschatologi- 
cal hope also divided the Thessalonians.1631 Some had for¬ 
gotten that hope was a virtue and not a vice. Hope should 
have given them a confidence in God and His faithfulness as 
well as the necessary resources of joy to carry on their liv¬ 
ing in the face of danger. !632 
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h, A Christian Ethic is "Spiritual”; Paul is care¬ 
ful not to disparage the .Spirit as suchin spite of its mis - 
use by the Thessalonians and Corinthians. , Paul knew that 
Christian ethics could only he empowered hy the Spirit, A 
domestication and simplification of the Spirit phenomena 
into, an ecclesiasticism was no alternative for Paul .1633 
Only-the Holy Spirit can.truly sanctify and sanctification 
is the aim of ethics .^34 Ethics are for God not man,.. The 
spiritual gifts were not given to honour the recipient, hut 
to he returned liturgically to God Himself. Therein was the, 
error of the Spiritists hoth at Corinth and at Thessalonica. 
Their spiritual gifts were used in the one case, for their 
own glorification and in the other for the demonstration of 
their own peculiar eschatology. Spiritual gifts are given 
not as ends in themselves, hut for service-^ leiturgeja and 
diakonia ,,1635 The end result of the gifts was an. ethical 
one.1636 Jhe Spirit was a sign that the End had broken in 
and, should have led the Thessalonians to ethical action.-^37 
Ethical action is not simple activity. The husy- 
hodies at Thessalonica were the idle; they were active, hut 
their action was not ethical. Paul endeavors to calm down 
their excitement, and to transform their business into true 
brotherly love. He cautions them to he "quiet" in I Thess. 
4:11 and II Thess. 3:12, hut not passive.7-63® The Thessa¬ 
lonians are admonished to work "quietly" as they wait for the 
Parousia. Paul desired to lead the Thessalonians to the si¬ 
lence , i.e., to the quietness of one who has entered God's 
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rest .1639 The sam e eschatological rest Paul premised to those 
afflicted by persecution in Thessalonica 

c. A Christian Ethic is "Material"! They arose in 
the Roman-Hellenistic World, and are not free from its dis¬ 
tinctive mark .1^1 For this reason, the Pauline ethics have 
been critized as being too conservative.-^^ He did not make 
a complete break from Hellenism or Judaism. He vas not suf¬ 
ficiently revolutionary. In fact, the Church continued some 
of the social work of the state , thus preserving the old 
order.The thought did not occur to Paul that he should 
establish a new world order--the Gospel would do that of its 
own accord. 

"Prove all things" is Paul's advice to the Thessalo- 
nians (I Thess. 5 :21) . The proving of all things undoubtedly 
underminded any revolution, for all that was good was to be 
retained.Everything was not to be abandoned. The pro¬ 
cess of testing deals with concrete realities and possibili¬ 
ties . Paul's ethics dealt with specific problems as they 
arose —for this reason they were not systematic .-^^5 They 
were concrete, but for this no less critical .After 
"proving all things" some possibilities had to be rejected 
as not worthy of Christ . Each situation was treated on its . 
own, considering primarily its effect on the congregation and 
on their brotherly love.1647 Paul’s ethics were thus social 
ethics ; the congregation was a social entity.1^® Each new 
ethical problem which affected the Church had to be decided 
upon. Each new decision made the Church's ethics more con¬ 
crete .1649 
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These decisions were not individual, hut rather Churehly 
However, there was a movement toward an individualism in, : ethics 
--each Christian had to make ethical decisions just as 

with the Church, the new Believer was given a new outlook. on 
which to hase his actions .^^l Jesus made room for personal- 
decision in social ethics by his attack on motivation. 1^52 
If sin could be an individual, concrete matter as well as a 
collective condition, so could its counterpart--positive 
ethical good.-'-^53 Paul gives some ethical suggestions which 
have an individual flavour, as in II Thess. 3“10, so that the 
accusation that he individualizes ethics is true.^^ How 
else ,can ethics be concrete until they reach the final mean¬ 
ingful unit? However, he does not disregard their social 
context. 

The cross of Jesus Christ, which is the example and 
basis for all Christian ethics, is absurdly concrete .1^55 It 
is a once and for all happening, unrepeatable. Paul's indi¬ 
vidualizing of ethics is thus on good grounds, but more impor¬ 
tant is the concrete nature of the Cross in relation to the 
immediacy of each ethical decision which faces the Christian. 

The concreteness of Christian ethics differentiated them 
from Hellenism.1^56 

d. A Christian Ethic is Ecclesiological; The indi¬ 
vidualizing tendency of Paul's ethics is false when it is 
separated from his warnings.concerning the responsibilities 
of each brother for his neighbor. Each Christian is answer- 
able for his own motives, but he is also under, order to care 
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for his brother .1657 Christian love finds its legitimate 
expression only in the community. 1 ^58 The early Church made 
an abortive attempt at ecclesiological ethics with a dis¬ 
tinctly eschatological motive--they brought all their goods 
to a common treasury. In another attempt to eliminate the 
poor from their midst, Paul made a collection which was 
designated for Jerusalem. 59 Both endeavors on the part 

of the Church demonstrate their inter-dependence in Christ¬ 
ian love. The upbuilding and maintaining of the Body of 
Christ was not an end in itself. The eschatological glory 
of God was at stake. The Church had to be ready to meet the 
coming Lord.166° The Church is also the point at which God's 
reconciliation of the world is taking place, and she should 
live like it . 

In order to be pure at His Coming and in order to be 
the point where reconciliation takes place, the Church re¬ 
quires some degree of order and authority The order 

which is needed is of an ethical variety, and thus requires 

l6 61i 

disciplinary action by the Church. This discipline was 

l66k 

aided by Christian prophecy. Discipline was used so that 

peace might reign in the community and brotherly love rule 
in the heart . Paul knows the value of order; he appeals 

to it himself for the progress of the Gospel. 1666 Unfortu¬ 
nately , order can have the opposite effect; too much chas¬ 
tening can dampen the Spirit , and thus also have a negative 
effect on ethics . The ecclesiological ethics of Paul 

guard against any such tendency. Church authority was of 
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a qualified nature, because;. the End was near; Each 

Blaster already had ; a master , and each servant a servant , ”1669 
The proper picture of ecclesiological ethics Is that of the 
Body,, where each member depends on the other to maintain 
the whole,1670- 

e, A Christian Ethic is Eschatological s Pauline-^Tl 
ethics are touched in all points by eschatology, freeing them 
from the danger of a fascile return to vapid moralisms . 

The Second, Coming calls all of our self-confidence and security 
into question. ^-673 All Utopian schemes and perfectionists 
dreams are destroyed by an- "apocalyptic”- realism ,1-67^ However, 
one must not be deceived into a state of unpreparedness; only 
a spotless bride is adequate for the ; Bridegroom * -*-^5 The 
persecution of the last times leads to a godly patience* 

The eschatological nature of Paul's theology provides a goal 
for ethical behaviour, which preserves his situational ethics 
from becoming completely relative . 1^77 

f. A Christian Ethic is an Ethic of Service; How can- 
such a statement be,made in the light of,the apocalyptic ele¬ 
ments in the two Thessalonian letters? Must it not be reduced 
to some form of paradox such as; Pauline ethics are world- 
affirming, but at the same time world-denying.1678 To be 

sure Paul does seem to look both ways, else the sect-types 
would not be able to find so many proof texts for their be¬ 
lief s . 1679 However, there are certainly two such theological 
types as well as sociological constructs--one world-affirming 
and the other world-denying.^680 The question is whether 
Paul merely held these two in balance? 
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Jesus -was also accused of denying this world when he 
went about setting up his own peculiar kingdom.He said 
unsettling things about the state, marriage, and possessions 
etc,, which left him open to the accusation that he was deny¬ 
ing the goodness of God's creation.1682 The incarnation 
militates against any such simplification of Jesus' ethic. 

He was not a principle, he was a man.^®3 The Cross shows 
us the love of God, and that is the same way in which we 
should look at the world.16.84 Jesus Christ became man and 
suffered so that in suffering we may aid our fellow creatures 
attain the maturity of manhood.Jesus is also open to 
the world in so far as he is open to the future , i . e. , his 
future Parousia. The radicals at Thessalonica had cut them¬ 
selves off from the future and therefore from the world, 
since for them the Parousia had already happened.1^86 

Historically, the accusation that Paul is world 
denying is false, however, he like Jesus made statements 
which seemed to indicate a separation of the Church from the 
world .1^87 What is the case against Paul? In Thessalonians , 
there is no valuation of human institutions as such.1688 
The apocalyptic contrasts God and the world.1689 The en¬ 
thusiasts , in a misunderstanding of Paul, did act as if the 
world was about to pass away and thus not worthy of their 
attention.1^90 The apocalyptic eschatology of the Thessa- 
lonian letters includes a major section on judgment--judg¬ 
ment on the world as well as on God ' s people . Paul's 
effort to form communities of Christians in the cities which 
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lie visited is also evidence that the status quo ?as not satis- 
factory--the Mediterranean World needed some new salt,1^91 
Paul’s ethic was directed to the Church and not to the wo rid. 
Like the prophets , he gave up on the people .and turned to a 

righteous remnant 9 2 

Against all of these arguments and in line with the 
incarnation, Paul’s ethics were world-open 0 God wished that 
Paul remain 1 incarnate as His missionary rather than depart 
to he with Him as Paul desired .1693 How could a missionary 
he anything hut world affirming 9 if he desired bo make any 
vital contact with his listenersv 1691+ The incarnation and 
the Second Coming had the same openness to the world for hoth 
Paul and Jesus «1^95 Because Paul was open.to the Parousia, 
he was open to the,world to which his master would come.1^96 
Paul had been trained as a Pharisee, and they were realists 
in regard to the world.1^97 Even though his ethics are di¬ 
rected to the Church, they observe the concrete situation in 
which the Church developed * 1^98 His attitude toward work 
is an example. In conflict with some of the church members 
who were excited over eschatology and avoiding their daily 
duties, he orders them to work 3 - L ^99 Paul’s ethics affirm 
the world primarily because he knows the goal of the world. 

g. A Christian Ethic is ^Exemplary n s In Paul wc do 
not find an interim-ethic , but rather a lew Covenant ethlq.^ 00 
Jesus Christ did not establish an interim, he confirmed God’s 
new covenant with man. The covenant was one of freedom and 
new life . 1701 But the covenant was specific ; the shape it 



took was determined by the obedience which Jesus Christ ren¬ 
dered to God.1702 He is the Hew Man, who stands at the : head, 
of a new hupianity, j n order tp fulfill the new Covenant , 

he took on the form of a servant, thus making that form 
incumbent on the whole new humanity. 

The new obedience was characterized by Jesus ' escha¬ 
tological command, "follow me. "1704 The "service" which the 
new believers took upon themselves contained a future dimen¬ 
sion, i,e,, they served in anticipation of the final consum¬ 
mation .1TQ5 The apocalyptic question as to the identity of 
the ruler of the world affected the quality and character of 
Christian service f iT06 The new obedience required a 24 hour 
alert; Christian service has no ' end. ' -*-707 Such spiritual 
discipline gives it a quality of endurance. 1 ^ 0 ® The perser- 
verance which came from the new, eschatological discipline 
provided the young Church at Thessalonica with the resources 
sufficient for practical diakonia . Despite her limited 
material possibilities, she cared both for her own poor and 
the poor in Jerusalem.^709 

Paul exhorted the Thessalonians to immitate him in 
his willingness to work.-*-^® It formed a part of his teach¬ 
ing , but was specifically applicable at Thessalonica where 
some of the members had stopped working .1-711 The process of 
imitation in ethics is not specifically Christian except when 
the example is Christ.The exhortation to imitate Paul 
was in order to bring the young believers closer to Jesus 
Christ in their ethical behaviour. The members of the Body 
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of Christ were forced, by means of 'example' to observe more 
carefully their neighbor' s■as well as their own behaviour . 

In this respect one can speak of a "typological" ethic .-*-713 , 

The exemplary ethics as directed, to the Thessalonians 
was meant to deal with one problem, i . e . , of work. Paul dig¬ 
nified labour in his own person, not because labour in itself 
was divine, but because it was done for the sake of Christ .171*+ 
Paul's ethics became very concrete. At this point they went 
against the tradition of the Hellenistic World, and allowed 
the Church to appeal to the common man in his struggle to 
earn his bread (he had to work). Paul's work was of the low¬ 
est type (hand labour), which allowed the Chnrch to appeal 
to his example in her struggle to dignify all work.-*-715 



CONCLUSION 

It.ip nov appropriate to summarize the points which 
we have treated in order not to lose sight of the original 
destination which we set for ourselves . 

We -began by treating the city of Thessalonica. It 
was founded by Cassander, and its history shows its importance 
throughout.Ancient Times. Thessalonica was.favored by an ex¬ 
cellent geographical location. The city was an intermediate 
point between East and West—as well as between North and 
South. First Century Thessalonica profited from the politi¬ 
cal transition effected under the Empire of Rome, while al 
the same time maintaining distinctive characteristics of her 
own . 

Thessalonica profited considerably from the economic 
benefits of the unified Me 3, it err anea n Wopld--her port and monu 
ments are present witnesses to the fact (p. 15ff). Unfortu¬ 
nately the prosperity was not uniform. A certain amount of 
discontent must have resulted from the large gulf which sepa¬ 
rated the rich from the poor. The products of the land, as 
well as their industrial processing was in the hands of a rela 
tively few capitalists. But the commerce which flowed through 
the Port of Thessalonica, nevertheless , aggrandized the whole 
city. The cost of such aggrandizement became so great as to 
lead the capitalists to take an attitude of rentier . 
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The urbanization which took place in the Hellenistic 
age did not leave Thessalonica untouched (p a 34ff). She was 
a characteristically Greek city, hut hy the time of the first 
century the old democratic ideals had broken down under the 
realities of class struggles. The dreams of social revolu¬ 
tion were themselves a sign of the tensions under which the 
lower classes livedo In order to control the dissatisfaction 
of the dispossessed, paternalism arose—panem et ; circenses . 

The Macedonians were, however, of extremely independent nature 
which was not obliterated by the population mobility of the 
first century e Their tradition made it even more difficult 
for them to/accept the role of slaves or to disappear into 
the disinherited proletariat. The little remuneration which 
the lower classes received for their labour led them to seek 
a livlihood in other directions , e . g. , through the means of 
a Patron when possibleo The possessing class also despised 
labour, because it was not only unnecessary but also degrading 
A disintegration of moral f“iber was a necessary correlate to 
the destruction of human dignity. 

Religious phenomena were present in Thessalonica in 
various forms; they arose in successive waves as expressions 
of man's quest for dignity (p 0 63ff).. The Cult of the Emperor 
was an expression of a new world reality--a mass civilization 
under Roman hegemony * The mystery of the Cabiren became a 
special cult of Thessalonica, but lost its potency through 
domestication. The acceptance of Dionysius and the other 
Mysteries points to a changing social structure--only vital 
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religions of feeling and expression reached all the way down 
to the bottom of the social ladder. The Gnostic tendency 
and a Jewish Synagogue completed the religious complex of 
Thessalonica. 

The Church at Thessalonica respited from Paul's preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel (p. 87ff), and found firm footing in the 

city because the Gospel truly dignified men of all classes. 

The Church reflected the class strnctnre of tbe city in that 
it was composed of elements from all the classes —from rich 
to poor. The. presence of Jews in the Church is confirmation 
of the fact that the Church extended to all levels of society, 
for the Jews were in fact to be found throughout the social 
structure. The "pillars" of the Church, however, must have 
been from among the artisans. 

The Church in Thessalonica was therefore, a concrete, 
historical phenomenon (p.lOlff). Paul and his letters were 
also products of the Roman-hellenistic Age. The eschatology 
which we find in the letters to the Thessalonians was condi¬ 
tioned by this factor of concretion • Therefore, the similarity 
and differences between first and second Thessalonians must 
be discussed in historical terms. In fact , the events of 
Paul's life and the differing situations of his Churches (and 
each of them also varying according to time) make it diffi¬ 
cult to schematize his thinking regarding eschatology (or any 
other doctrine for that matter). 

An anatomy of the Thessalonian eschatology (p. 118ff) 

includes three factors! dei^yj disorder; and detonation. 
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The pressure to which the young congregation was subjected 
led them to emphasize eschatology, and also to distort it. 
The Church, herself ,, was part of the eschatological envi¬ 
ronment in her sacraments, mission, preaching, and meeting 
(p. 126 ff), demonstrating how eschatology took on concrete 
forms. 

The historical process which gave rise to eschato¬ 
logy was also treated theologically by Paul (p. .137f£); 

Paul used eschatology as his hermeneutical principle for 
the understanding of history^--it is the same Coming Christ 
who gave us hope because he died for us and was raised 
from the dead. The various signs of the epchaton to which 
Paul appeals particularly in the II Letter must be under¬ 
stood in terms of Jesus Christ . Paul's eschatology, as well 
as his understanding of history, was Christological. There¬ 
fore , these apocalyptic signs contain prophetic content . 
Paul's usage of.the apocalyptic in no way dulls his ethical 
concern, rather it is sharpened. Prophetic and apocalyptic 
alike are governed by the Parousia. The Church must be 
ethically ready to meet her Lord. 

Eschatology is thus a contrihufing factor to any 
Christian Ethic (p. 17 Off). It ,fs the unique factor in a 
Christian social consciousness, Unfortunately, a portion 
of the Church at Thessalonica misunderstood the , cpnneotion 
between eschatology and ethics (p. ff). They assumed 

that the imminent coming of Christ required a radical pre¬ 
paration on their part, and thus they quit their daily tasks 
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In this context Paul treats the proper Christian attitude 
to the Parousia. An eschatological consciousness must give 
the Church an added incentive to perform her daily, worldly 
tasks in a manner appropriate to her Coming Lord. 

The ethical syndrome which developed out of Paul's 
eschatological message contains elements from Judaism, 
Hellenism, and Gnosticism (p. 177ff)* In spite of the dangers 
evident at Thessalonioa ? Paul makes it plain that eschatology 
and ethics belong together (p. l82ff). Repentance is an 
ethical category conditioned by the Parousia. Eschatology, 
however, calls all ethical programs into question. We con¬ 
cluded our work with a schema for Christian ethics (p .189 ff). 

"Hence it is futile to appeal to the New Testament— 
or the Old —for a pattern of government today.In fact, no 
pattern from the past can be used now...We can study and 
learn much from the political dreams of such ancient thinkers 
as Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics ; and we can also discover 
the deep principles of personal, ethics set forth in the Gos¬ 
pels and in the New Testament epistles ; and these we can take 
as our 'guide for life.' But we must learn as we go. >. . "1T16. 
Grant calls allsNew Testament ethics into question. Is he 
right? Is there no permanent pattern of ethics to be found 
in the New Testament? He is probably quite close to the 
truth. The apostolic fathers were by no means united in 
their attempt to regulate social ethics--they faced different 
problems from those of the Apostles. In the twentieth cen¬ 
tury we face ethical decisions undreamed of by the writers 



of the Jew Testament, e . g . , how do we as Christians meet the 
technological revolution or how should the Chprch evaluate 
the pressures of accelerated economic.movement? We even wait 
in vain to hear a decisive word,from the hew Testament over 
such social problems as did exist. But is Grant sufficiently 
radical in his judgment? What of his "deep principles of per¬ 
sonal ethics?" What of our own schema of ethics derived from 
the Thessalonian letters ? Is a retreat to "personal" ethics 
an adequate solution? If the constant flux in social situa¬ 
tions requires an ever altered ethical stance, the permanent 
eschatological position of the Christian Church, which declare 
the sovereignty and faithfulness of God, judges all ethical 
structures . All principles , even thoae derived from the New 
Testament, are only provisionalj because we worship God not 
a summum bonum. 

Does that leave the Christian without ethical direc¬ 
tion? Wo, because we follow an incarnate Master, He calls 
us to come with him toward the eschatological Kingdom which 
he is preparing for the world. The future is the dimension 
of the twentieth century, but the future is His. This is, of 
course, a confessional statement, but then Christian ethics 
are confessional in nature. The affirmation that Jesus Christ 
is Lord eliminates text-book morals. What then of the major 
movements of our Age, i.e., revolution and reform? What of 
them in the light of the revelation that Jesus is Lord of 
the future? Both revolution and reform require a program. 

They are text-book matters. Paul is neither a revolutionary 
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nor a reformer. He knows that any absolutizing of the anti- 
penultimate or penultimate is inadequate. "Radicalism hates 
time, and compromise hates et ernity«Reform is hollow 
and revolution is enthusiastic without the necessary direction 
of the Ultimate. Jesus Christ is incarnate both for revolu¬ 
tionaries and reformers. The Christian of the twentieth 
century must be incarnate in the movements of revolution 
and reform which affect his fellowman. But he knows that 
these are anti-penultimate and penultimate movements which 
will pass away before the Ultimate--Jesus Christ. 



FOOTNOTES 


Introduction 

1. Of course, once.human thought has come to grips 
with real problems, it is able to lead human life, the first 
movement is the one which , comes to grips with human life 
just as W. Ramsay suggests (n. 78 0) , p. 32 . 

2. E. Wolf, Theologische Grundfragen der Sozial Ethik 
(1959), p. 37. ' ! Mit dem Begriff der Freiheit wird im NT eine 
eschatologische Wirklichkeit verkundigt . " 

3. A. Th. van Leeuwen (n. 808) , p, 137° 

h. To be among tbe dispossessed was a live possibility 
under the Roman yoke. Livy XIV, 30. "Like a lacerated and dis 
jointed animal, . . is his description of Macedonia, We - 

know that this was exaggerated, but still a threat. 

5. I These. H;l3 . 

6. l6 Epode of Horace for example. 
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1. Q. Eds on, "Notes on the Thracian Pharos: Classical 
PhMology , 42 (1947 )j p. 102 f. "Excavations carried out in 1930 
hy the University of Salonica on Mikro Karaournu, hk e promontory 
which extends into the Thermaic Gulf about 3 miles south of the 
old city of Salpnica, brought po light significant archeological 
finds. The cape was inhabited from the Iron Age (ca, 1000 P,C.) 
down to at least the fifth and fourth penturies and perhaps 
throughout antiquity." 

■ 2. Q£pyn, fi OeaootXov f kr) , icat 'Hya0fa is attributed to 
Thucydides , l,6l. Zonaras also calls Thessalonica '‘Hya0 fa. 

Apn, XII t. 2 6 . "Macedoniam antiquitus Emathiarn dictam (lustin, 
7,1, all.), Alesandrum Magnum adjective gentilitio nominari 
passim Emathium (Ovid. trist. 3,5,39), "L.F, Tafel, De Thessa¬ 
lonica ejusque agro. Dissertatio geographica (1839), p, IV. 

The name v Hya0ia referred to the province of which Thessalonica 
was the major city. 

3. Stephan of Byzantium, De Urbibus. loo. cit. 

QeaaaX qv 1 k fi, irdAis MaKedovfa, v fixxs v dpa PkoU ito v AAiq. 

4. 0. Tafrali, Topographie de Thessalonique (1913) V 
p. 5. "Halia, nom donn6 probablement par les habitants de 

1'interieur pour designer la citd maritime, le port par excels 
lence de leur pays." 

5. Tafel (n. 2), p. V. "Ultimum urbis clarissimae 
nomen, antequam in Thessalonicam abiret , est 0£pyn." Strabon, 

7, 24. f| np^TEpov 0€pyn ^KaXeiTO Thucydides , 1, 61,2., 

v hvov ©ecaaXovfKri it 6 A 1 . s TrdXai 0£pyn ^KaXeixo. The evidence 
as amassed by Edson and Tafel seems to be conclusive that the 
site upon which Thessalonica was built was Therma . This is 
opposed by Demitsas, r“i MqKeSovfa ( 1896 ) , pp . 403f. 

6. Migne, Fatr. gr • CXVI , Paris 1864. C . 15, col . 

1184. "Thermae urbis nomen thermis ipsius debetur." ^<5s 

(Leontius ) a(5x f Ka xcts x oov <ay fvicv k ayctpas , "aya icai too x cov , 

0 e p y to v D 6 dxoov 6 ^ k ou . k ot 0 e XSv . : ir.?p i k -«0 dp as - y s x 61 Kat x cov 

^KEiae 'bvxcov 6riyppfcov €yg<5Acov K.ai Trpoxrxvwv dohyexpev 
TrduoeTrx ov oikov xm yappupi, 6 a b 1 X e x a Kaxa^oayftaas x e P e i^ v 
y € a 0 u too 6 riy oa f ou XouxpoO k at x ou a x a 6 i 0 u . Taf el (n. 2 ) , 
p, 12f. "Habuit igitur thermas quasdam, proprie dictas, 
ipsa urbs Thessalonica, a balnep publico, quo nulla civitas 
carebat, probe distinguendas." 
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7. G. Busolt, Griephische Staatskunde ; (3 ed. 1920), 
p, 159. "Beim Gyqoikj.smos in jeder; Form tlifl es ater Haupt- . 
sache, dass die Burger der beteiligten Gemeinden fprts.n zu, . 
Burgern einer einzigen Polls i warden, dass die ihr gemeinsames - 
Rathaus und Prytanein halten, dieselbe Staatsregierung und 
Verwaltung, dasselbe Gesetz und Recht." For a full treatment 
of the sub j ect in relation to Thessalonica see E. Kuhn, Ueber 
Die Ent st ehung der Staedte Der Alten . Komenverfas sungund 
Synoikismos (1878), p. 3l6ff. 

8. The names of some of the 26 are given in Strabon 

VII. 21. 

9. Kaaaavdpou Kifoya Stephan of Byzantium loc. cit. 
de urbibus. Other traditions arose because of the ancient 
practice of fanciful and allegorical etymology (which has 
given many a modern scholar hours of enjoyable passatempo ) , 

a tradition arose claiming Phillip II as fonnciing father 
in honor of his victory over the Thessalonians eecaoiXuSv v.fieri 
Cf. J, G. r Droysen, Geschichte des Hellehismus-, 2 (I 878 ), p. 316 

10. Tafrali (n. 4), p. 2. Droysen (n. 9)» p, 157. 

11. Which she was not. 

12. Droysen (n. 9)» p• 158, The Geography of' Strabo 
VII, fr. 21. Loeb (1924) gtroivdyaas 65 xrlv irSXiv dt tt 5 xfjs5auxo0 

yuvot vk bs 0 ecaaXpv f kcs <j> i X f tttt ou 6 5 x oO Ay tfvx oy 0vyctxp<5s , 

Ka0eXffiv x 3t £v xfi KpoiaC6i iroXfeyaxa Kat xiix £vt<B Bepyafu) 
k6Xttu TTspV s £? <al fficoph kat ayvoiKfcas e f s ''tv. 

13. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of 
the Hellenistic World, 2 (1941) , p . 625 . 

14. W. MacDonald, "Archaelogy and St, Paul's Journeys . 
in Greek Lands" Biblical Archaelogist , vol. Ill, n. 2 (1940 ) , 

p. 22. "No excavation on a large scale has been attempted 
here , owing chiefly to the cost of demolishing the overlying 
buildings of the modern city. However, a considerable number 
of monuments of the late Roman and Byzantine periods are 
still standing. The acropolis, commanding an incomparable 
view of the lower city and the gulf, is still protected by 
well preserved walls and towers of the mediaeval period, but 
incorporates many ancient blocks , some of which bear inscrip¬ 
tions, and rest on foundations dating to the Greek period." 

15. S. H, Cook., F, E. Adcock, M. P. Charlesworth (eds.) 
The Cambridge Ancient History, 7-12 (1928-1939) here 7 (1928), 
p. 213 . 

16. Livy, XXXIX, 27* 
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17. Livy, XLIV.10. Rpvocatis igitur in naves mili- 
tibus omissaque Th.essaloniose oppugnatione Aeniam inde petunt . 

18 . Livy, XLIV.32-45. Beroea primum, deinde Thessa¬ 
lonica et Pella et deinceps ojnnis fer®e Macedonia int ra biduum 
dedita, 

19. Livy, XLV.29,9} 30,4, 

20. An inscription shows that the four republics 
maintained a degree of local organization. Revue Arch. 37 
(l900), p» 489, no. 130, Cf. Larsen, Greece; T. Frank, ed.. 

An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, 4 (1933), p. 303« 

21. Geography of Strabo VII.323, Loeb (1924). 

QeaaaXov itcefas , McxkeSov i Kfjs tt 6A £ us , v vuv ydAiata Tffiv 
^dAAuv eGavSp e X . Thessalonica, a Macedonian city which is 
more populous than the rest. 

22. H. Gaebler, Pie Antike Munzen Nord-Griechenlands, 
3 (1906), part II, p. 117ff. 

23. Especially Cicero, De Prov. Consul.'2; see 
below, p. 29ff. Re wrote his letters Ad Quintum fratrem 
1.3,4. and Ad Atticum, III. 8-22 while in Thessalonica. 

S. A. Constans, Ciceron, Correspondance, Z (1935), p, 26-90. 

24. C.A.H., 7 (n. 15), p. 213. 

25. Dio's Roman History, XLI.18, 43, Loeb (1916). 

26. Appian, The Civil Wars, Loeb (1913), IV.118,. 

And Plutarch, Brutus, 46 Loeb (1918). The promise of Brutus 
to his troops to the effect that they could plunder Thessa¬ 
lonica left the city no choice but to side with Octavius. 

27. Pliny, Naturalis Historia, IV.10, Loeb (1942). 
"Liberae conditionis . " 

28 . Livy, XLV. 29 . Omnium primum liberos esse jubere 
Macedonae , habent is urbes easdem agrosque ,. utentes legibus 
suis, a nuos creantis magistratibus. 

29 . C.A.H. 9 , (n. 15) , p. 465. 

3.0, Taf.el, (n. 2), p. XXVIII. "Sunt autem numi 
Thessalonicensium Graeci, quibus inscriptumj 0ECCAAOWIKEGH 
EAEY0EPIAC.cum Octaviae (?)," Gaebler (n. 22), p. 121, 

"Wenn Thessalonike mit dem Vs-Bild von io. 24 ganz offenbar 
dem Statthalter L. Marcius Cersonrinus huldigt, so wird man 
kaum fehlgehen mit der Vermutung, dass hierdurch der Dank 
ausgedruckt ist fur seine Mithiilfe zu der Laut Rs .-Aufschrift 
zwischen Thessalonike und Rom herbeigefuhrten (3M0NIA. 
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31. M. : N. Tod, Greek Inscriptions from Macedonia: 
Journal of Hellenic Studies* 42 (1922), p. 173. He refers 
to Demibsas (n. 5 ) , p. U'34 no. 373 . 

32. E. Kuhn, Die stadtische.und biirgerliche Ver- 
fassung des Romischen Reichs his auf die Zeiten Justinians , 

1 (1861) , p. 31. "In vers,chiedenen Stellen wird von dem 
Trihut der freien gtadte sowie der Konige als von etwas 
Thatsachlichem geredet . Das. diirfte: jedoch fast in alien 
jenen Stellen von solchen, iiherdies durch ausserordentliehe 
Umstande bedi'ngten, Anforderungen zu ; verstehen ; ■ oder also 
eine UnregelmaSsigkeit , Erpressung, gleich ,der angemassben 
Jurisdiction des, Sbabbhalbers." * 

33. A. H. M, Jones , The Greek City (1940), p, 131. 
"The constitutional status of free cities was on the whole 
more scrupulously observed under the principate than it 
had been under the pepublie, when governors had often rid¬ 
den Roughshod over their privileges." 

34. E. OberhummOf, "Thessalpnike ," Pauly-Wissowa 

ed., Real-Encyclopadie -der klassischen Allertumswissenschafb 
(1936). "Die Stellung der Stadt im romischen Reich wird 
heleuchtet durch die Munzen.' 1 and "Weitere Belege hierfiir 
bieben uns die Inschriften." 

35. Livy, XLV.29,9; 30,4.-. Secunds. pars celeher- 
rimas urhes Thessalonicen et Cassandream hahet. 

36. Corpus.Inscriptlonum Graecarum, 2 (1843) 
n . 1969 • Ed . Boeckh. 

37. Demitsas (5) , p. 399 • S H 0eooaAovkn kcitS 
xfiv % PwyaxoKpaxiav icat Bypavx 1 voicpax fav icAefSexai &s irdAxs 
et>dv<5p os , yeyxqxri tt oA uav 0 p wir 0 s , irep 1 <j>ctvfis , Aayirp oxdxn , 

ttcp firyaxos , Aoyfyn JiaKefidvwv Kopu<f>fi, it A 0 ua x wx dx n , 

yeyaAdiroAxs, Trpwxetlcrqaa, ynxpdiToAxs , yflxnp vdcris 

MaK e <5 0 v 1 as , tt p e a 0 u x d r n , Euaeftecxdxri <a x x £ A 0 s y a k d p to v y n . 

38. Antipater, The Greek Anthology, IX. 428, 

Loeb (1948) . 

39* Gachler (n. 22), pt. 2, p. 127, no. 56ff. 

40. Darem-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Anbiquib^s (1877- 
1912) , NE2K0P0S. "Le mot nlocor^t acquit dens la langue 
grecque un sens plus large et cessa de s'appliquer a une 
fonction determinSe pour designer d'une manidre gdnerale 
l'acte de rendre un culte a un dieu. C'est ainsi qu'il 
est employe par.Platon et .par Plutarque." "C ' est . surbout 

des empereurs divinises que les cites grecques se declerenont 
n^ocores ." 
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1+1 o Assuming that the change from Senatorial to 
Imperial provincial structure which took place in 15 A.D. 
and lasted until 44 A.D. was an administrative procedure. 
Gaebler (n. 22), part 1, p. 8. 

42 o E. Cvijic, La Peninsule Balkanique (1918) , p. 

13, "La Pininsule balkanique est un corps g6ographique et 
gllologique intermidiaire entre 1'Europe et l'Asie, ayant 
pourtant quelques caract^res sp^ciaux," 

43. This is later horn out by the role of Thessa- 
lonica and Byzanz in the conversion of the slaves. Cvijic 
(n. 42), p. 15. "De By zance et de Salonique partirent les 
inergiques propagateurs du christianisme qui convertirent 
tant de peuples , surtout les peuples slaves. On connait 

la grande influence du christianisme byzantin sur les peuples 
orthodoxes, en particulier sur le peuple europ^en, le plus . 
nombreux, le peuple russe." 

44. G. Tafel, Via Egnatia De Via Militari Romanorum 
(1842) , p. LXXIVff. 

4'5. The ancient axios in Homer is the modern, Vardar; 
the Lydras and Haliacmon, the Vistriza. Iliad, Bk 2, 84$). 

46. Herodotus 7,128, (1922), paints an accurate 
picture of the view. 

47. Livy, 36,15 (1935) Haec una militaris via est, 
qua traduci exercitus, si non prohibeantur, possint. Cicero, 
de 'provinciis consularibqs 2, Thessalonicenses positi in 
gremio imperii nostri . 

48. Pliny, H.N, 4,10 (1942). 

49. Cesar, De bello civil, 3,11 ( 1961 ). 

50. Cicero, De provinciis eonsularibus, 2,4 and 
Pis XVII, 40. Ut via ilia nostra quae per Macedoniam est 
usque ad Hellespontum militaris, non solum escursionibus 
barbarorum sit infesta, sed etiam castris thraeciis destincta 
ac notat a... 

51. Tafel (n. 44). In the beginning of.the second 
part of his work. There is no page number given. "Et 
cependant ces grands chemins ne semblent pas avoir rendu 

a la civilisation tous les services qu'elle en retire 
aujourd'hui; ils ne sont pas devenus pour Rome la source 
d'une grande prosp6rit6,commerciale; ils ont rarement 
pr^venu la disette et les malheurs qu'elle entraine,a sa 
suite ." 
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route from Asia Minor to Greece and then to Rome. L. Fried- 
lander, Darstellungen aus der Sittenges-chichte Roms in der • 
Zeit von Augustus his zum Ausgang 4er Antonine, 1-^ (1919*- 
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58. C.A.H. 10 (n. 15), p. 183. 
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T. Frank, Economic History of-Rome (1927), 


60. Jones (n. S3), p. 52 


6l, Frank (n. 59), p» 197* "Pis o, Caesar's father- 
in-law, received an equal appropriation for th® comparatively 
peaceful province of Macedonia in 58 , but the Senate in this 
case probably intended Caesar's relative to come back with 
a handsome surplus for which he need make no accounting." 


62 . A. J. Festugiere et P. Fabre , Le Monde■Greco-. 
Romaine Autemps de notre Seigneur (1935), p. 2k. "La R^pub- 
lique n'avait considSre les provinces que comme des pays a 
exploiter." 
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63. Jones (n. 33), p • 53 • 

61, M. I. Eostovtseff, The Social and Economic. 
History.of the Roman Empire (1926), p. 8 . Witness the 
case of the revolt of Mithradates and the massacre of 
Romans. 

65 o Jones (n, 33 ), p• 5 l . . 

66 . C.A.'H. 10 (n. 15), p. 208 . 

67 . Kuhn (n. 32), p. 1. 

68 . Ibid ., p. 2. "Sie widerstreitei schon ansich 
dem Begriffe der Uniformitat, wie wir ihn in neuerep Staaten 
vorfinden." 

69 . E. A. Judge, The Social Pattern of Christian 
Groups in the First Century (i 960 ), p. 20. 

70. Jones (n, 33)* p. 59. 

71. Dio's Roman History LII.15, Loeb (1917). 

72. Rostovtseff (n. 61), p. U9 # 

73. Tacitus Ann, 1,2, Loeb (1931). 

■7.1... The Geography of Strabo 17,3,25, Loeb (1932). 

75» Macedonia itself is an example. In the year 15, 
Tiberius changed it to an emperial province, Claudius re¬ 
turned it to the Senate in . J. Marquardt, Romische Staats- 
verwaltung 1-3, (1873-78) here 1 (1873), p. 162. In Handbuch 
der rcmischen.Alterthumes as volumes 1-6 with T. H» Mommsen. 
See Tacitus Ann. 0. j 76, 8 Q , Loeb (l93l). 

76 . See p, 62. 

77. Rostovtzeff (n. 61) , p. 22l . 

78 . Livy 3l,51,1-6 , Loeb (1935)• Portrays the 
activity of one Demetrius Flamininus in reforming various 
Greek Governments putting the propertied class in power, 

"A censu maxime et senatum et , iudices. legit potentioremque 
earn partem civitatium fecit cui salva et tranqnilla omnia 
esse magis expediebat." 

79. • Rostovtzeff" (n. 61), Introduction. 



80 . Tafel (n. 2), p, 33!?. "Le gouvern@mep.t des 
villes Grecques, sous les Remains, et ait Lemo@ratiq.ue; les. 
Magistrats portaient different noms;" scholars have al?o 
been fooled by the use of the word. Though "democracy" 

is still the word to use , the names of the magistrates 
are different. 

8 1. Rostovtzeff (n. 6k), p. 7^9. 

82. See p. 13 . 

83 f C.A.H. 10 (n, 15) , p. 209. 

84. Judge (n. 69) , p• 26. 

85. The negative results of this policy ape-most 
evident in the realm of economics- 

86 . Judge (n. 69 ) j p . 20 . 

87 . L. Duchesne et M. Bayet , Memoire sur une mis¬ 
sion au Mont Anthos ( 1876 ), p. 15. "Cette constitution n'est 
pas particuliere a Thessalonique; nous en retrouvons les 
Ailments dans plusieurs autres villes de Macedoine, et, il 
est & croire que d© npuvelles d^couvertes permellronl d’af- 
fipmerqu'elle Itait en vigueur dans toute la province." 

88 . Ibid . , p. 15. "Jusque-la sa constitution nous, 
apparait compos6e des elements suivants; 1. une as semblee 
populaire (demos); 2. un conseil (boule) , chargS sansdoute, 
comme celui.de Lete, de preparer les lots et dicrets pour 

1 'assembl8e du peuple (proboulesesthai); 3. un college de 
magistrats appel^s politarques (politarchai) , chargis d© 

L'administration; leur nombre varil; on en trouve six dans 
L' inscription de la ports du Vardar et dans celle des j eux 
de gladiatores qui semblent etre , 1'une comme 1'aure, de 
1'6poque Antonine; cell© de M. Vidal-Lablache n'en mention^e 
que deux, la notre cinq: 4. un.trisorier de la ville (tamias 
tas pol6 ws). 

89 . Rostovtzeff (n. 6k), p. 50. 

90. Darem-Saglio Art. Demos (n. 40), 

91. Theologisches W'orterbuch Zum heuen Testament, 
ed. G. Kittel (1932-) art. demos. "Volk als Bewohnerschaft 
einer Stadt," 

92. Pauly-Wissowa (n. 34) art. demos.. 
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9k . Ibid. 

95. W„ D. Fergusen, The Legal terms common to 
Macedonia, Inscriptions and the New Testament (1913), p. 40, 

96. ¥. W. Tarn and A- T. Griffith, Hellenistic 
Civilization (3ed. 1952), p. 6 5. Inscriptiones Graece 
(1875-), IX, 4, 1053. 

97. Darem.-Saglio (n. 40), art. Boule. 

98. Plutarch's Lives Solon 19, Loeb (1948). 

99- Pseudo-Jenofonte Rep. de los Atenfensis III. 

2. Text and trad, Manuel Fernandez Galiano (1951). 

100. This is also seen in the inscription which 
show Demos and.Boule as coordinated bodies. Duchesne 
(n. 87), p . 10 . Fergusen (n. 95) , p , 40 . 

101. Oxford Classical Dictionary (1949) art. Boule. 

102. Jones (n. 33), p. 171. 

103- Duchesne (n. 87), p• 9, 10. See also P. 
Pelekides , AJIO THN IIOAITEIA THN K0IN2NIA THE APXAIA2 
0EEEAAONIKHE (1934), p. 23f. 

104. Ferguson (n. 95) , p . 40 . 

105. E. D. Burton, Politarch, American Journal of 
Theology ( 1898 ), p. 628 . 

106. Duchesne (n. 87), p. 15. "Les textes qui 
mentionnaient des polit arque s Staient tous de l'6poque 
impiriale; le d^cret de Let^ Itant dat6 de 1'an 117 avant 
notre ere, il faudra faire remonter cette organisation des 
cites mac^doniennes au moins a la reduction de la Macedoine 
en province romaine. Rien ne prouve memo qu'elle ne spit 
pas plus ancienne." 

107- Duchesne (n. 87 ), p. 9 • 

108. Tod (n. 31) , p. 170. 

109. Festugiere (n. 62), p. 29- "L'Empereur, au 
surplus, y trouvait son compte, car les assemblies munici- 
pales et provinciates qui se reunissaient par sa grace 

faisaient un contrepoids utile au pouvoir des gouverneurs." 
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110. Arrian VII. 11 ,9, History of Alexander in India 
Loeb (1933) €fx eT0 $ ^ Td if 'iSXla dyotSa Kat di,i 6 vidv t e k a Y 
K 01 . vwvfav t n s dpxfls Moke 6 6 a 1 k a t irdpacus. ¥ . W. Tarn, 
Alexander the Great, 2 (1950), Appendix 25, par. 6 . He has 
a full discussion of the prayer and related subjects. 

111 . Tarn (n. 96 ), p. 79 • Cf. Arnim, Stoicorum 
Yeterum Fragmentum , 1 (1905) , n • 259-271 , Zeno et Zenonis 
discipuli. 

112. Piog. paer., Lives of Eminent. Philosophers , VI 
2, 63 , Loeb (1925 ) €p wt n9 e l s it p@ ev efn, "kocu qttoX f x ns , " 

113. Rostovtzeff (n. 13), p. 91. 

114. C.A.H. , IQ (n. 15) , p • 384 . 

115. Ibid . , p. 1301, 

11 6 . W. Foerster, Das romische Weltreich zur Zeit 
des Weuen Testaments (1956) , p. 81 , 

117. P. Wendland, Die hellenistischt-romiBche Kultur 
in ihrem Beziehungen zu Judentum uhd Christenbum (2, ed. 
1912), p. 21+ • "Die Griinde der waebsenden Maeht Roms und 
das Recht seiner.Weltstellung hat der 166 nach Rom depor- 
tierte Polybios verstehen gelernt und will dureh sein 
Geschichtswerk seine Landsleute lehren, die neue Weltlage 
als eine Notwendigkeit zu begreifen." 

118. C.I.Gv, 3 (n. 36 ), n. 3920* A Syrian business 
man boasted,to have crossed the Mediterranean 72 times. 
Pliny, N,H. XIX. 3, Loeb (1956). Geography of Strabo X, 

4 and 5, Loeb ( 1928 ). Cf. also C.A.H. 10 (n. 15), p. 387. 

119- C.A.H,, 10 (n. 15), p. 387. 

120. Which fostered local production, but on a more 
expensive scale. 

121. Pliny, N.H, XIJ.42, Loeb (1945), "Wegotiatores 
multos interire." Tacitus, Ann. Ill, 5^* incerta maris et 
tempestatum. Loeb (1931). Acts XXVII. 

122. C.A.H. 10 (n. 15) , p. 422. 

123 . F.)Heichelheim, Wintschaftsgeschiphte des 
Altertums (1938), p. 691 . 

124. Wendland (n. 117) , p . 27 . 
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125. Rostovtzeff (n. 64) , p. 930* 

126. It was evident that the regime needed money. 

So that as the treasury became depleted, the Kaisers at" 
tempted to raise money. H. Larmann, Christliche Wirtpcbaft- 
sethik in der spatromischen Antike (1935) , p. 30. 

127. Festugiere (n, 62) , p. 15; "Ces raisons contri- 
bulrent a la prosp6rit6 gep6rale . Les deux premiers circles 
de l'Empire furent incontestahlement la pdriode la plus 
heureuse qu'ait connue, dans son ensemble, le monde ant ique." 

128. C.A.H. 10 (n. 15), p, 386. 

129. P. Loius , Le Travail dans le Monde Romaine 
(1912) , p. 15 . 

130. Rostovtzeff (n. 64), p. 84, 

131. C.A.H, 10, (n, 15), p. 386. 

132. C.A.H. 11 (n. 15), p. 438. 

133. C.A.H. 10 (n, 15), p. 386. The policy of non- 
intervention was established after the new Bougeiosie was 
placed in power- 

134. f Pliny H.H, XIV.1,2. 

135- Friedlander, 1 (n. 52), p. 3l6ff has numerous 
examples. 

136. C.A.H. 12 (n. 15) , p. 232. 

137. Pliny N. H. XXIV.l ,5 , Loeb (1956) . 

138. A. Plummer, I. C . C . II Corinthians . (1915), 
p. 233. This is not to say that Thessalonica escaped un¬ 
harmed. "The Romans had been very hand on these Macedonians; 
they had taken possession of the gold and silver mines which 
were rich sources of revenue, and had taxed the right of 
smelting copper and iron; they had also reserved to them¬ 
selves the importation of salt and the felling of timber 

for the building of ships." 

139* Larsen (n. 20), p. 379• "For the rest of Greece 
there is little available except general indications of po¬ 
verty or prosperity. However, if due allowance is made, the 
results obtained from Delos can be applied to other sections 
of Greece, The different parts of the eastern Mediterranean 
seem to have been sufficiently dependent on each other to 
make it safe to conclude that when the general price level of 
the necessities of life rose or fell in one locality, it rose 
and fell in other localities." 
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140 . Rostovtzeff (n. 64), intro. The political 
re-organization which we saw above was given power by the 

economic re-distribution. 

141 Wendland (n. 117), p. 19. 

142. Abbott and Johnsoh, Mnnicipal Administration in 
the Rojiian Empire (1926 ) > P • . l^.S.f f ... This , book gives a list 
of possible sources of income.: 1. Most was from the land , 

2. But also various port duties. 3. From industry, 4. From 
manumissions and fines . 5. Finally gifts which were second 

only to land, but later came to be the most important source 
of money for the cities. 

143. See p. 33 on Paternalism. 

144. Abbott (n . 142) , p . 149 . 

145. C.A.H. 10 (n. 15), p. 387. 

146. C.A.H. 12 (n. 15), p. 232. 

l4T• Rostovtzeff (n. 13) , p . 560 . 

148. C.A.H. 10 (n, 15) , p, 604 , 

149. C.A.H, 10 (n. 15), p. 149. 

150. Larsen (n. 20), p. 422, ; 

151. C.A.H. 7 (n. 15), p. 213. The importance and 
strength of the city can already be seen at the time of 
Antigonus who found refuge from Pyrrlps in Thessalonica. 

152. Strabo VII.323 (n. 21). 

153. Rostovtzeff (n. 13), p. 759. 

154. Duchesne (n. 87 ), p. 20, "On pourrait trouver 
dans Florus , dans Appien, dans Cicero, les ditailes suffi- 
sants pour en faire un tableau assez vraisemblable , car ees 
incursions devaient reproduire p6riodiquement les memes 
horreurs." But why these.inpursions? "Les riches cites du 
littoral et les plaines fertiles traversees par la voie 
Egnatienne Staient , en effet , 1' appat q.ui attirait les 
hordes pillarde de l'Hemus et du Rhodope." 

155. Dio's Roman History (n. 25 ). Brutus promised 
Thessalonica to his troops--for plunder during the civil war 

156 . Duchesne (n. 87), p. 12. "Les caract§res et 
1'expression 'tamias Rwmaiwn' annoncent une bonne 8poque , 
peut-etre antIrieure a 1'empire," 
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157 • Christianity at. the beginning was a metropolitan 
phenomenon. 

158. Lucian, The Scythian 9, Loeb (1959) • IldXeios 
xtfiv €v. MoK'e'6o.vfa y xy^ottis , ©eooaXovfKris , 

159* H, Willoughby, Archeology and, Christian begin¬ 
nings, The Biblical Archaeologist, £ (1939) , no. 3, p. 33* 

"AH such discoveries and restorations are contributing to 
make Thessalonica a rival of Rome itself in importance for 
the study of early Christian architecture, mosaics, sculptures 
decoration and practices," 

160. 0. Tafrali (n. 4), p. 131. Tafel (n. 2), p. 160. 

161. Cicero , Drat pro plancio , Cap, 4l, Thessalonicam 
me in quaestoriumque perduxit. 

162. Tafrali (n. 4), p. 131. Tafel (n. 12), p. l60 . 

163. Burton (n. 105 ) , p • 608 . 

164. Tafrali (n. 4), p. 123f. 

165 . Demetrii Acta, Patrologia Graeca, Migne CXVI, 
col. 1295 s 1296. Part of this building was used for the con¬ 
struction of the west wall according to Demitsas (n. 5)s P* 
517. 

166 . Tafel (n. 2), p. 126. 

167 - Demetrii Acta (n. 165 ), col. 1175, 1176. 

168 . Tafrali (n. 4), p. 132. 

169 . Ibid . , p. 126 . 

17P« Demitsas (n. 5), p. 413* 

171. Many of these walls are the foundation and ma¬ 
terial of the present walls. 

172. Duchesne (n. 87 ), p. 22ff. Demits as (n. 5), 
p . 4l6ff. 

173. Rostovtzeff (n. 13), p. 753• 

174 . Rostovtzeff (n . 13), p. 6'17 • 
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175, Laymann (n, 126), p. 23. "Die <3 rw aim ten 

Getreideverteilungen (frumentationes) vurden piKer grosser . 
Sie geben ein Bild von der Armut der bositzlpsen Klassen, 
wobei man beriicksicht igen muss , dass die Donationen nieht 
einmal den Bedurfnissen entsprachen (Z,B, erhielten Frauen 
und Hauskinder nichts ) . " 

176. S. J. Case, Studies in Early Christianity , 

S. Dickey, "Some Economic and Social Conditions of Asia 
Minor Affecting the Expansion of Christianity(1928) , 

P . 402 . 


177 . 

Larsen (n , 20) , 

p> 421. 

178 . 

Rostovtzeff (n. 

13 ), p. 617. 

179 . 

Foerster (n. l6) 

, p. 85 . "Die Kluft zwischen 


reich und arm war gross , und es war nur eine kleine Schicht, 
welphe aus ihren reichen privatenMitteln die Bauten errich- 
totc , dcrcn Reste wir bewundern, Ein gesunder tragender 
Mittelstand fehlte und musste fehlen, da die Skl.avenarbeit 
billig war." See also Rostovtzeff (n. 64) , p . 125. 

180. Larsen (n, 20), p, 48lf. "This is the state¬ 
ment in the Plutarch's Moralia, De defectu oraclorum, 4l4A,5 
(1936) that the country with difficulty could furnish 3,000 
hoplites and the remarks connected with it concerning the 
decline in population caused by civil strife and wars." 

181. G. Glotz , La Cite Grecque (1928), p. 370 . 
Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics, VII.10 , Loeb (1935) . He dis¬ 
cusses various economic factors in the concept of friendship 

182. Ibid , , p. 370. "Du jour ou les deux classes 
entre lesquelles se partageait la cit6 eurent nettement pris 
conscience de cette v6rit6 , un fossi se creusa entre elles 
antagonisme latent ou lutte ouverte." 

183. Friedlander needs 120 pages to discuss it , 2 
(n. 52) , p. 263ff. 

184. Seneca, Epistulae Morales , 60 , 2, Lpeb (1917 ). 
Quamdiu unius mensae instrumentum multa navigia et q^uidem 
non ex uno mari suhvehent. Cass. Dios , Roman History, 

Epit ome. LEIV. 3 , 1, Loeb (1925). TTdvTa te yap xh niyiiJxaTa 
Kotf at^afiioO. tou (ioKeavoO. "All the most costly viands we 
brought from as far as the ocean . 

185 . Martial, The Epigrams Lpeb (1919), 11.46. 

186. Juvenal, Satires de Juvenal, tr• Dusaulx, M. 
( 1782 ) 6,l56ff. 
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1&7 . Tafel; (n, 2), p. 174ff e.g. the house 'incan- 
tadas' in Thessalonica. 

188. Tod (n. 31),, p. 171. He refers to the wealthy , 
Macedo who was honored in this inscription for his enormous 
gift of timber for the construction of the new Basilica in 
Thessalonica. 

189. Friedlander,: 2 (n. 52), p. 357- Jede feierliche 
Bestattung verursachte betraqhtliche,Kosten schon durch den 
Leichenzug, dem Chore von Floten-, Horn-, und Tumablasern 
Tor ausgingen, und in welchem andre Chore von Tanzern und 
Mijnen Tanze und dramatische Szenen auffuhrten, wobei,auch 
(wenigstens zuweilen) der Verstorhene selbst dargestellt 
wurde ." 

190. Demitsas (n. 5), p. 462 n. 409, p. 466 n, 417 
are examples from Thessalonica., 


191 . 

Louis (n . 

129 ), p. 

298 ff. 

192 . 

Larsen (n 

. 20) , p . 

412 . 

193 . 

Rostovtzeff (n. 13) 

, p • 767 . 

194 . 

Glot z (n , 

181 ) , p. 

366 . "Au-dessous de cette 


classe qui court d'une pareille ardur apres les affaires et 
les plaisirs, que voit-on? Dans la citl d6chue, la d^tresse 
du tr6sor et le developpement du capitalisme ont pour con- 
siq_uence l' extension , du pauperisme a une grande partie de 
la population." Aristophan© s » Plutos , Komodien Bk. HI, 
Golamanns, p. I 65 . 

"Du sag. mir, was kannst du denn Gutes verleihn?-- 
Brandblasen vom Ofen im Badhauo 
Und der Kinder Geplarr, die vor Hunger vergehn, und 
das Winseln, und Keifen der Weiber 
Und, die Laus ' und. die Wanzen und Mucken und Floh' 
und die Schnaken und all das Gezeifer, 

Das summend und brummend das Ohr uns unschwirrt und 
tanzt um das Lager des Armen., 

Und sie staqheln ihn auf und sie summen ihm zu?Auf. 
'Ruhre dich! Willst du behungern?" 

195 . Rostovtzeff (n. 13) , p. 1149 . 

196. Louis (n. 129 ), p. 29 . 

197- The Epigrams of Martial- Loeb (1919), VII.64* 

198 . Marquardt 2 (n, 75), p. 55. 
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199- Foerster (n. 11 $), p. 172 . Pas? die romisQhe 
Kaiserzeit ein Wiederaufleben des Kynismus mit.sich brachte , 
ist nieht verwunderlichj die Obersteigerung 4 er' Kaltur ,... die .. 
unnaturliche Verfeinerung.des Lebens , der iibertriehene 
Luxus brachte als Gegenschlag den Preis des einfachen Lebens 
mit sich ." 

200. R. Grant. A historical introduction to the New 
Testament (1963), p. 248. "The distribution of the wealth 
produced.by trade and commerce was extremely uneven, and wage 
rates for common labourers were low, often a denarius or 
drachma a day- To some extent these low wages were due to 
the competition provided by slave labour.; more significantly, 
free workmen were rarely organized, and the labour supply, 
tended to exceed demand. The low wage-level for necessities 
and by government subsidy and or price control. Generally 
speaking, life for the lower and lowest classes was quite, 
tolerable, especially in the absence of advertising and the 
invention of new products for mass consumption." This state¬ 
ment is made in Grant 1 s discussion of. Thessalonica, and. is 
;just as out of place there as it would be when applied to any 
other ciLy of the Mediterranean. Every Cynic was a living 
billboard illustrating the poverty to the poor, who probably 
didn't need any advertising to be aware of the fact. 

201. G. Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work (1921), p, 333 . 

202. V . Colocotronis , Le Macedoine et I'Hellenisme 
(1919), p- 47. He cites Franz Crousse, La Peninsulegr^co- 
slave , p. 202 f. 

203. T. Frank ( n . 59 ) , p . . He cites the Ne-w York 

Times Aug. 20, 192$. Where the significant part■played by 
forests in rainfall is stated. 

204. Tafrali (n, 4), p. 23. "Dlmmenses vignobles 
et des jardins plant^s de toutes sortes d'arbres fruitiers , 
voire . d'oliviers , couvraient les environs de chaque,ville 
et village," "La voyageur, qui se redait a Thessalonique , 
itait oblige de traverser, pendant des heures entieres , un 
riche terroir de plantations de vignes et d'arbres." The 
ancients also had their fruit trees, vines, and olives . 

205. L. Heuzey et Daumet, Mission arch^qlogique de 
Macedoine ( 1876 ), p. 275- An.inscription from the reign 
of Antoninos Pius. 

206 . Cvijie (n. 42), p. l4. 

207. Duchesne (n. 87 ), p. 34, 35. Barclay Head, A 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the. British Museum* Macedonia, 
p. 109 • These coins demonstrate that grain as well as grapes 
were produced, on the plains surrounding Thessalonica, 
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208. C.A.H. 11 (n. 15), p. 463. 

209. Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Sozial und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1924) "Die sozialen Griinde des Untbr<- 
gangs der antiken Kultur," p. 296 . 

210 . Rostovtzeff (n. 13 ) , p• ll8l. 

211. Laymann (n. 126), p. 33. 

212. C.A.H, 11 (n. 15), p. 569f. 

213. Darem-Saglio (n, l4o) art. Portus . 

2l4 , Zosimus, Histories, 2 , 22 . In Corpus Scriptorum 
Historiae Byzantinae, (1837). 

215. Tafrali (n. 4), p . 20 . 

216. Livy, 44, 10, Loeb (1951) . 

217. Tafel (n. 2), p, 211. It was capable of 300 
or more. 

218 . Hid . , p. 209 , 210 . 

219. Tafrali (n. 4), p. 15. "Cette information de 
Zosime fut mise endoute par certains savants . II leur avait 
paru peu probable qu'une ville de 1'importance de Thessa- 
loniqub, capitale de la Macedoine, centre commercial do tout 
premier ordre , qpi depuis longtemps de ja jouait un role tr§s 
important en Orient, eut attendu une epoque relativement si 
tardive pour se manager un port," 


220 . 

Which 

we 

have discussed above. 

221 . 

C.A.H 

. 8 

(n. 15), p. 257. 

222 . 

C.A.H 

. 10 

(n. 15) , p. 412. 

223 . 

Glot z 

(n . 

201 ) , p . 367 ff . 

224 . 

Frank 

(n. 

59), p • 3l4 . 

225 , 

Ibid. 

5 P* 

300. "The chief difficulty 


ancient mariner resulted from his lack of a compass. It was 
this that made him follow courses along well known coast-lines 
and islands, whiph in turn exposed him to frequent danger of 
shipwreck whenever storms arose , and it was chiefly this 
which brought all shipping to a standstill in winter, when 
the sun and stars were seldom visible." 


226. Acts 15. 
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227= Frank (n. 59), p. 311. 

228= Darem-Saglio (n. 46) art, portus. Hastings-, 
Dictionary of the -Bible , Extra volume, art. Roads and 
Trayel. Also Hastings 3, art, Market-Place. "lt$ primary 
and comprehensive sense is that of a place of assembly." 

229. Jones (n. 33), p> 2l6 . 

230. Rostovtzeff (n. 13), p. 254. "The port from 
which the grain of part of Macedonia and the produce of 
Macedonian forests were principally shipped was in all 
probability Thessalonica, It may be noticed that Aristo- 
bulus , the : corn-factor of Demetrius II, was a citizen of 
Thessalonica, apparently a man with business experience , and 
that Admetus the Macedonian, whose place of residence was 
apparently Delos, was highly honoured both at Delos and 
Thessalonica, where statues of him were erected," "All 
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634 . Wendland (n. 117) , p . 155 . 

635. A. J. Festugiere, L'Ideal Religieux des Grecs 
et h'evangile (1932) , p. Il 8 , "Et , s'ils desirent une iw- 
mortalite bienheureuse et d'autant plus y tendent que leur 
condition terrestre est plus lourde, ils ont besoin de 
garanties matlrielles , d'une maniere de 'signe' , formules 
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en espoir. De la le succes des religions a mysteres." These 
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offer. Grant (n. 5°6), p. 18 . "What they conveyed was not 
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ment 15 D. Ross, Works of Aristotle, vol. 12." 

636 , Nilsson, 2 (n. 516) , p. 719. "Beim Volk ging 
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been a popular element in people ' s religion even though some¬ 
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657. Wendland (n. 117), p• 45 . Fperster (n, 116), 

p. 149 . 

658 . Aristotle Politics. 1253 a, Loeb (1932). 

659 * Wendland (n. 117), p . 38. " . . .das rationale 

Selbst-bewusstsein , das einst in Griechenland nach den 
Perserkriegen den Gegensatz gegen die Barbaren scharf 
empfunden hatte, ist versohwunden." 

660 . Ibid . , p. 20. "Per einzelne ist aus dem 
festen Verbande des Stadtstaates, der seinem Leben Ziel 
und Hichtung gab, gelost." 

66 1. Schmidt, Paulus und die Antike Welt. Das 
Paulus Bild in der Neueren Deutschen Forschung (1964), p. 
233. Although Schmidt cautions against oversimplification. 
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664. 
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665 . 

Wendland ( 
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p. 17 6 . 

666 . 
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with Socrates and according 


to Seneca can take place in a crowd. Festugiere (n, 507)» 
p. 58 . "The expression dvax^petv e£* SwrSv first appears in 
the author of the Roman Empire, where it is possibly a 
development from the then current usage of avaxwpeiv alone 
to mean "to go into retirement." But the idea is already 
to be found, in Plato. Symposiums 175» AB, 175» B 1-3 , 

Loeb (1956). 

667 . Festugiere (n. 507) , p. 135. "We must with 
one leap go beyond all that is accessible to the senses and 
pass into the unknown. This requires an immense effort, 
which is described in Corpus Hermeticium IV.8, 9, Nock 
A.D. and Festigiere. A-J (1945). 


668 . 

Nilsson 2 

(n. 516), p. 714. 

669 . 
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671. Festugi^re (n. 635), p. 118. 

672 . Festugiere (n. 507), p, 42f f. 

673. Wendland (n. 117), p, 165 • Jonas (n. 605), 

674 . Jonas (n. 605 ) , p . 24 . 

675• Ibid ., p. 36. 

676 . Ibid . , p. 36. 

677• Ibid ., p. 31. 

678 . Reitzenstein (n. 638 ), p. 307 • 

679. DcmJ.Dupont, Gnosis la Connaissance Religieuse 
dans les epitres de Saint Paul (i 960 ). We will return to 
this in the second part, 

6 80. Windelband (n, 466), p. 260. 

681 . Friedla?nder, 4 (n, 52), p. 359ff• 

682. Foerster (n . Il6) , p . 177 • 

683. F. C. Burkitt , Church and Gnosis (1932), p. 9f, 

684. Wendland (n. 117 ) , p, l84. 

685 . H. Jonas, Gnosis und Spatantiker Geist (1954), 

II Toll, erste Hefte, p. 43ff, Ses alsp Reicke (n. 501) , 

p. 233ff for the whole concept of materialization. 

686 . Foerster (n. Il6) , p . 93 . 

687 . Earlier Greek religipus life, such as the Oracles, 
gave no ethical direction. Foerster (n> 116 ), p. 127. The 
city cults did require duty, as we have seen, hut only later 

in Neo-Pythagorean thought were ethical admonitions directed 
to orientation of the individual. C.A,H, 10 (n, 15), p. 506, 
511. 

688 . Foerster (n. Il6) , p. 112 . 

689 • II Thess . 2:3-4 is Paul’s defense against such 
an accusation. 

690 . Friedlaender, 3 (n, 52), p. 243. Polytheism 
(Gods) is always a danger to ethical structuring. 
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691. Jonas (n. 605), p. 266ff. 

692 . On the Diaspora see R. H. Pfeiffer, History, ~ 
of New Testament Times (1949), p. l66f f. E. Schiirer, 

Geschielite des jiidis chen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi 
1-4 (3 and 4 ed. 19 OI-I 9 H)> here vol. 3» P- Iff. Hans 
Leitzmann, A History of the Early Church (eng. ed. 1961 ), 
p. T5ff. J. Klausner, Von Jesus zu Paulus (1950) , p. 25ff. 

J. Juster, Les Juifs dans L'Empire Remain, 1-2 (1914) , here 
vol. 1, p . 179f f • Ch . Guignehert , Le Monde Ju,if vers le 
temps de Jesus (1935)> p. 279 ff• M. Roth, Geschichte Israels 
(1954), p. 3l4ff. Tcherikover (n. 648), p. 270ff. A. 
Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 1 (2 ed. ~ 
1905), p, Iff. Bo Reicke, Neutestmentliche Zeitgeschichte 
( 1965 ), p. 17ff. W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judenthums 

(3 ed. 1926), p, 66ff. 

693 . As Nehama claims in his book, Histoire des 
Israelites de Salonique , 1 (1935), p. 8ff. But that they 
could have arrived when the. city had estaklished itself is 

a possibility. Nehama points to their presence in Alexandria 
and during periods of unrest in that city, some might have 
come over to Thessalonica. Nehama p. 10. Prof. Reicke sees 
evidence for the presence of Jews in Asia Minor at a suffi¬ 
ciently early date to agree with Nehama's "Nationalism ' 1 
(n, 692 ) , p. 19 in modi fied form. 

694. The Diaspora began in the sixth century due 
to the unstable conditions created by the fall of the king¬ 
dom of Judah; 'i'cherikover (n. 648) , p. 270. But the end of 
the first century B.C. was the time when the Diaspora reached 
its peak, "Die herodianische Zeit war geradezu das goldene 
Zeit alter der Diaspora; Bousset (n. 692), p. 66. Cf. Jose¬ 
phus Ant. XIV 115 where he quotes a lost fragment of Strabo 
and Josephus War I, 398 and VII 43. Also Philo vs. Flacc. 

46 and Leg. 28lff. 

695 . Tcherikover (n. 648), p. 291. E. M. Blaick- 
lock (n. 353)s P« 47 comments in agreement with Tcherikover 
that the Jews were not an influential group in Thessalonica. 
(How, then, did they do so much influencing?) 

696 . Tafrali (n. 4), p. 122 and Rigaux (n. 547), 
p. 2U. The latter especially maintains that it must have 
boon an important colony. 

697 . Demitsas (n. 5), p. 434 no. 373; p. 469, no. 
422. Duchesne (n, 87 ), no. 3 . 

698 . Noth, Geschichte Israels (n. 692), p. 314. 
Pfeiffer (n, 692 ), p. l 66 . We have already mentioned the 
general role of population mobility in the first century. 
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699. It ;a perhaps this factor of organization 
which explains their importance out of proportion to their 
numbers. Cf. Juster, 1 (n. 692 ), p, 213. Panfilo Gentile, 

T1 Cristianismo dalle origin! a Constantino (1946), p. 55 
and Lietzmann (n . 692)., p 76 . 

700 ,. Cf. Juster, 2 (n, 692), for this whole 
question. 

701. Tcherikover (n . 648) , p ? 313. It was in the 
year 4l that Claudius wrote the letter which closed off 
the Jews from becoming full-fledged, citizens pf the empire. 

702. Momigliano (n. 233), p. 76. B. Reicke, Glaube 
und Leben der Urgemeinde (19 5 7 ) , p. 12 where the ambivalence 
of Tiberius is shown to have a radical affect on Diaspora 
Judaism. 

703. Juster, 2 (n. 692), p. 279 ff. 

704. The privilege was exceptionally valuable for 
the Jew as he was still not obliged to pay homage to the 
emperor. This was officially ended by Claudius. 

705 . L. Cerfaux j L'Eglise suivant St-• Paul (1948), 

p. 8 . 

706 . Tcherikover (n. 648), p. 304f, Schdrer, 3 
(n. 692 ) , p. 255 paragraph 31. 

707. Nehama (n. 693), p. 26 . Schurer, 3 (n. 692 ), 
p. 243 paragraph 31. Juster , 1 (n. 692 ), p. 420. "La 
complexity des fonctions que remplit la communautd la fait 
ressembler plutdt a une ci 11 qu' a une association religeuse . " 

708 . Tcherikover (n. 648), p, 296 , 

709. Schurer, 3 (n. 692), p. 252, paragraph 31. 

710. Tcherikover (n. 648), p, 298, where he dis¬ 
cusses the significance of the word Synogogue itself. 

Nehama (n. 693), p. 34, thinks that there were four syno¬ 
gogue groups ip Thessalonica in the first century, "Quatre 
groupes diffUrents paraissent coexister au premier si|clej 
l’indigdne, 1 'alexandrin, 1 'apollonien et 1 'amphipolien. 
Chacun d'eux entretient sa propre synagogue et constitue une 
communauty a part , pourvue de son administration autonome, 
avec sea magistrata, son president et son chef de culte." 
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691 . Jonas (n. 605)> p. 2 6 6 f f . 

692. On the Diaspora see R. H. Pfeiffer, History 
of'New Testament Times (19^9)* p. l66ff. E. Scourer, 
Gesehichte d.es judischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi 
1-4 (3 and i ed. 1901—1911)» here vol. p. Iff. Hans 
Leitzmann, A History of the Early Church (eng. ed. 1961 ), 
p. 75ff. J. Klausner, Von Jesus zu Paulus (1950 ) ■, p, 25ff. 

J, Juster, Les Juifs dans L 'Empire Remain, 1-2 (1914), here 
vol. 1, p. 179ff. Ch. Guignebert , Le Monde Juif vers le 
temps de Jesus (1935)* p• 279ff. M, Noth, Geschichte Israels 
(1954), P* 3l4ff. Tcherikover (n. 648) , p, 27-0ff> Av 
Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 1 (2 ed. - 
1905)* p. Iff. Bo Reicke, Neutestmentliche Zeitgeschichte 
(l965)> p. 17ff• W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judenthums 

(3 ed, 1926), p. 6 6 f f . 

693. As Nehama claims in his book, Histoire des 
Israelites de Salonique , 1 (1935), p. 8ff. But that they 
could have arrived when the city had established itself is 

a possibility. Nehama points to their presence in Alexandria, 
and during periods of unrest in that pity, some might have 
come over to Thessalonica. Nehama p. 10. Prof. Reicke. sees 
evidence for the presence of Jews, in Asia Minor at a suffi¬ 
ciently early date to agree with Nehama's "Nationalism" 

(n. 692 ), p. 19 in modified form. 

694. The Diaspora began in the sixth century due 
to the unstable conditions created by the fall of the king¬ 
dom of Judah; Tcherikover (n, 648), p. 270. But the end of 
the first century B.C. was the time .when the Diaspora reached 
its peak, "Die herodianische Zeit war geradezu das goldene 
Zeitalter der Diaspora; Bousset (n, 692), p, 66. Cf. Jose¬ 
phus Ant. XIV 115 where he quotes a lost fragment of Strabo 
and Josephus War X, 398 and VII 43. Also Philo vs. Flacc. 

46 and Leg. 28lff. 

695. Tcherikover (n , 648) , p. 291. E. M. Blaick- 
lock (n, 353), p. 47 comments in agreement with Tcherikover 
that the Jews were not an influential group in Thessalonica. 
(How, then, did they do so much influencing?) 

696 . Tafrali (n. 4), p. 122 and Rigaux (n. 547)* 
p. 20. The latter especially maintains that it must have 
been an important colony. 

697 . Demitsas (n. 5)* p. 434 no. 373; p. 469, no. 

422. Duchesne (n. 87 ), "no. 3. 

698 = Noth, Geschichte Israels (n. 692 ), p. 314 . 
Pfeiffer (n. 692 ), p. 166 . We have already mentioned the 
general role of population mobility in the first century. 
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699 • It is perhaps this factor of organisation 
which explains their importance out of proportion to their 
numbers. Cf. Juster, 1 (n. 69 2), p T 23,2, Panfilo Gentile, 

J1 Cristianismo dalle origin! a, Constsmti-.no (1946), p. 55 
and Liet zmann (n. 692 ) , p . T6 , 

TOO. Cf. Juster, 2 (n, 692 }, for this whole 
question, 

701. Tcherikover (n. 648), p. 313. It was in the 
year 4l that Claudius wrote the letter which closed off 
the Jews from becoming full-fledged citizens of the empire. 

702. Momigliano (n. 233), p. 76, P. Reicke, Glaube 
und Leben der Urgemeinde (19.57) , p. 124 when® the ambivalence 
of Tiberius is shown to have a radical affect on Diaspora 
Judaism. 

703. Juster, 2 (n. 692 ) , p . 279ff. 

704. The privilege was exceptionally valuable for 
the Jew as he was still not obliged to pay homage to the 
emperor. This was officially ended by Claudius. 

705. L. Cerfaux, L 1 Eglise suivant St . Paul (1948) , 

p. 8 . 

706. Tcherikover (n. 648), p, 304f. Schurer, 3 
(n. 692 ), p. 255 paragraph 31. 

707. Nehama (n. 693) , p . 26 . Schurer, 3 (n. 692 ) , 
p. 243 paragraph 31. Juster, 1 (n. 692), p. 420. "la 
complexity des reactions que remplit la communautd la fait 
ressembler plutot a une cit 6 qu 1 a une association religeuse." 

708. Tcherikover (n. 648), p. 296 . 

709. Schurer, 3 (n. 692), p. 252, paragraph 31. 

710. Tcherikover (n. 648), p. 298 , where he dis¬ 
cusses the significance of thq word Synagogue;itself. 
lehama (n. 693 ), p. 34, thinks that there were four syno- 
gogue groups in Thessalonica in the first century. "Quatre 
groupes diff^rents paraissent coexister au premier si^cle; 

1 *indigene , 1'alexandrin , 1'apollonien et 1'amphipolien. 
Chacun d'eux entretient sa propre synagogue et constitue une 
communauty a part, pourvue de son administration autonome 
avec ses magistrate, son president et son chef de culte." 
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731. Panfilo Gentile (n. 699), p, 58ff. L. 

Friedlander , Die vorChristliche Julische Gnosticismus ( 1898 ) , 

In Asia Minor there were associations to the 'god most high,’ 

732. Wendland (n. 117), p. 192. Reicke (n. 501), 
p. 251ff. 

733. Zealotism in Palestine itself was a political, 
movement with;a Messianic hope which opposed the Hellenistic 
denationalization and de-messiaologizing of Israel's hope . 

The two streams of thought are distinguished hy their escha¬ 
tology . The traditionalist awaited a Messiah. The modernist 
already had (possessed) his saviour. C. A. von Gall, gacxAela 
tou 0 e oO ( 1926 ), p. 262 ff where he deals with a denationalized 
hope ef Israel, and p. 352ff where he discusses the Messianic 
hope of a nationalistic Israel. Reinhold Niebuhr has divided 
all history among those who await a Messiah and those who do 
not . Cf. also Herbert Braun, Spat jiidisch-haretische und 
fruhehristliche Radikalism, 1 (1957), p. 31ff- Zealotism is 
an eschatological phenomenon which depends upon a nearness of 
the coming of the Messiah, maintains Braun. M. Hengel, Die 
Zeloten ( 1961 ), p. 233 agrees with Braun regarding the escha¬ 
tological tendencies in Zealotism, but on p. 296 he indicates 
that there was a form of Zealotism which no longer needed a 
Messiah. The transition is made from near to now. The zealot 
"now" is a category which would not be strange to the Gnostic 
"already." K. Sturmer (n. 730) , col. 5 8 1. "Es lasst sieh 

zvar nicht bestreitep, dass in der Unterscheidung von Ppophetie 
und Mystik ein gewisser Wahrheitsgehalt enthalten ist , abcr 
Judentum ist nicht nur Prophetie und Griechentum ist nicht nur 
Mystik." In the. two streams which we are considering, pro^ 
phecy had developed into the apocalyptic "near" and mysticism 
into the more "scientific" gnostic "now." R. Me. Wilson, 

The Gnostic Problem (19 5 8 ) , p. 258 . He cautions against mak¬ 
ing these two currents equal. Most Jews remained orthodox. 

Only a few disappeared into Gnostic syncretism. However, I 
must take Me. Wilson's judgment as on the whole a bit too 
conservative. Ch. Guignebert , Le Monde Juif vers le Temps 
de Jesus (1935), p. 287* "Un syncr6tisme , a la fois intellec- 
tuel. et religieux , s'est peu a peu let^rmine , qui au terms 
d'actions et de reactions de sens divers, a donn£ naissance. 
a des sectes et favor.ise la constitution d'une gnose jui ves ." 
Along with the traditional literary evidence from Philo etc., 
we now have Qumran which joins an apocalyptic and ethical 
concern. To this R. Goodenough (n. 729), p. 5. "So if we 
had not evidence for a hellenized Judaism at all we should 
have to invent.it." P. 31 "A certain method will be tried 
with symbol after oymbpl. That it leads to mystic Judaism 
...proves nothing but does establish a probability." The 
problem which led to Goodenough' s six volume work was the 
rapid expansion of Christianity in the Hellenistic World. 

He finds the solution in an already Hellenized Judaism, and 
to demonstrate this , he amasses an overwhelming number of 
Jewish symbolical expression which show a distinct Helleniza- 
tion . 
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73fc. It is cl ear that our division is along lines , 
of eschatology at.this point . A division in terms of ethics 
is more normal, i.e. , with regard to the Law—setting the 
Pharisaic reaction over against both the 'Gnostics' and Apo- 
calyptists, e.g., G. F. Moore., Judaism, 1 ( 1927 ), p. 127, 
and most of the modern Jewish scholars. But against this 
break between Apocalyptic and Pharisaic , cf. W. I). Davies , 
Christian Origens and Judaism ( 1962 ), p. 29, 30, and G. 
Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, 1 ( 1900 ), 
p. XV. Also R. HCharles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 2 
(1913), p. VII. "Apocalyptic Judaism and legalistic Judaism 
were not in pre-Christian times essentially antagonistic." 
"This original and fundamental identity of apocalyptic and 
legalistic Pharisaism in respect to devotion to the Law 
needs to be emphasized...." 

735* D. W. Bousset, Die jiidische Apocalyptik (1903) , 

p. 9. 

736 . Ibid . , p. 10. The apocalyptic which developed 
in Hellenistic Judaism (Sibylline Oracles II 97-825; Slavo¬ 
nic Enoch; Wisdom of Solomon) was not so popular, because it 
already shows a marked assimilation with Hellenistic philo¬ 
sophy and thought , i.e., it vitiated the traditionalist in 
favour of the Gnostic reaction. Cf. E. Dewick , Primitive - 
Christian Eschatology (1912), p. 103» 

737'. But not generalized. "Wenn unser Vplk auch 
nur Einen Sabbath mit aller Strenge halt, dann kommt sogleich 
der Messias. Das Wort 1st bezeichnend fur die hochgespannte 
AdventserwarLung, von der das juaische Volk im neutestamcnt- 
lichen Zeitalter beherrscht ist; Das Ende aller Dinge steht 
vor der Titr ." E. Stauffer, Jerusalem and Rom (19 97), p • 7k* 
Bousset (n. 735) , P » 16. 

, 738. This is a different dualism from that of the 

Gnostics . It is a dualism of ages which can be understood 
in part historically. The Gnostic dualism applies to the 
individual.- "The ancient dream of a glorious future in 
store for Israel had proved delusive; and the apoealyptists, 
while refusing to part with it , .looked for its fulfillment 
in a new age, and under a supernatural order. They held 
that the present world had fallen into bondage to evil powers , 
and that (the present world) it contained no promise or 
possibility of better things ." E. F. Scott., NT Idea of a 
Future, Life, Bibli c al World, 38 (1-911), p. 21. 

739* The appeal had to be to tradition, since there 
were in fact no more prophets . St auffer (n. 737), P* k0. ■ 

The appeal to tradition took another form.in Palestinian 
Judaism which eventually became dominant for all of Judaism-- 
the scribal appeal to the Law. Cf. Dewick (n. 736), p. 4l. 
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7.4.0'. 0. Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testament 

(3 ed. 1964), p. 773. M. J. Lagrange, Le Judaisme avant 
Jesus-Christ (1931) , p. 87. "Cette curlositg .de 1'esprit, 
ces appetits de 1'intelligence , ne sent pas sans analogic 
avec 1'hermetique, qui est la religion de 1’intelligence." 

74l. Witness the apocalyptic usages of I and XI 
Thess. and the fact that Paul was thrown out by the Jews. 
These two facts form no difficulty under our present under¬ 
standing of the situation. For this development in the 
Church cf. E. Kgisemann, Exegetische Versuche und Besinnungen 

2 -(1964), p. 105 ff. 

742 . Rigaux (n. 547), p, 25. From the evidence in 
Paul's own letter, B. Rigaux concludes that the initial 
evangelisation took place during a period of two to three 
months. "Mais combien de temps? II est difficile de le 
dire. Quatre semaines , c'est trop pen. Six mois serait 
trop. Non pas que Paul n'aime pas rester dans les villes 
importantes, telles que Corinthe et Ephlse , mais la commu- . 
naute de Thessalonique, apres le depart de Paul, reste une 
plant® jeune, ferle et pleine d'un premier enthousiasme. 
On.aurait tort de dSpasser le tempe de deux ou trois mois ." 1 
Cf. also E. M. Blaikloch ( 353 ) 5 p. 47j Lightfoot (n. 353)s 
p. 259. 

743. Ulrich Wilckens , Offenbarung als Geschichte 
ed. Wolfhardt Panneherg (2 ed. 1963 ) , p. 64; also Ulrich Wil 
ckens , Die Missionsreden der Apostelgeschic’nte ( 1961 ), p. 

80ff and C. H. Dodd, Apostolic Preaching and its Develop¬ 
ment (1951), p. 13. 

744. Other Christian communities experienced the 
same development of an organization , automatically as it 
were. E. F. Scott, Man and Society in the NT (1946). The 
process was accelerated in Thessalonica or at least the 
short span of time necessary for its development is quite 
clear in this case due to the speed with which Paul writes 
to the Thessalonians, i.e., the time between his departure 
and the writing of these letters is at a minimum,. 

745. G. Heinrici , Zur Geschichte der Anfange paul- 
inischer. Gemeinden, Z. fur Wiss. Th . , 20 (l877)» P- 92. 
Granted it later became a major one. The early church had 
a pattern for her organization ready at hand in the form 

of the guilds and clubs and religious associations of the 
empire. 


746. I Thess. 5:12^ 
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747 . Eduafd Schweizer , Church- Ofder in the New-.. 
Testament (1959 ) eng. tr . Frank Clark ,,p. 95 » "He therefore 
makes the Jewish Christian or Gentile Christian group, which, 
may he defined historically or sociologically in this way 
or that , an eschatological entity."' See also N. Dahl, Volk 
Gottes (19^1) , p » 83 where he sets Paul's view in the con¬ 
text of the late Jewish Apocalyptic. Also Cerfaux (n. 605), 
p. 67. D. Bonhoeffer, Sanctorum. Communio (3ed I960), eng. 
tr. R. Gregor Smith, chapter 5. Bonhoeffer also calls it 
a "wonder." 

748. Lietzmann (n . 692), p. 133. "Even if -Acts 
here and there presents events as if they happened accord¬ 
ing to a stereotyped scheme, yet on the whole it undoubtedly 
reflects the actual procedure when it describes Paul and his 
companions traveling from one town to another, and beginning 
as a rule by preaching in the synagogue." 

7^9. Harnack. (n. 692) , p. i32, 434. 

750. But only approximately as the.sources are not 
complete. Indeed, they could not be for the reasons stated 
above . It must be added., as well, that sociology as a 
science which needs special data is only a recent development 

751. Acts 17 s4, 

752. Talcott Parsons., Essays in Sociological Theory 
(195*0 , p. 386 . "It has come to be rather widely recognized 
in the sociological field that social stratification is a 
generalized aspect of the structure of all social systems, 
and that the system of stratification is intimately linked 
to the level and type of integration of the system as a 
system." See also Parsons and Shils , Toward a General Theory 
of Action (l95l) for a full discussion of the subject of 
rdle and action in society. 

753. S. F. Nadel, Theory of Social Structure (1963) , 
p, 20. Nadel defines role as that point where individual 
behaviour becomes social. 

75^. Ibid ., p. it. 

755 . Scott (n, 74*+) , p. 117 cf . also Judge (n. 69), 
p. 40ff. Bonhoeffer (n. 747), eh,. 5 maintains in fact'that 
God wills not the individual but groups of men.. 

756. M. Goguel, Les Premiers Temps de L'Eglise 
(1949), p. 111. Chacune des communaut^s fondles par Paul 
ne doit pas avoir etl fort nombreuse . 
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757 - F Schiirer , Die altesten Christengemeinden 
(l89^), p. 10. "Die Zahl und Bedeutung dieser ersten 
Gemeinden his zum Anfang der zveiten Jahrhunderts nach 
Christo durfen wir nicht iiberschatzen, Es waren nur sehr 
kleine Kreise , im offentlichen Lehen der Grosstadte kaum 
hermerkt, jedenfalls nicht darin hervortretend." 

758. Andreas Bigelmair, Die Beteiligung der 
Christen am offentlichen Lehen in vorcojistantinischer 
Zeit (1902) , p. 10 . 

759• This took place under Kero in July of 64. 

If the Christians could he hlamed for a fire the cause of 
which is unknown (sequitur clades forte an dole principis 
incertum Tacitus Annal. 15, 38); it was necessary that 
someone in the big city know something about them. Prof. 
Reicke (n. 692 ) , p. 184 , sets the date of public? notice 
shortly after the year 6 0. "Gleich nach dem Jahr 60 be- 
riihrte iihrigens das Evangelium schon manche der Regierung 
nahestehende Hauptstadter, deren Umgebung imstande war, 
auf die Christen als Sondergruppe aufmerksam zu machen." 

760. Acts 17:4'. 

761 . I Thess ... 5 :1k . 

762. II Thess . 4:13 . 

763. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 26. 

764. II Cor. 8:2 where Paul refers to both Philipp 
and Thessalonica. 

765 . II Thess . 3:8; I Thess . 2 : 6ff. J. Frame oj 
ataktoi y Essays in Modern Theology to C. A. Briggs (1911) , 
p. l8l. This is also the view of E. von Dobschutz in 
Christian Life in the Primitive Church , tr. of Die urchrist 
liche Gemeinde (1902) , p. 91, 

766. J. Frame 3 Thessalonians ( 1916 ) ICC, p. 304, 
Rigaux (n. 547), p. 707. They maintain that Paul,had a rab 
binical training which evaluated work. Schemata, Aboth, 1, 
10. T.i ebe der Arbeit , Der Baby I on i. ache T . , (1 8 8 9 ) . 

767 . Von Dobschiitz (n. 765) , P* 82. "Living seems 
to have been dear; Paul and his companions (I Thess. 2:9) 
could not maintain themselves adequately by the labour of 
their hands." 

768 . II Cor . 8:4. 



769 . B . Rigaux (n, 5^7), p . 27 „ 

770’. Schurer (n. 757), p. 10. T. Keim, Rom und 
das Christentum (1882) , p . 165 . "(Ibrigens ist nun doch 
die Beschrankung des Christenthums auf die unteren Klassen 
keine absolute." 


771 • Even if thq number of 'aristocrats was' small, 
their influence would "balance the fact.' W. Ramsay, The 
Cities of St. Paul (1907), p. 8. "Now in any society, the 
aristocratic class exercises a certain Tague, yet very 
real, influence on the tone of every other.class, and es¬ 
pecially must this he the case in a society like that of 
the Roman - provinces . " 

772. G> Milligan, St. Paul's Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians (1908) , p. 13^f. 

773. The whole concept of the Church in the house, 
e.g. (Rom. l6; 5 ; I Cor. l6:-9; Col. ‘Uil5) implies a patron 
with a household large enough to house the young Church cf. 

R. Knopf, Das Nachapostolische Zeitalter (1905), p. 73. "Das 
hetreffende ; Hause hildete so eine naturliche kultische Ein- 
heit, der sich allenfalls noch Freunde und Anverwandte Oder 
andre in der Nahe wohnende Glaubensbrticier angliederten, Das 
Bestehen der Hausgemeinden setzt natiipluch voraus , dass die 
Haupter der hetreffender Hauser, die Hausherren oder ihre 
Witwen, Christen waren." also R. Knopf, Die soziale Zusam- 
mens et zung der altesten heidenchristlichen Gemeinden , Z . f . 
Theol. u. Kirche,. 10 (1900), p. 33^. Judge (n. 69 ), p. 30ff. 
It is no wonder that we hear of the household of God in Eph. 
2;19* Heinrici (n. 7^-5), p. 98. 

77^- I Tim. 6;7ff• This is ho he sure somewhat 
later, regardless of the question of authorship. A tension 
between rich and poor also appears earlier at the,Eucharist. 
(I Cor. ll;17-22). Here Paul is particularly concerned about 
the humiliation of those who have nothing. Cf. B. Reicke 
(n. 501) , p. 253ff. 

775. Bigelmair (n. 758), p. 209. 

776. von Dohschiitz (n. 765 ), p. 69 . 

777» Knopf (n. 773) , p, 329. 

778. Michel Otto, Der Brief an die Romer , Meyer 
Kommcntcr ( 1963 ), p. 378. "Allgemein macht man darauf auf- 
merksam, dass viele Juden damals auf Reisen waren und sich 
nieht lange an einem Platz, aufheilten." His remarks are 
directed to the motility of Priscilla and Aquila, This 
couple was evidently of some means and is representative of 
the business class, 
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780. W. Ramsay., Saint Paul the. Traveler (1895), 
p, 229. "It -would appear that this riot was more serious 
than the words of Luke would.at first sight suggest. The 
language of Paul in his first letter to the Thessalonians, 
2 ;lk-l 6 , shows that powerful, dangerous, and lasting 
sentiment was aroused among the classes which made the riot , 

781 . Ibid -. 

782. Archibald Robertson, The Origens of Christ¬ 
ianity (1962), p. 210 . "These contradictions illustrate the, 
different points of view rooted in different social classes-^ 
the millennial dreams of the poor and hungry, and the mysti¬ 
cal escapism of.the,more comfortable.,.." 

783. I Thess. 5 s lk . Rigaux (h. 5k7 ) , p . 26. 

78 k. The inclusiveness of Christianity is surpris¬ 
ing considering the strong consciousness of class and.the 
equally strong self-consciousness of profession. See Carl 
Schneider, Geistesgechiehtes des antiken Christentums , 1-2 
(l. 95 k), here yol. 1 , p. 693 . 

785 , Heinrici (n. 7k5), p. 107. 

786, D. Armytage, Christianity in the Roman World 
(1927), p. 55• 

787. Knopf (n. 773), p. 326. 

788. A.D. Nock, Conversion (1933), p. 192. "But 
they (the Christians even after Hero's escapade) were not 
conspicuous." Rock goes on to note the lack of a rhetori¬ 
cian in the Church able,to attract the,public eye. 
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692) , p. 183. 






790 . 

Max Weber , 
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ed. 1956 ), 
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Fischoff, p. 

86. 
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Max Weber 
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796. 1 Thess 4; 9-11. 

797* H-. Lietzmann, Paulus , in Paulusbild (n. 277 ) , 

p« 38l • 

798 . In Acts 17 ^ the manuscripts A and D divide 
the "God fearing" from the- Greeks with an "and" confirming 
the suspicion that-the congregation was composed also of 
Greeks who were not Jewish proselytes cf, Rigaux (n. 547), 

p . 21. 

799* G. Heinrici (n. 745), p. 102. That;this 
synogogue-preaching had. some effect is amply clear from 
the resulting riot, but to account for the rapid,expansion 
of the Thessalonian Church by three sabbath preachings is 
too much. 


800 . 

Max Weber (n. 790), 

p . 100 ; 

801. H, Lietzmann (n. 692 ), p. 134. His statement 
is directed against Karthoff who had:"romanticized" the 
beginnings of Christianity into a proletarian revolt, Cf. 
Schneider , 1 (n . 784) , p . 693 . 

802 . 

Robertson (n. 782), 

p . 132, 

803 . 

p. 31. 

Knopf, Die soziale 

Zusammensetzung (n. 773), 

8o4 . 

Ibid., p. 334. 


805 . 

, Ibid., p. 332. 


806 . 

p, 149 • 

Knopf, NachapQstlische Zeitalter (n. 773), 

807 . 

Talcott Parsons (n. 

752) , p, 329ff• 

808 > 

1 (1892) and 

This is the view of 
E. Schurer (n. 757), 

Rudolph Sohm Kirchenrecht 
p, 15. "Die innere or- 


ganisation der Christlichen Gemeinden war in der altesten 
Zeit eine ausseret freie , so sehr, dass feste Formen nur in 
den allgemeinsten Umrissen vorhanden waren, Die.Gemeinden 
waren Bruder-Vereine , in welchen Jeder nach Massgabe seiner 
besonderen Begabung zur FSrderung des G an z e n beilrug, durch 
Wort und That, geistige und materielle Hiilfe," What is true 
in the above statement is that we can fix no one pattern of 
authority on all of the Pauline Churches . What must be said, 
and missing from the above* is that all of the Pauline 
Churches had some pattern of authority. Ci* A. Harnack, 
Entstehung und Entwicklung der Kirchenverfa$sung (1,910■) , 
maintains a more rigid pattern of authority. Bo Refcke , 
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808 (continued,). Die Verfassung den Urgemeindes Theologische, 
Zeitschrift, 10.(1954)'., p. 102 , ’’Die neutest amentliche Text© 
ervecken wirklich den Eindruek:, d&ss die Urgemeinde eine 
organisch 1 abgestufte' Verfassung gehabt hat. Besonders die 
Apostlegeschichte .scheint eine derartige komplexe Ordnung 
als etwas Natiirlich vorauszusetzen ." Prof . Reieke denion- 
strates this statement particularly from Qumran. . R. Bultmann, 
Theology, of' the N.T., 2 (1955 ) , eng. tr, K. Grobel, p, 95, 
explains the difference of these tv© points of view as merely 
two ways of looking at the Church—1. The way the Church saw 
itself. 2..The way an historian sees it. H. von Campenhausen, 
Kirchliches- Amt und G©i stliche Vollmacht (2, ed. 1963), p. 6lff, 
He seems t© fluctuate between the two poles • He maintains 
that the Church was free, ruled only by the . spirit and-Spi-* 
ritual Gifts, hut also that this was no chaos . The lack of 
"officials" he explains eschatologically, p. 69 * W. D. Davies, 
Christian Origins and Judaism ( 1962 ) brings us hack to the 
evidence from Qumran which cannot he over^looked , p. 109 • 

"The hearing of the Dead Sea Scrolls on the problem arises 
from a very simple fact ; namely, that so much of the structure 
of the Catholic Church finds a parallel in the Sect that the 
question is inevitable whether the organization of the Church 
has been directly influenced by the Sect, and whether, indeed, 
it is the influence of the Sect that supplies us with a clue 
to much of the organizational development of the Church." 

The Scrolls support our assumption that the Church in Thes- 
salonica from the very beginning was "organized." Paul's 
own attitude to authority was unambiguous. Rom. 13;3ff, 

Cf. G. Cullmann, Christ and Time (1950), p. 191ff. A van 
Leuwen, Christianity in World History (1064) »■ p. 127 . C, A. 
Bugge , Das Problem der altesten Kirchenverfas sungs Videnskaps- 
Selskapets Skrifter (1921) n. 7, p. 4l. "Es ist keine demo- 
kratisehe Organization. Vielmehr war die Verfassung eine 
The.okrati sche , und zwar in bewtisster Wachamung der altesten 
prophetischen israelitisehen.•.." "Von dieser prophetischen 
Organization stemmen alle Befugnisse in der Leitung der 
Gemeinde." He suggests further that Sohm and Harnack are 
really quite close--diffaring only in regard to the term 
'Kirchenrecht.' He also anticipates the results which have 
been obtained from Qumran regarding the similarity of Church 
organization with that essene-like body. 

809. E . F. Scott (n. 744) , p. 118 , 125 . 

8l0 . E. v. Dobschntz , Der erste und zweite Thessa- 
lonischerbriefe , Zahn Kommentar (1909), p. 218. It was not 
yet an office , but a charismatic and moral (House-patron) 
authority. 

811 . E. Heinrici (n. 7l5 ) , p. 89 . 



812. Kigaux (n. 5^7), p • 581. "Bicknell a tres 
lien rendu le passage; 'L^exercise 4e l'autoritl est 
toujours de nature a provoquer du ressentiment. Ce devait 
§tre spgcialement le.. cas dans un corps tel que. 1'6glise de 
Thessalonique , nouyellement fondle. Non seulement les 
Macldoniens Itaient cellbres par leur esprit d ' indlpendance , 
mais la communauti Itait toute d'une seule classes et de : 1| 
sensible a ressentir le controle de ceux qu'ils regardaient 
comme des Igaux. II n'y avait pas de tradition Itablie sur 
le respect des ministres." 

813. Frame (n. 766), p. 191, 193. D, G. Wohlenberg, 
Der erste und zweite Ihessalonicherbrief, Zahn Kommentar (1909 ) 
p . 115. Rigaux (n • 547) , p . 579 ... 

8lU . Wohlenberg (n. 8l3)» p. 11,6. Freddy Durrleman, 
Salonique. et Saint Paul (1919)., p, 51. "Organisation bien 
rudimentaire, il est vrai , celle de 1 'Eglise de Thessalonique 
Pas de fonctions splciales , semble-t-il; a peine peut-Stre 
la charge d'Anciens exercant une surveillance morale, ce qui 
parait m@me avoir excite chez les Chretiens Thessaloniciens 
une certaine impatience : bien naturelle d'ailleurs a des tem¬ 
peraments portls toujours a pousser un peu les choses a l'ex- 
c§s et a passionner tout." The reaction is due to the tem¬ 
perament of the people. 

815. Frame (n. 766), p. 310; W. Bornemann, Die 
Thessaloniqherbriefe , (I89M Meyer Kommentar, p. 399. 

816. Frame (n. 766), p. 195. "This striking command 
separated grammatically but not logically from the preceding, 
suggests that the workers, in functioning both as managers 

Of the funds and as spiritual advisers, had been opposed by 
some of the converts , presumably the idlers. U;11; 5:lk, 
and II 3:15, with the result that friction between them 
arose and the peace of the group was ruffled. Rigaux (n. 
5^7), p. 578. A. Oepke, Die Briefe an die Thessalonicher, 

8 (1962) N.T.D. p, 175 . 


.817:. 

Frame (n. 

766) , 

p . 310 . 



818. 

Cf. also 

Gal. 5: 

26;.and Phil. 

2 s 3 

° 

819. 

Against this see 

v. Dobs chutz 

(n . 

765), p. 68 

820. 

Gf. above 

P ■ 

on the Jews 

of 

Thes saionica 


in general, 

821. Wendland (n. 117), p. 209. 
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822 . Act s , 17 ? 4'. Even: if there /were two groups-as- 
Rigaux suggests. Ramsay ,( n-. 780 ) , p. 22T . "In v. 4 Paul 
goes on to a wider sphere of influence than the circle of 
the synagogue; and a lapse .of time is implied in the exten¬ 
sion of his work over the general population of the city 
(called here by the,strictly correct term, Hellenes). 

Between the two opposite groups, the Jews and the Hellenes, 
there is interposed the.intermediate class of God-fearing 
proselytes...." As Ramsay's remarks suggest, in accord 
with our findings, Paul did not limit himself to the syna¬ 
gogue work, 

823. A. C» McGiffert, A History of Christianity in- 
the Apostolic Age (3,897) > P * 245 • "According to the Acts , 

Paul secured some converts from the Jews , but more from the 
ranks of the pious Greeks,, or proselytes, and in addition 
many prominent women. And yet we learn from his own epis¬ 
tles that the Thessalonian Church was composed very largely, 
if not wholly, of Gentiles" v. Dobs chut z (n. 765 ), p . 66 . 

824. B. Reicke (n. 692 ), p. l8l, 185 • "Empress 
Poppaa beschutzte zur Zeit die Juden. B. Reicke , The Epis¬ 
tles of James, Peter and Jude (1964) , p. xxvii . 

825. Friedlander, 3 (n. 52) , p. 233- 

826 . W. Lueqken, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 

2 (1917), p. l8, "j^dische apokalyptische Yielwisserei glaubte 
nach Andeutungen, z.B., bei.Jeremias und Daniel und nach an- 
deren, geheimen Uberlieferungen den Anbruch der messianischen 
Zeit vorausberechnen zu kSnnen; genau wusste man 'Sber all 
Vorzeichen Bescheid." 

827 . E. Fuchs , Die Zukunft des Glaubens nach I Thess . 
5:1-11.! Glaube und Erfahrung (1965) » p. 336ff. B. Rigaux 

(n . 547) , P, 66 . 

828 . Lueeken (n> 826 ), p. 24. LSsst sie sich durch 
die Annahme (Harnacks) genugend erklSren, dass Paulus hier 
an die Judenchristen innerhalb der Gemeinde.schreibt und 
ihren Stimmungen bis zum aussersten entgegenkommt ?" Harnack 
assumed that there were in effect two congregations in Thes- 
salonica one of which was composed of Jews to whom, accord¬ 
ing to H., the second letter was addressed. A. Harnack, Das- 
Problem des zweiten Thessalonicherbriefe; Sitzungsberichte, 
der Akademie zu Berlin, 1 (1910), p. 56 O -568 . "Diese Gruppe 
war ein kleiner Kreis von geborenen Juden, der mit der 
Hauptgemeinde im sozial-kirchlichen.Leben noch nicht voll- 
kommen verschmolzen war, ohne eine ablehnende oder gar 
feindliche, Stellung zu ihr einzunehmen ." K. Lake , The 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (1911) , p. 8 l. 
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829. Rigaux (n. 547), p, 66. 

830. Bornemann (n. 8l5) , p . 15. 

831. Lake (n,. 828), p. 8l. This argument is not 
contingent upon the question of authorship. 

832. J. Hurd, The Origins of First Corintlaians 

( 1965 ) , p. 5. "On tfce one hand there was the special situa¬ 
tion of each Church to yhich Paul wrote...on the other hand 
there was Paul's own situation at the time he wrote. J. B, 
Light foot (n. 353 ) , P* 227. "These external circumstances 
are twofold; first , the varying requirements of the Church 
at large, secondly the altered condition of the Apostle's 
own life." B. Reicke, Thessalonians, R.G.G. (3 ed.), 

Per Brief sollte der Gemeinde vorgelesen werden (X.5,27); 
das erklart den predigt ahnlichen stil 

833. E . F. Scott , The Hew Testament Idea of the 
Future Life! Biblical World, 38 (1911), p. l 8 ff. He lists 
primarily the ideological influences on the Churches and on 
Paul; Old Testament, Apocalyptic, Oriental, and philosophy. 

We would now include political, social, and economic among 
the major factors in the development of the,churches. H.A.A. 
Kennedy, St. Paul's Conceptions of the Last Things (1904) , 

p. 32ff. Lietzmann (n. 692), p. 174. 

834. Hurd (n, 832), p. 5- Lightfoot (n. 353), p. 

227 . Kennedy (n. 813 ), p. 80 ff, 

835. J. E. Fison, The Christian Hope (1954), p. 52. 
Just as justification by faith,was the issue of the sixteenth 
century and creation that of the nineteenth. 

836 . Tarn (n. 96) , p. 360 . 

837. T. Preiss , La Vie en Christ (1951), p» 6 l. 

838 . I. Q. Matthews, Sennacherib's Invasion; Bibli¬ 
cal World, 37 (l9H), p< 115. "Religion cannot be dissociated 
from history. Even in Old Testament prophecy environment is 

a formative factor. The messages of the prophets prove to 
be rooted as firmly in the strata of nationalism and inter¬ 
national life as are the words of the world's statesman." 

839 . 0. Piper, A Interpretagao Crista da Historia 
( 1956 ), p. 30 . "inevitavelmente por 6 m a transigao que o 
cristianismo realizou do ambiente •. judaico da primeira geragao 
para urn mundo helenistico tinha que trazer com ela uma nova 
perspective e um novo senso da realidade, 
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840. W, Kohler, Entcleckung und Verdeckung des - 
Evangeliums in der Konfrontation mit ausserchristiichen 
Kulturen; Schweizerische. .Theologische ...Umschau , 35 (1,965) , 
p. 76 . "Es 1st gut, dass das Christentum hier heimisch 
gevorden 1st, Seine 'Heimsierung' 1st eine Folge davon, 
dass Gott ein Gott der Geschichte 1st und eine Geschichte 
mit der Welt.und den Volkern hat• Ein Zeichen.dafdr, dass 
es sich beim Evangelium je um die Geschichte der Welt und 
der Volker handelt. F. C. Grant, Method in Studying Jesus' 
Social Teaching! Studies in Early Christianity, ed . S. J. 
Case (1928) , p. 239• 


841. J. Pi Martin, The Last Judgment in Protestant 
Theology from Orthodoxy to Ritschi (1963 ) , p , XIV> "The 
philosophical, theological and cultural factors involved 

in the exegetical task had to he taken into account. Exe¬ 
gesis does not take place above history, hut in history." 
Kasemann (n. 74l), p.. 122. "Rechtschaffene Theologie er- 
wachst ja nie als Konzeption im luftleeren Raume." 

842. Hurd (n. 832), p. 7. "Currently, however, we 
seem to he entering a period in which more attention is 
being given in hermeneutical discussions to the relation-, 
ship and interdependence of faith and history. And the 
historical problems connected with Paul's letters are re¬ 
ceiving renewed attention among, both American and European 
scholars." See also J, Cl. Ryl, aarsci am» The Problem of Faith 
and History in Biblical Interpretations Journal of Biblical 
Literature-, 77 (1958), p. 26ff. C, C. McCown, The Current 
Plight of: Biblical Scholarship, Journal of Biblical Litera¬ 
ture , 75 (1956) , p. 12ff. Bo Reicke, Der Geschichtliche 
Hintergrund der Apostelkonzils und der Antiochia Episode; 
Studia I’aulina in Honors J , de Zwann (1953) . The other 
works of Prof. Reicke upon which we : have drawn much material 
are also representative of the same historical consciousness 

84-3. J. Dani^lou, Dialogues avec les Marxist es 
(1948), p. 55. "A qui fera-t-on croire que la religion de 
saint Paul est le reflet des conditions 6conomiques de la 
civilisation m6diterran6ene.du ler silcle?" also quoted by 
I. Lenzman, L'Origine du Christianisme (1965 ) , p. 3. 


(1956) 


844. 
p. 146 

P. Tillich,. A Hist 

845, 

Foerster (n. 116 ) , 

846. 

Ibid. , p . 150 » 

847. 

Wendland (n. 117) , 


ory of Christian Thought 
p . 14 8 . 

p . 5 • 
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81+8. F. C. Grant, The Economic Background of the 
New Testament; The Background of the New Testament and .its 
Eschatology, Studies in Honour of C. H. Bodd (l9?6), p, 97» 
"If a religion has relevance for life, it must take the 
risk of rubbing elbows in the marketplace r If it has a 
message for men as they actually are, and for people where 
they actually live, then it cannot escape the reflex influ¬ 
ence of its surroundings." , 

81+9, W. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire 
(1907), p. VII. Whittaker (n. 613), p. 21. 

850. P. Weiss, Man’s Freedom (l950),p.37* 

Beattie (n. 381 ), p. 13. 

851. Festugiere (n. 62 ), p. 7 . "Or, come cet 
examen doit etre institu 6 en fonction de l’Evangile, on 
about it aux deux questions majeures: dans quelle mesure 
les aspirations des paiens ont-elles pripari et comme 
appelS la Bonne Nouvelle , dans Quelle mesure au contraire 
etaient-elles de nature a la repousser." 

852 . Troeltsch (n. 615 ), p. 1+3° Wendland (n. 117) , 

p. 220. . .. 

853. A. N. Wilder, Eschatology and Ethics in the 
Teaching of Jesus (1950), p. 25° 

85 I+. D. A. Hayes, A Gtudy of a Pauline Apocalypse; 
Biblical World, 37 (19H)» p° 161+ . "Many terrifying rumors 
were abroad and many prophesied the speedy dissolution of 
the then present order of things. The preaching of St. 

Paul in Tbcaaalonica seems to have chimed in with this 
general state of foreboding." 

855 ° W° Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul (190-7) 9 p. 5 
Wilder (n. 853) , p. 176. 

856 . Fison (n. 835 )j P-.15. 

857. Wilder (n. 853)9 P- 205. 

858. N. Schmidt, The Origin of Jewish Eschatology; 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 1+1 (1922), p. 103. 

859 . Judge (n. 69 ), p. 11. 

860 . Kennedy (n. 833), p. 20. A. TiLuis , Der Pauli 
nismus (1900), p, l+7ff. 
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86 1. C. D. Moule, The Influence of Circumstances .. .. 
on the Use of Eschatological Terms; Journal of Theo. Studies, 
15 (1964) , p. 1. "I want tq try to shqw that, both in the 
Pauline letters and elsewhere, formulations■are found which 
may he both mutually incompatible, and equally, incapable of 
being plausibly arranged as successive stages in an evolu¬ 
tionary order of development; and that they are best ex¬ 
plained as the result , simply, of the unmanageable dimensions 
of the Christian verities. Cf, also C. D. Moule, The Influ¬ 
ence of Circumstances on the Use of Christological Terms 
J.T.S. , 1G (195-9)', p. 2h7ff. 

862. Grant (n. 50$), p. 112. 

863 . Tillich (n. 844), p. 189• He lists as the 
three main concerns of Paul’s thought: 1. Eschatological 
consciousness; 2. Doctrine of the Spirit; 3 , Justification 
by faith. This broadens considerably the Pauline letters . 

It is no longer simply a question of faith and works as 

F. C. Bauer supposed. Cf. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 58f. For the 
eschatological orientation of the New Testament see: W. 

Kreck, Die Zukunft des Gekommenen ( 1961 ), p. 11. F. C, 


Burkitt 

, Church and Gnosis (1932), p. lOff. 


864. 

Kennedy ( 

n. 833), p. 166 . 

p. 53 . 

865. 

Lightfoot 

(n. 353), p. 228, Rigaux (n. 547) 

p. 228 . 

866 . 

Rams ay (n 

. 855), p, 428. Light foot (n. 353) 


867 . 

Light foot 

(n. 353), p. 228. 


868 . 

Bornemann 

(n. 815 .) , p . 213 . 


869 . 

Hurd (n. 

832), p. 5 , K. Lake (n. 828), pre- 


face, G. Milligan, St. Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians 
(1908), p. XLI. Bornemann (n. 815), P« 256 . Klausner (n. 
692), p, 234. W. Mich aelis, Einleitung in das Neue Testament 
(3 ed. 1961 ), p. l44f. W. G. Kiimmel, Paul Feine-J. Behm, 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament (12 ed, 1963 ), p. 174. 

870 . Ramsay (n. 855), p. 15, 

•' 871 . A. Schweitzer, The Mysticism of Paul the 
Apostle (1931), p. 43. "Paul’s letters are ’occasional’ 
writings. He did not compose them with a view to giving a 
connected account of his teaching, but expounded his views 
only as fully as the circumstances which gave rise ho the 
Letters appeared to demand." J. S . Stewart , A Man in Christ 
(no date), p. 4. C.A.A. Scott, Christianity according to 
S,t. Paul (1927) , p. 2ff. 
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872, T. R. Glover, Paul of Tarsus (1925), p. 189. 
Scott (n. 871), p. 1. 

873, R. Rascimbene, II problema escatologico in S. 
Paolo; Scuola Catolica, l8 (1920), p. 49. "Ressuno ignora 
infatti che gli scritti di S. Paolo, come tut-fei gli scritti 
dei grandi uomini, che sono occasionat j. e cpndizionati da 
circosbanze speciali et fortuibe, ci offrono solo, e quando 
ce le offrono, notizie frammentarie intorno alia vita spiri- 
buale del loro autore," The indications of Paul's spiritual 
life are fragmentary as Rascimbene suggests, M. Gpguel, 
L'esp^rance chrltienne d'aprSs l'apotre Paul; Foi et vie, 

50 (1951), p. 291. 

87 k . Rigaux (n. 547) , p . 57 - 

875 , Milligan (n. 869 ), p. lxiii . 

876 . A. Deissmann, Paul, A Study in Social and 
Religious History ( 1926 ), p. 22 . 

877* 0. Roller, Da? Formular der Paulinische Briefe 

(1933) , p. l44 . "Die heiden ersten Briefe , die an die Thes- 
salonicher, sind in den Formen des griechisehen Privatbruefes 
an Fernstehende gehalten." 

878 . ¥. Neil, The Epistle of Paul to the.Thessa- 
1 onIans ( 1950 ), p. xvii. 

879. Reicke (n. 824), p. xxxi. Deissmann (n. 876 ), 

p. 14 . 

880. A. D. Rock, St. Paul (2 ed. 1946), p, 234, 

88 1. E. Repan, Saint Paul ( 1869 ), p. £$9 • "4a cor- 

respondance : entre synagogues extstait d6ja dans le judaisme; 

1 'envpy'6 charge de porter les lettres Itait m§me un digni- 
taire attitre des synagogues." 

882. Roller (n. 877), p. 27 . 

883. Scott (n. 833), p.-18. W.D. Davies, Paul 
and Rabbinic Judaism (1948), ;p. Iff. G, Bornkamm, Rudolf 
Bultmann, F . K, Schumann, Die Cbristliche Hoffnung und das 
Problem der Entmythologisierung (1954), p. 22f. 

884. L, Cerfaux, Le Christ dans la Theologie de St, 
Paul (1951) , p. 9. "Paul etait pharisien. Les doctrines du 
pharisaisme manquaient prohablement d'unite.Paul s'6 tait-il 
dS j a interesse , avant s a conversion, a des doctrines apoc alyp 
tiques. Cela nous parait vraisemblahle." The emphasis is on 
the Pharisaism of Paul, but the apocalyptic is not eliminated 
See E. Stauffer, The Theology of the Rev Testament (eng. tr. 
1955), p. 35. 
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885 . Kasemann (n . 74l) , p• 125 . K. emphasizes the 
necessity of apocalyptic in the understanding of Paul. 

886 . Nock. (n. 880), p. 15ff. 

887 . A. Schweitzer , Paul and His Interpreters (1912) , 
p, 238 . For Schweitzer, however, there is no half and half 
understanding of Paul's theology. It is all from the primi¬ 
tive Jewish Christianity. Only his language ties him to 
Hellenism. 

888 . H. J, Schoeps , Paulus (1959), p, 1. "Paulus , 
der aus der Kerntruppe des pharisaische n Judehtums kam und 
zum Bahnbrecher der Heidenchristenheit geworden ist, war 
eine widerspruchliche Natur , nach Herkunft und Bildungsgang 
ein Produkt verschiedener Kulturmilieus." Schoeps goes on 
later in his book to caution against just such one-oidcd inter 
pretations as that of Schweitzer's, because it .does injustice 
to the many-sided character of the Apostle. 

889 . R. Reitzenstein , Religionsgeschichte und Eschar 
tologie; Zei-tschrift fur N. T. Wissensehaft (1912), p .. 28 . 

"Bie Religionsgeschichte kann , wenn sie wirklich philologisch 
betrieben wird, die bedeutung- den Pers^nlichkeit gar nicht 
herabzudriicken versuchen, weil geraie ihr hochstes Ziel stets 
das Erfassen der Personlichkeit ist . n Reitzenstein had been, 
accused of not taking the personality of Paul into considera¬ 
tion, and this is his apology with reference especially to 
the Pauline eschatology. 

89 0. A. Julieher, EinleiL ung in das Neue Testament 
(5 and 6 ed. 1906), p. 33. "Paul ist viel zu genial gewesen, 
urn in seiner Brust , nicht fdr schr verschiedene Vorstellungen 
Platz zu haben. Judisches und Widerjudisches : halten sich in. 
seinem Denken und seiner Stimmung fast die Wage, ohne dass 

er den Zwiespalt merkt." Ramsay (n. 855), p. ^25« 

891 Rigaux (n. 547), p. 193. Milligan (n. 869 ), p. 
xliii. Milligan lists the various passages in first and 
second Thessalonians which show the personality of Paul obvi¬ 
ously at work. The first letter is the much more personal 
of the two. We will consider this in the next paragraph. 

892 . I Thess. 3 ; 8 . Von Campenhausen (n. 808 ), p. 49. 

893. Schoeps (n. 888), p. 34* "Bass.die Lehre■von 
den letzten Bingen den grossten Block.judischer Art in der 
Gedankenwelt des Paulus' bildet , steht zweifelsfrei fest ." 
Bewick (n. 736), p. 263 . regarding the eschatology of I Thess. 
'It is the eschatology of a man who after the strictest sect 
of the.Jews' religion had,lived a pharisee." 
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894• F. C. Porter, The place of Apocalyptic; Journal 

of Biblical Literature, 4l ( 1922 ) , p, 195. 

895. Kennedy (n. 833), p. 89 , 17*+. 

896 . Van Leuven (n. 808) , p . 108,124. 

897. Kennedy (n. 833), p. 21, Bornemann (n. 815 ), 
p, 534ff. Where he lists the various inconsistencies in 
Paul's eschatology, Julicher (n. 890 ), p. 27* 

898 . A, Wikenhauser, Einleitung in das Weue Testa¬ 
ment (1956), p, 262 . But are there really two distinct 
eschatologies in these letters? 

899. J.A.T. Robinson, Jesus and His Coming (1957), 

p. 17 • . . 

900* The major reason for the rejection of the 
second letter is the eschatology which is contained in it , 
Kiimmel (n. 869 ), p . 187 • G. Bornkamm, Paulus ; RGG. Bultmann 
(n> 808), p. 476 C. Masson, Les Deux Epitres aux Thessalo- 
niciens (1957), p. 9-13. 

901. They can all be found in Rigaux (n. 547), p. 

l44ff. 

902. Concrete in terms of its development not in 
terms of its conception. 

903. Kasemann (n. "f4l). He has been the prime- 

mover in the reinstatement of the Apocalyptic. 0, Cullmann, 

Heil als Geschichte ( 1965 ), p. 63. 

904 . K(immel (n. 869 ) , p • 18$. Robinson (n . 899 ) , 

p. 171. 

905. J. Brinktrine , Die Lehre von der Letzten 
Dingen (1963 ) , p . 5 . 

906 . Rigaux (n. 547), p. 133ff. 

907. The similarity between the two letters is per¬ 
haps a greater problem than the dissimilarity. Weil (n. 878 ), 
p. xxiii. Lake (n. 8?8), p. 77. W. Wrede, Die Echtheit: des 

2 Thessalonicherbriefs,untersucht (1903), p. 36. Wrede has 
exposed the problem of similarity mpst cogently. 

908. Milligan (n. 869 ), p. liv. Rigaux (n. 547), 

P . 76 . 
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909* W. Liitgert , Die Vollkommenen in Philippi,'und 
die Enthusiasten in Thesealonica (1909) * p. 8l, Rigaux 
(n. 547 ) , p, 207 . 

910. Bornemann (n. 815), p. 393* "Die Verwandtsehaft 
dieses abschnittes mit einzelnen Stellen des ersten Briefes 
leuchtet ein; nun sind in unserm Abschnitt die Ermahnungen 
und Wei sungen aus fiihrli cher und eindringlicher , vermutlich , 
weil einzelne Gemeindeglieder, statt den Winken des ersten 
Briefes zu folgen, in ihrer apokalyptischen Erregung noch 
tiefer in das mussiggangerisch , zerfahrene Treiben hineinge- 
kommen varenRigaux (n. !>47), p. 128f. 

911. Heinrici (n . 745), p . 93. Frame, (n. 7^5)» 

p. 193f. 

912. Michaelis (n. 869), p» 228. "Dass 2 Thess. vor 

I Thess. geschrieben sein konnte , ist nun freilich ein Vors chlag, 
der auch aus anderen Grunden verscheintlich (sohon von Hugo 
Grotius 1640) gemacht worden ist." Michaelis at one time held 
this position. T • W. Manson, St. Paul in Greece---The letters 
to the Thessalonians; Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 

35 (1953), p. 438ff. Manson gives the most cogent arguments 
for the reversal of the order of the two letters, W. Hadorn, 

Die Abfassung der Thessalonicherbriefe auf der dritten Mis- 
sionsreise und der Kanon des Marcions ZNTW, 19 (1919), p. 68,- 
"Die Echtheit unsres 2 Thessalonicherbriefes erschei.nt nur 
allerdings eher glaubwurdig gemacht werden zu konnen, wenn er 
als der zeitlich fruhere aufgefasst wird." He brings the same 
arguments in his work, Die Aufassung der Thess. in der Zeit 
der 3 Missionsreise des PLs :• Beitrage zur Forderung Christ . 

Theol 24 (1919) . 

913. Rigaux (n, 547), p. 208 . 

914. Liitgert (n. 909) , p . 87 • Die schwarmerische 
Erregung, die in der Gemeinde nun urn sich griff, hat nach 
dem zweiten Brief dieselbe Wirkung, von der schon der erste 
Brief redet. Nur wird sie hier viel deutlicher beschrieben, 
und diese Beschreibung ist wiederum ein Kommentar zum ersten 
Brief, ein Beweis, dass sich beide auf dieselbe Situation 
beziehen." The two problems of idle and persecution , which 
are intimately connected to that of the eschatology, are also 
aggravated in the second letter. Neil (n, 878 ), p. xx. 

Rigaux (n. 547), p. 150. 

915. F. Spadafora, L'escatologia de San Paolo (1957) , 
p. 44. "La II lettera ai Tessalonice 3 i e il prolungamento 
naturale della prima. Scritta alcuni mesi dopo, essa 6 uma 
rettifica, Milligan.(n. 869 ), p. Ixxxvi. "it may well haye 
been that in the short time that had: elapsed be‘fc' wee n the writ¬ 
ing of I and II Thessalonians he had heard of circumstances in 
his converts' state, which.led him to emphasize afresh an as¬ 
pect of the Parousia, on which he had dwelt when in Thessa- 
lonica (2,5)." 
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916 . Kennedy (n. 833), p. l6l . "The Paroilsia of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and their ’gathering together' to him, 

had become events of such acute and vivid anticipation at 
Thessalonica-^apparently, in parts at least , from an exag¬ 
gerated impression based on his teaching—that he is obliged 
to correct their expectation of its immediacy.” 

917 * Masson (n. 900), p. 94, "Paul ne dit pas spar ma 
lettre, en se r^ferant clairement a.sa premiere Ispxtre, et 
particulierement a ses deux morceaux eschatologiques (4,13 a 
5,ll). Oepke,(n„ 8l6 ), p, 179* Both Oepke and Masson doubt 
very much that Paul could be referring to a falsified brief at 
so early a date in the life of the Thessalonian congregation. 
Rigaux (n. 547), p. 72. 

918. Rigaux (n. 5^-7), p. 650 . 

919. Oepke (n. 8l6), p. 184. Urn so mehr fallt wieder 
das Fehlen ed,ner deutliehen Ruckbeziehung auf. V.l kann sich 
auf das vorliegende Schreiben beziehen. Ware I Thess . spSter 
geschrieben, so ware dort ein Riickweis zu erwarten. Roller 

( n . 877) , p• see Table 5 at the end 0 f his book, "Die wesent- 
lichen Wandlungen des Gesamtformulars." Roller demonstrates 
that once Paul has made a change in his form, he .continues it 
in the following letters . The order II-I would break the 
rhythm of the pattern. 


920. A. Sabatier , L'apotre Paul ( 1870 ) . E . Teichmann, 
Die Paulinischen Vorstellungen von Auferstehung und Gericht, 

( 1896 ) , p. 39* C. H . Dodd, New Testament Studies (1952) , p. 

113, 129. E. Stauffer (n. 884), p. 168 , Robinson (n, 899) s 
p. 72. A, Schweitzer (n. 87l). M. Werner, Die Entstehung 
des Christlichen Dogmas (1941) . 

921. Development is in Paul and his understanding of 
eschatology, and not in the kingdom. T. W. Manson, The Sayings 
of Jesus (1937 ) , p. 3U4. Bultmann (a, 808 ) , p. 6 . 

922. Bat A. Deissmann voices caution when reviewing 
Teichmann's book (n. 920); Theol. Lit, Zeit , 23 ( 1898 ), sp. l4 
"Man darf keine ausgearbeiteten paragraphen , kein kunstvolles , 
durensigtiges system finden wollen, auch keine deutliehen 
stufen ruhig fortschreitender Entwicklung erwarten." S. G. 
Smalley, The Delay of the Parousia; J.B.L., 83 (1964), p. 50. 
"I want to suggest that instead of a radical departure from 
Paul’s earlier view of the Parousia—the delay of which gave 
rise to hasty revisions , we are confronted in the Pauline 
epistles with a homogeneous eschatologipal outlook , in which 
Paul's own background and intellect , as veil as the differing 
milieux and problems of his readers cause more or less the 
same thing to be said in different ways." 
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923. R. H. Charles, Eschatology, The Doctrine of a 
Future Life in Israel, Judaism, and Christianity (2 ed, 1913), 
p. l+37ff. 

92^. The first stage is that of I and II Thessalonians . 

The second stage is I Corinthians where all reference to the 
Antichrist is omitted. The third stage is contained in II 
Corinthians and Romans, Here is an alteration in the time 
schedule of the resurrection and the comprehensiveness of the 
kingdom, The fourth and final stage is to he found in Philip- 
pians, Colossians and Ephesians. Here it is the cosmic signi¬ 
ficance of Christ which interests Paul, 

925. Robinson (n* 8 99) 9 p. 104 , l6o. He, however, 
notes the reverse process in the gospels. Dewick (n. 736), 
p. 264. ?f But unless we frankly recognise that the Jewish 
formsof expression are more prominent in St. Paul f s early 
letters than in those later on, we shall be liable to think 
that the essence of St. Paul's message changed, while the 
alteration really affected only the outer form,” 

9S6o W. F. Howard, The Message of the Epistles , I 
Thess . c° Expository Times , 44 (1933), p. 361 . !? In course of 
time the return of Christ was.viewed in a different light. 

After writing I Corinthians, Paul himself never again employs 
such imagery." 

927® C, H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans 
(n.d.), p. xxxiiff. 

928. Sabatier (n. 9^0) , p. l80. 

929. Nascimbcne (n. 873), p« 42. ?r Anche 3. Paolo 
non sa consolare i Thessalonicesi diversamente col pensiero 
della risurrezione . Ma nella seconda ai Corinti si consola 
in modo affatto diversp e pip efficace col pensiero che la 
rnorte e nn momento transitorio, ^ultima crisi che compre la 
nostra eterna glorificazione." 

930. Dodd (n. 920), p 0 112, 12 6. Schweitzer (n. 871). 

931. Cullmann (n. 903), p. 88, 95, 104ff. This is 
true not only for eschatology., but for the entire.New Testa¬ 
ment kerygma, "Wie wir dies aller biblis chen Tradition gegenuber 
erstreben, weil.es zu ihrem Wesen gehort dass sie sich entwi ckelt , ?t 
What takes place in the New Testament is analogous to what took,, 
place in the Old, "Dass sich innerhalb des Neuen Testaments 

das christliche Kerygma entwickelt hat, und zwar in einer Weise, 
die der Entwicklung der alt testamentlichen Heilsgeschichte 
analog ist, !! The process took place in order to keep "salva¬ 
tion" up-to-date. 
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932 . Dewick (n, 736) , p , 26l. 

933° Fison (n. 835 ) , p. 126. '"Even within the 
h.T. itself there is a reinterpretation of eschatology pre¬ 
cisely because of the problem of its unaccountably delayed, 
fulfillment." 

934.. Robinson (n. 899), p. 88 . This is particularly 
well demonstrated by work on the parables. C. H. Dodd., Para¬ 
bles of the Kingdom (19.61), p, 98 . J. Jeremias , The Parables 
of Jesus (eng., tr. 195*0 , p. 22. Fison (n. 835) , p ° 82.. He- 
brings us even more up-to-date by suggesting that the "rea¬ 
lized" eschatology is the result of a dying Empire. 

935. E. Fuchs, Verheissung und Erfullung;, Zur Frage 
nach den Historischen Jesus (i 960 ), p. 75- This is a discus¬ 
sion of Hummel’s book, Verheissung und Erfullung (3 ed. 1956) 
Fuchs is, however, discussing the first edition. See espe¬ 
cially p. 87 of Kummel, Fuchs agrees that the patterns of 
eschatology in the.New Testament are varied. Bornemann (n. 
815 ), p. 186 , Bornemann suggests that the variety in Paul is 
to be expected as it was already present in Judaism. Good- 
enough (n. 729), intro. The symbols for eschatology were in 
fact varied in Judaism. 

936. Kreck (n. 863 ), p. 185. This should come as 
no surprise since the varied situations in which the.Gospel 
took root would require different expressions. 

937. Rigaux (n. 5* 1 7) , p. 1H1 - Fison (n. 835), p . xi 

938. Kasemann (n, 74l), p. 126. 

939. W. Mundle , Das Problem des Zwischenzustandes 
in dem Anschn.2 Cor. 5 ;1-10; Festgabe fur Adolph Julicher 
(1927), p. 106 . Naacimbene (n. 873) , p . 46 . 

940. " Kennedy (n. 833), p. 30. 

941. See n. 912. 

942. We do not speak of the hew Testament as a whole 
but only of Paul's letters. Movement is quite evident from 
one period of the hew Testament to Lho next. 

943. Johannes Weiss, The History of. Primitive Christ 
ianity 1 (Eng, Tr . 1936), p. 206 h. Q. Hamilton, The Holy. 
Spirit and Eschatology.in Paul (1957), p. 6 l. Grant (n . 200) 
p. 173. 

944. Milligan (n. 869 ), p. lxiii . 
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945 , 

Grant (n o 

200), p, 173. 

G. Bornkamm, Paulus 

briefe: RGG. 

946. 

Kennedy ( 

n. 833) , p. 162 

. Rigaux (n. 547), 

p. 226 . 

947. 

Kreek (n, 

8 6 3) , p . 7 9 f f • 

Moule (n. 86l). 

948. 

Rigaux (n 

. 547), p. 53. 

Compare for example 


I Thess. 4:11-12, with II Thess . 3:6-15 . 

949- P. Althaus , Die Letzten Dinge (9 ed. 1964 ) , 
p. 232. For the most part this is simply a reading back 
into the biblical narrative of a modern historical idealism. 

950. Cullmann (n. 403), p. 12ff. F. Holrnstrom, 

Das eschatologische Denken der Gegenwart (Gr. tr. 1936), 
p. 89. 0. Michel , Der Brief an die Romer (12 ed. 1963) , p. 

150 . he notices particularly the attempt at systematization 
on the part of Schweitzer. W. Michaelis, Die grosse Ent- 
tauschung: Kirchepfreund, J6 (1942), p. 226. In his discus¬ 
sion of Martin Werner's book, Die Entstehung des christlichen 
Dogmas (n. 920), he suggests that there is more than simply 
a Schweitzerian eschatology in the New Testament. W. Kummel, 
'Konsequent Eschatologie' Albert Schweitzer's im Urteil der 
Zeitgenosson; Heilsgeschehen und Geschichte (1965) , p. 337 • 

He emphasizes the fact that Paul receives the same treatment 
at Schweitzers hand which was also meted to Jesus. 

951* Schweitzer (n. 871), p. 40. Schweitzer (n. 007), 
p, 240ff. See also A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the Histori¬ 
cal Jesus (eng. tr. 1910) . 

952 . Schweitzer (n. 871) , p • vii , "instead of the 
untenable motion that Paul had combined eschatological and 
Hellenistic ways of thinking we must now consider either a 
purely eschatological or a purely Hellenistic explanation of 
his teaching. I take the former alternative throughout." 

953. Kasemann (n . 74l), p. 106 . See his note 2. 

Schweitzer and his school rediscovered it, showed its import^- 
ance for our understanding of the New Test ament , but did. not 
revalidate apocalyptic, E, Earle Ellis, Present and Future 
Eschatology in Luke: N.T. Studies , 12 (1965 ) , p. 27ff. 

Holmstrom (n. 950), p. 87 . Schweitzer (n. 871 ), p. lx, 

954. Schweitzer (n. 87 I), p. 390. Cullmann (n. 903), 
p, 12. "Nach A. Schweitzer ist das ganze neutestamentliche 
Denken durch eine gewaltige Krise gekennzeichnet , die wegen 
des Nicht eintreffens der voh Jesus erwarteten und verkundeten 
nahen Parusie entstanden sei." Werner (n. 920). But can Paul 
be understood only from his eschatology, or only from an immi¬ 
nent eschatology. P. Feine , Die konsequente eschatologie: 
Neutestamentliche Studien fur G. Heinrici (1914), p. 204 . 
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955 . Spadafora (n. 915)» p. 68 . Spadafora maintains 
that the three stages which Holmstrom traces in his book are 
all based on Schweitzer's understanding of an imminent coming. 

956. Milligan (n. 869 ), p. 58 . 

957. R. Bultmann, Geschichte und Eschatologie (Gr . tr. 
1958), p. 179i "Der Mens ch, der seine Geschichtlichke.it radi- 
kal versteht , d .h. der sich radikal als den zukunftigen. ver- 
steht, muss wissen, dass sein eigentliches Selbst ihm immer 
nur als Geschenk von der Zukunft entgegengebracht werden kann." 

The emphasis on the personal is already quite clear in Paul 
Althaus' first edition of his book 'Die letzten Dinge, ' he 
calls it axiological eschatology which is probably better than 
the more customary term of existential. "Die axiologische 
Eschatologie hat es mit der Erfahrung einer Transzendenz, 
eines letzten Sojlens zu tun..." Kreck (n. 863) , p. ^2 . The 
debt to Barth particularly the Barth of the Commentary to the 
Romans, is quite clear when stated in this way. 

958. Bultmann (n. 957), p» 183. "Jeder Augenblick 
hat die Moglichkcit, ein eschatologischer Augenblick zu sein, 
und im christliehen Glaubfcsn isl diese Moglichkeit verwirklicht." 
Bultmann is commenting on a statement of Herbert Butterfield's 
to the effect that, "Every moment is eschatological" in his 
book Christianity and History (19^9), p. 121. 

959. Bultmann (n. 957 ), p. l 8 lf. "in der Verkdndigung 
will das eschatologische Ereignis jeweils Gegenwart■werden " 
"Jesus Christus ist oschatologisches Ereignis nicht als ein Faktum 
der Vergangenheit , spndern als der jeweils hier und: jetzt in der 
Verkdndigung Anredende." 

960 . Bultmann (n. 808), passim e.g. pp. 289, 302, 303» 

308 , 329 , 335 , 3hh . 

961 . Kreck (n. 863), p. 52. "Eschatologisch lehen 
heisst in der Liebe leben . . . . " 

962 . Cullmann (n , 903), p. VI , 

963 . The Bultmannian view is that Christ is the end not 
the middle of history. E. Fuchs, Christus das Ende der Ges¬ 
chichte; Evangelische Theologie, 9 (19^9). The questions.. raised 
both from within and ■without the Bultmann-school have been 
sharpest at this point. See P. Maury, Eschatologie (Gr. Tr. 
i 960 ) , p. h2 . H. Ott, Eschatologie, Versuch eines.dogmatischen 
Grundrisses ( 1958 ), p. 63 . The new quest of the historical Jesus 
is sign of the sensitivity at the "historical" point . 
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964. The Roman Catholics have often interpreted the 
passages which indicate an imminent end in this way. H. 

Lesdtre, La Croyance des apQtres a 1'imminence de la fin du 
monde: Revue prati pe d ' Apologetique 13 (19H ) , p . 890 , 

Spadafora (n. 915), p. 185. 

965 . Ellis (n. 953)j p. 38. "According to I Thess . 

V10 Christ 'died for us so that whether we wake or sleep we :: . 
might live with him' ( v dtia c$v adrC dfiaajyev). It is probable 
that ddawyev refers to a present reality and not (only)to the 
parousia consummation." 

966 . Cullmann.(n> 931). 

967. Cullmann, Christ and Time (Rng. tr. 1950), p, 
121ff. "First of all, however, we mvyst understand the Christ- 
dee.d at the midpoint itself, and we must understand it in its 
unique character, which Primitive Christianity so powerfully 
proclaimed." In order to show that the process is not com¬ 
plete, Cullmann uses the ingenious illustration of the dif¬ 
ference between the decisive battle and the final victory, 
e.g. Normandy and the final surrender of Germany. Christ and 
Time, p. l46. Heil als Geschichte, p. 26. 

968 . Cullmann (n. 967 )> p. 150. "The Primitive Church 
had from its first hour the conviction that it stood in a seg¬ 
ment of time that was exactly defined and precisely determined 
in content; this segment is the time between Christ's ascension 
and his Parousia." Kreck (n. 863 ), p. 27- 

969 . Piper (n. 839), p. 39* "MetodolSgicamente ela£ 
apenas uma hipdtese; mas hipoteses slo tambem todos os outros 
principios e ideias usados. na interpretagao da HistSria. Sua 
superioridade como hipotese t ornars e-g, evidente quando a 
aplicarmos aos diversos problemas com que nos defrontamos na 
Historia." Piper goes on to demonstrate that Hejlsgeschichte ■ 
is in fact superior as an hypothesis because it does emphasize 
history. 

970. Cullmann (n. 903), p. 224. "Richt das Aufgeben 
der Raherwartung, sondern das Aufgeten der Heilsgeschichtlichen 
Spannung bedeutet Entfernung vom innersten Wesen der neutes- 
tamentlichen Botschaft." 

971. Ibid . . p. 244. "Damit, dass die verschiadenen 
Elemente der heilsgeschichtlichen Offenbarung alle unloslich 
miteinander verbunden sind und in jeder Entscheidung des 

Aposte1s zur Gegenwart werden , hangt es zusammen , dass auch 
die heilsgeschichtliche Zukunft, die Eschatologie, nicht fehlt." 

972. He has developed his position in a wealth of 
material, most of which is important for New Testament Theology 
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972 continued. even apart from his contribution of "realized” 
eschatology (n. 743), (n» $20) , (n. 931) He has been par¬ 
ticularly well interpreted by T. F. Glasson, The Second Advent 
(3 ed. 1963) and J.A.T. Robinson (n. 899)* It is true that 
Dodd has modified some of his views under such criticism as 
that of R. H. Fuller, The Mission and Achievement of Jesus 
(195*0 s which can be seen in his (Dodd's) work, The Coming 
of Christ (l95l)- The effect of Fuller's work.was felt be¬ 
fore the publication of this book , 

973. Dodd (n. 743) , p. 32 . 

974. Ibid . , p. 84 . 

975. Ibid ., p. 13. 

976. Porter (n. 8.94), p. 4l. 

977. Milligan (n. 869 ), p. 151. 

978. W. D, Niven, Esqhato.logy. and the Primitive 
Church; The Expository Times, 50 (1939), p. 330, 

979- Fison (n. 835 ) , p. 80. 

980 . Rcickc (n. 501), p. 24l. "dabei bilden den Hin- 
tergrund in beiden Fallen eschatologische Schwankungen; der 
Herr vepzieht zu kommen." 

981. Ibjd ., p. 244. "Der zweite Brief erveist dabei, 
wie man jetzt zu der Uberzeugyrg gelangt war, der Tag d,es 
Herrn ware schon angebrochen. Hatte es fruher eine Ungeduld 
beim Warten au,f die Parusie gegeben, so ist man nunmehr zur 
vermei nt l ichen I.osung gekommen, der ersehnte Tag sei schon 
vorhandene, gegenwartige Wirklichkeit...." 

982 . Nascimbene (n. 873), p. 38. "I cristiani delle 
comiinita de Tessalonica e Corinto vivono. nella continue aspet- 
tazione della Parusia del Signore e l'apostolo li conferma in 
questa vigile aspettazione , fondata sulle parole dello stesso 
DivinoMaestro; I Te. 5 s 2 . " Lesdtre (n. 964), p. 888 . "Ces 
derniers (les Thessaloniciens) , partageant la croyance commune 
sur la proximity du dernier jugement, veulent savoir comment 
les choses se passeront tant pour eux encore vivants que pour 
ceux qui seront morts. 

983 . The problem is not unique,with Paul. It divides 
the early Church from the Old Catholic Church according to 
Kasemann. E. Kasemann, Paulus und der Fruhkatholizismus; 
Exegetische Versuche und Besinnungen, 2 (1964), p. 240. 
"Fruhkatholizismus meint jenen.Ubergang aus dem Urchristentum 
in die sogenannte alte Kirche , der mit den Erloschen der 

Naherwartung sich vollzieht 
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984. I Thess. 1:9-10; 3:13; 4:15-17; 5:4-6; 5:23; 

II Thess. 1:6-10. See Kennedy (n. 833), p. 160 . He locates 
such imminence all the way through Paul's letters. Frame' 

(n, 766) , p. 177. "The belief in the nearness of the coming 
of Christ is constant in Paul, ..." p. 264. "it is to be 
observed in passing that in vv, 6-7 Paul not only exposes 
the absurdity of the allegation that the day is present 

(v. 2 ) but also intimates that the day is not far distant." 
This is in reference to the second letter, Milligan (n, 38), 
p . lxix. 

985 . Kiimmel (n. 935) , p, 96 . 0* Cullmann, Le Ret our 

du Christ (1943), p. 27. Bultmann (n, 883), p. 22; Althaus 
(n. 949)> p. 271. "Alles Apokalyptische bei Jesus und dann 
auch bei Paulus bleibt vollig in den Grenzen der Haherwartung 

986. Cullmann (n, 903), p. 88 , 108 . 

987 . Bultmann (n. 808 ), p. Iff. G. Bornkamm, f)ber- 
lieferung und Auslegung in Mattheusevangelium (1964), p. 13ff 
R. Otto, Reich Gottes und Menschenoohn (1934), passim. 

988 . Kennedy (n. 833), p. 5. Kasemann (n. 74l), p „ 

108 . 

989 . Kasemann (n. 74l), p, 106 . 

990. L. Ginsberg, Attitude of the Synagogue: Journal 
of Biblical Literature, 4l (1922), p. 134. "But even the 
master himself (Rababan Johanan ben Zahkai ) counted on a 
speedy appearance of the Messiah with such certainty : that 

one of his ordinances regulating a certain religious cere¬ 
mony had its reason in this expectation." 

991. Kasemann (n, 74l), p. 117. 

992. Apocalypse of Baruch 23,7. Enoch 51,2. 

993. Calvin's Commentaries: The Epistles of Paul the 
Apostle to the Romans and to the Thessalonians. (Eng. tr. 
1961 ) Paul was alerting his congregation. Perhaps he alerted 
them too much. I Thess. 4:15. 

994. F. Guntermann, Die Eschatologio <ies HI. Paulus 
(1932), p. Vf. Particularly in light of the deaths in the 
congregation. 


995 . 

Cullmann (n. 

903) , p. 

2 3 f f . 

996. 

Kasemann (n. 

741), p. 

110 . 
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997. 

Fison (n . 

835) , 

P • 

50 , et passim. 

998 . 

Kreck (n . 

863), 

P • 

.22. The emphasis on the 


"now" of eschatology is taken up again "by Bultmann with the 
same existential emphasis, which demonstrates that it was 
"by no means strange for the Thessalonians to have done so. 

J . Korner, Endgeschichtliche Parousieerwar^ un S und Heils- 
geg.enwart isi Heuen Testament in ihrer Bedeutung fur eine 
christliche Eschatologiej- Evangelische Theologie, l4 (1954), 
p. 178. "freilich bedeutet Bultmanns Begriff des Eschatolo- 
gischen einen radikalen Bruch mit' der Tradition. Er besteht 
aufs Ganze gesehen darih , dass er mit 'eschatologisch' nicht 
einen noch zu verwirklichepden Zustand bezeichnet, sondern 
die gegenwartige.Existenzd.es Glaubenden, das im Glauben 
sich schon vollziehende Gotteshandeln am Menschen." 

999 - Lake (n, 828), p. 94, Frame (n. 766 ), p. 2It2 , 

1000. T. Zahn, Einleitung in das N.T., 1 ( 1906 ), p. 

167 . Rig.aux (n. 547), p. 207 , 225. Reicke (n. 501), p. 24,4. 
Liitgert (n. 909), p. 84. Lake (n, 828), p. 94. v. Dobschutz 
(n. 810), p. 267 . Wohlenberg.(n. 813), p. l44 . 

1001. Wrede (n. 907), .p, 4l. Weiss (n. 943), p. 175. 

G. Liinemann, Die Briefe an. die Thessalonicher (l850), p. 189 • 
W.M.L. De Wette, Kurze Erklarung der Briefe and die Galater 
und der Briefe an die Thess , (l84l), p. 133. 

1002. M. Dibelius , An die Thessalonicher (1937), p. 

44. "Mit enestlken 1st iiiehl ' wirklieheGegenwart ' gemeint- , 
sondern 'die fast zur Gegenwart gewordene Zukunft ' ." 

1003* Reicke (n. 50l), p.238. 

1004. Ibid ., p. 234 . 

1005« Fison (n . 835 ), p• 177. H.W. Bartsch , Zum Pro¬ 
blem der Parusie-verzogerungs Evangelische Theologie, 19 (1959), 
p. 130. He does not succeed in;solving it either. That'this■ 
problem was not unique with the early Church is demonstrated 
by the Qumran discoveries . A. Strobel , , Tint er suchungen zum 
Esqbatologiscben Verzogerungsproblem ( 1961 ). H. Braun, 

Spat judischer-haretischen und fruhchristlichen.Radikalismus , 

1 (1957) , p. 53. 

1006 . Kreck. (n.863),p.23. 

1007. Wrede (n. 907 )»P* 46. "Der Verfasser kann in 
diesem Falle nur die Vorstellung der unmittelbaren Wahe der 
Parusie, wie sie im I Thess . speziell in 5,1-4 ausgesprochen 
zu sein. schien, abwehren und durch eine andere ersetzen wollen, 
die Parusie weiter hipausschob." 
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1008. The Roman Catholics have tried to re-interpret 
this verse. A. Romeo, Nos qui vivimus , qui .resedui sujaus s 
Verhum Domini, 9 (1929), p. 308. K. Rosch, Wir Lehenden, 
wir Ubrigbleibenden, Theologie und Glaube, 10 (1918), p. 494 . 
Rigaux (n. 547 ), p. 539; however, is not of this opinion. 

1009 * Leucken (n . 826) , p. 19 * G. Bornkamm, Die 
Verzogerung der Parusie; in Memoriam Ernst Lohmeyer (1951), 
p. 12 0 f f . 

1010. F. Buri , Die Bedeutung der Neutestamentlichen 
Eschatologie fur die Neuren Protestantische Theologie (1935 ) , 
p, 100. Bultmann (n. 957), p. 44, 184 . 

1011 . Cullmann (n. 903), p. 15Of. 

1012. K. Barth, Der Romerbrief (1922) , p. 484. E. 
Brunner, Der Mittler (1927), p« 379 • 

1013. Mundle (n. 939), p« 94* "Da der Herr kommt 
wie ein Diet in der Nacht , also jederzeit (I Thess. 5;2) 
erscheinen kann, so darf der Apostel, so lange er leht , mit 
der Moglichkeit rechnen, dass er die Parusie erleben werde...." 
Teichmann (n, 920), p. 17 expresses the same.idea. 

1014 . Titius (n. 860) , p. 289* Kennedy (n. 833), p. 31 

1015* J. Hering, Le Royaume de Dieu et sa venue (1937), 

p. 49f. 

10 l 6 . Ray C. Petry, Christian Eschatology and Social 
Thought (1956) , p . 75 * 

1017* Kennedy (n. 833) , p. 5 * 

1018. Reicke (n, 501), p. 242. 

1019* R. Bultmann, Primitive Christianity in its Con¬ 
temporary Setting. Tr. R. Fuller (1956), p. 94. 


1020 . 

Grant 

(506) , p. l48 . 

1021. 

Schneider (n. 784), p. 7 . 

1022 . 

Volz 

(n. 723) , p. 149. 

1023 . 

W. E . 

Glanville, A Modern View of the Hereafter; 


Biblical World, 37 (19H), P* 109* 
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1024. E. W. Parsons, The Testaments of the 12 Patriarchs; 
Biblical World, 37 (1911), p. 176. Moore (nt 734), p. 127 . 
Schiirer (n, 692 ), p. 149, 

1025. A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History 1-6 (1934-39). 

The reference is to be found in Fison (n. 835), p. 8l. In¬ 
scriptions from pagan tombs al?o indicate the hopelessness of 
their lives. G. E. Wright, Biblical Archaelpgy (2.ed. 1962 ), 

p. 260 . 

1026 . v. Dobschiitz (n. 765 ) , p. 72. 

1027. Acts 17. 

1028. Frame (n. 766), p. 127 . 

1029. Spadofora (n. 915), p, 36f. 

1030. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 2l8, 38. "L'espirance est 
remplaeee par la patience dont elle est la fille dans I'ordre 
des vertus et le fruit devant les persecutions," 

1031. Frame (n. 766), p. 225. Borpemann (n, 815), 

p. 332 . 

1032 . Rigaux (n. 547), p. 166 . 

1033 . Ibid . , p. 622 . 

1034 . Frame (n. 766 ), p. 227 » " Ijper makes plain that 
the motive or goal of suffering is none other than the future 
kingdom of God." 

1035- Cerfaux (n. 884), p. 39* "Comme■ Hotre-Seigneur 

dans son discours eschatologique , 1 'Apotre projette les per¬ 
secutions sur un fond d 1 eschatologie. Elies marquent I'oppo- 
sitipn religieuse a Dieuet au Christ, esasplrie a la fin 
des temps." Leucken (n, 826 ), p. 178, "Es ist ein gut neutes- 
tamentlicher Gedanke, dass die Glaubigen urn der kommenden 
Herrli chkeit willen leiden (Matt. 4;10», Lk, 6;20ff; John 
l 6 ;20; Rom. 8:17j II Cor. 4sl7). 

1036. Masson (n, 900), p. 85 . "Les notions de per¬ 
secution et de tribulation sont 6troitement apparenties (me. 

4,17; Mat, 13;2l), les persecutions etant une forme de la 
grande tribulation des derniers temps dans laquelle est 
engagee 1'Eglisc." 



1037. G, P, Wetter, Der Vergeltungsgedanke bei Paulus 
(1912) , p. 54 . H. Braun, Gerichtsgedanke und Rechtfertigun.- 
slehre bei Paulus , (1930) , p . 44 . B, Rigaux, L'Antechrist 
(1932), p. 203. What takes place in Paul's life and in that 
of the Church's is the same that befell Jesus. T. W. Manson, 
Realized Eschatology and the Messianic Secrets Studies in the 
Gospels in memory of R. H. Light foot (1955) , p. 2l8ff. 

1038. Rigaux (n, 547), p. 53. "Si Paul a tant dgsiri 
retourner, c'est qu'il sentait bien. quele depart pr6cipit£ 
avait laiss6 la communaut§ dans un grand d^sarroi et qu’il 
restait des enseignements a donnerMasson (n. 900), p. 72. 


1039 . 

Rigaux (n. 

547) , p. 

553 . 

io4o. 

Lutgert (n 

. 909) , P 

• 77. 

10-41. 

Reieke (n . 

501 ) , p . 

239 . 

1042 . 

Wohlenberg 

(n. 813) 

, p. 153. "Dann erst kann 


also 'der Tag des Herrn' eintreten, in betreff dessen die 
Thess. , in der Meinung, er sei schon gegenwartig, in Unruhe 
und Angst versetzt waren, Sie erlebten schwere. Verfolgungen 
um ihres Glaubens w.illen und konnten deswegen um so eher zu 
jenem Irrtum verleitet werden." 

1043, v. Dobs chut z (n, 765), p. 91 • . "To some extent 
this must have been occasioned by the nature of the preaching 
of Paul, who apart from the express discussion of the Parousia, 
refers to it three times in the first short letter." 

1044. Frame (n. 766 ), p. 10. 

104-5. v. Dobschutz (n, 765 ), p. 91 • 

1046. Keim (n. 770),.p, 147 • "Und je zuversichtlieher 
Paulus die wiederkunft Christi fur die nachste Zeit erwartete, 
je erregter z.B. seine.maeedonischen Christen aus der Gegenwart 
weg dieser Zukunft sich zuwandten, und je mehr die beginnenden 
Feindseligkeiten der Ileiden als An fang der Thaten des Antichrists 
Rascimbene (n. 873), p. 440 . "perche la sensazione del tempo, 
come ogni altra sensazione § un fatto completamente relativo 

e totalmante subordinate alle altre condizioni psichiche., Altra 
cosa e dire—distante un mese, un anno, un secolo—e dire-^- 
vicino e lontano . " 

1047. Rcicke (n. 501) , p . 244 . 

1048. Bornemann (n, 815 ), p. 332. 
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1049. Reicke (n . 501), p, 309 . "Dfeser Ausdr^ck seheint 
auf das Heidentum zu verweisen, und von) Judaismus sagt der 
Apostel an dieser Stelle nichts. Jedoch erweist der Kontext, . 
wie bemerkt wurde , dass eigentlich die schwarmerische und mit 
judaistischen Riiscksichtnahmen verbundene Eschatologie die das 
unordentliche Benehmen auslosende Kraft war. In diesem Falle 
lasst sich also ein allgemein heidnischer Anarphismus als die 
causa substantial s und eine judaistische Eschatplogie als die 
causa efficiens den sozialen Unordnung verstehen." 

1050. Milligan (n. 869), p. xxxi . 

1051. Schlatter (n„ 277) , p. 100. 

1052. Burkitt (n. 863), -p. 17. 

1053. See n. 808. 

1054 . R. Bultmann, The Bible Today und die Eschato- 
logie: The Background of the New Testament and its Eschato¬ 
logy , Studies in Honour of C. F. Dodd (1956), p. 408. 

1055- Kasemann (n. 74l), p. 107. "Es hat nie : jenen 
Exodus aus den festen Lagern, der wahre Kirche, kennzpiphnet 
ohne apokalyptische Hoffnungund Mahnung gegeben." And. earlier, 
but negatively, G. Holscher, Urgemeinde und Spatjudentums 
Avhandlinger utgitt av det norske viaenskaps-Akademi, 4 
(1928), p. 10. "sie war eine apocalyptische Sekte." 

1056. C. K. Barpet, New Testament Eschatology! ScottiDh 
Journal.of Theology, 6 (1953), p. 142 , 

1057. E. Schlink, Der kommende Chriatus und die kiroh- 
lichen Traditionen (1961), p, 11. "Das Wesen der kirchlichen 
Traditionen und ihr Verhaltnis zueinander wurde nicht erkannt , 
wenn man sich mit dem Riickblick auf ihr geschichtliches Werden 
begniigen wurde „ Ihnen alien kommt Jesus Christus als der 
Richter--und zwar als Richter nicht nur der Welt, sondern auch 
der Kirche--entgegen," 

1058. Kreck (n. 863), p. l8l. "Es war fur Luther 
geradezu das Wesen des Antichristlichen , die jetzt verborgene 
Herrschaft Christi ans Licht zerren zu wollen, vpr den Jungsten 
Tag aus dem Horreich ein Sehreich ; zu machen." Pannenberg 

(n. 743), p. 128. "Die Different im Kirchenhegriff selbst 
zwischen empirischer und wahrer Kirche , wie sie in der Tradi¬ 
tion erSrtert worden ist , hat eindeutig eschatplogischen Sinn 
und ist bereits eine Folgeder Tatgache, dass sie christliche 
Kirche ist." 
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1059. R. Bultmann, Beitrage zum Verstanlis der Jenseit-^ 
igkeit Gottes im Neuen Testament (1965), p. 59. "Aber freilieh.. 
steht die Vollendung noch aus ,. steht die Parusie noch tevor] 
und selbst , wenn das nicht so ware, so musste sich der Blick 
doch auf die Zukunft richten, da das Sein des Glaubigen nicht . 
eine Zustandlichkeit , eine mysteriose Qualitat, sondern ein 
lebendiggeschichtliehes Leben ist , das noch auf dem Spiele 
steht ." 

1060. P. Lehmann, Ethics in a Christian Context (1963), 
p. 100. C.F.D. Moule , The Judgment Theme in the Sacraments; 

The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology, Stu¬ 
dies in Honour of C.H. Dodd (1956) , p , 464 . Not only the 
glorious future but also the final Judgment is anticipated in 
the sacraments. 

1061. Noch (n. 520) , p. 57. 

1062. Kasemann (n. 547), p. 121. 

1063. W. Bieder, Christ the Sacrament for the World; 
Theologische Zeitschrift, 19 (1963), p. 244. 

1064. U. Simon,.The End is not Yet (1964), p. 34f. 

1065. TWNT, baptismos vol. 1, p. 535. E. Fuchs, Die 
Zukunft des Glaubens; Glaube upd Erfahrung (1965), p. 342. 

"Die Taufe ist bei Paulus noch eschatologisches Sakrament." 

1066. Fuchs (n. IO65), p. 339. "Das 'in Christus * 
war in I Thess. 4, 16 von verstorbenen Gemeindagliedern 
gesagt. Fiir sie wurde Christus infolge der Taufe sozusagen 
ein Siegel ihres 3eins (vgl, 2 Kor. 1, 22ff). Das wird nun 
in I Thess. 5, 4ff begrundet, Die Getauften 'gehoren um 
Christi willen zum licht als am Tag, nsmlich 'unseres Herrn' 

(v. 9)." P« 34l. "Wachsam und nuchtern,..Das ist paranetische 
Tauft ermino.logie ." 

1067. D. J. Dupont, SYN XPISTWI, L'union avec le Christ 
suivant Saint Paul (1952), p. 80. Copimengons par relever 
quelques passages pauliniens ou il est question d'une commu- 
naut6 eschatologique ..des chr^tiens avec le Christ (I Thess. 

4 and 5), p> 8l. "Cette idee que la gloire future des chretieno 
est une participation a la gloire du Christ, que les chr^tiens 
seront glorifies avec le Christ , est courante chez saint Paul." 

1068. E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St, Peter 
(1952), p. 374. "A comparison of I and II Thessalonians with 
I Peter and with certain other Epistles in the light of Acts 
15;29 points:to a common catechetical pattern current in the 
Church..." Rigaux (n. 547), p. 105ff. 
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1069• K. A. Dahl, Anamnesis; Stu^ia Theologica, 1 
(.1948) , p. 81 . 

1070. E. Gaugler, Das Abendmahd im Jeuen Testament 
(1943), p. 60 . 

1071. Bieder (n. 1063), p. 244. 

1072. Dahl (n. 1069 ), p. 86 . 

1073. L. Rayrot , La Sainte-Cene, communauti ressemhlle, 
communaut 6 dans 1'attente; Foi et Vie, 50 (1952), p « 260. 
"Mangeons et buvons , buvons et mangeons dans 1 ' attente , dans , 
cette attente.sure qui est la foi. Mais dans cette attente,.. 
vigilante et consciente, aussi , qui est 1 'oheissance de la foi.” 

1074. Gerfaux (n . 884), p. 36 , "La Ceneeueharistique 
est elle-m§m.e en relation avec la parousie." Fison (n . 835')» 
p. 69 * "The Eucharistic presence and the eschatological 
parousia are hound up in indissoluble unity." 

1075. Robinson (n. 899 ) 5 P* 34. D. G. Dix, The Shape 
of the Liturgy (1945), p. 264ff. 

1076. K„ Barth, The Resurrection of the Dead (1933), 
p. 71. K. Barth III/2, p. 502.. 

1077. Kasemann (n. 74l), p. 125. Either in the.form 
of sacramentalism or enthusiasm. 

1078. __ L. Newbigin, The Household of God (1953) , 
chapters 5s 6 . 

1079. Stj-obel (n, 1005 ), p, 981. 

1080. The tendency to inwardness is a phenomenon which 
accompanies a materialization of eschatology. 

1081. 0. Cullmann, Eschatology and Missions in the New 
Testament s Studies in honour of C, H. Dodd (1956), p. 409» 

1082. G. Bornkamm, Enderwartung und Kirche im Mat-, 
thausevangeliums Studies in Honour of C. H. Dodd (1956), p. 

225. "Ein eigentumlich eschatologisches Geprage und Gefalle 
hat auch die Missionsrede des Matth., wobei wieder Kirchen- 
gedanke und Enderwartung streng aufeinander bezogen sind." 

This article is the first chapter of his book (n. 987). 

1083. Bornkamm (n-. 987 ). 

1084. Barth III/ 2 , p. 506 . 
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1085- Keim (n. 770), p. 152, 

1086. Les§tre (p., 964), p. 886. Allows that the mis¬ 
sion of the Disciples was the pre-requisite of the coming of 
the lord, hut that it might stpetch out. for some years. 

1087. R. Martin-Achard, Israel et les Nations (1959) , 
p, 63ff. Particularly with regard to the role of Jerusalem. 
Rigaux (n. 5^7), p. 159. "Dlja dans le deut6ro-Isaie, 6van- 
g6liser a une valeur eschatologique." 

1088. R. Liechtenhan, Die urehristliche.Mission (1946), 
p. 19. "Hier (bei prof. C. H. Dodd) ist nur von einer Zukunft 
ohne Bewegung und Ziel, nicht von einer kflnftigen Geschichte, 
einer Fortsetzung und Vollendung des ¥erkes der Propheten die 
Rede. In dieses ¥erk ruft er seine Jftnger, es ist Werhung 

fur das Reich, Mission." 

1089. ¥end!and (n. 117), p. 244. 

1090. J. Blauw, The Missionary Nature of the Church 
(1962), p. 103. Liechtenhan (n. 1088), p. 75. "Der esehato- 
logische.Zusammenhang der paulinischen Mission ist dahei zu 
heachten. Die ¥irksamkeit der Apostel ist ein Stuck Endges- 
chichte." 

1091. I. F. ¥ood, Paul's eschatology: Biblical ¥orld, 

38 (l91l), p. 87. Unfortunately, Paul does not bother to 
clarify the concept since he had already done so. 

1092. For what follows see especially Cullmann (n. 

1081) and Rigaux (n. 547), p. 274ff. 

1093. There is, however, no unity ranging about.this 
concept. Cullmann (n. 108l), J. Munck, Paul and the Salva¬ 
tion of Mankind (eng. tr. 1959) , p. 36-42. Cerfaux (n. 884) , 
p. 40 take the katechon (restrainer) to be the missionary 
preaching. Against taking katechon as the missionary preach¬ 
ing, but undecided as to its meaning ares Rigaux (n. 547), 
p. 276; Strobel (n. 1005), p, 98ff, F. Hahn, Das Verstandnis 
der .Mission im Neuen Testament (1963) , p. 125- Many have 
taken katechon to refer to the state: Stanffer (n. 884), p. 
63ff, D. Bonhoffer, Ethics (Eng. tr. 1955), p. 44. O.Betz, 

Der Katechon: New Testament Studies , 9 (1963), p. 284. 

1094. H. von Campenhausen, Tradition und Leben (i960) , 

p . 200. 

1095. van Leeuwen (n. 808), p, 109 • "That history is 
itself taken up into the 'last days,' when the,Gospel is to 
be proclaimed to the ends of the earth." 
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1096 . The openness includes as a minimum the usage 
of a common language. Nock (n• 520) , p. 31. 

1097. 0. Cullmann , Paradosis und Kyrios“ Revue 

d'Histoire et de Philos . Relig., 30 -(195.0), p. 12ff. L. 

Cerfaux, La tradition selon 2aint Paul, recueil Lucian 
Cerfaux, 2 (1964), p. 253ff. 

1098. This suggestion was made by Heinrich Ott in 
his lectures on Colossians, 

1099. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 195. 

1100. Cullmann (n. 903), p. 86. 

1101. Cerfaux (n, 884), p. 25. Specifically concern¬ 
ing I Thess. 4;14 and I Thess. 5:10. 

1102. Ibid . , p. 19. II y a done une tradition 
chr^tienne pour presenter le Christ Jesus comme le juge ou 
le SauTeur deg ierniers jours (Act. 3, 20 et I Thess. 1,10) 
d6sign6 et , deja intronisl par sa resurrection, et qui doit, 

des cendre du del pour le jugement." Also R. Bultmann, Theolog. 
Lit. Zeitung 74 (1949), col. 4l. 0. Cullmann, Les premieres 

Confession de foi ChrStieiines (1943) , p. 46. 

1103. M. Albertz, Die Botschaft des Neuen Testaments, 

1-3 (1947-1954), here yqI. II, p. 21 , "Paulus und Johannes 
tragen nicht ihre personliehen Lehrmeinungen vor , sondern das, 
was i linen als offenbare Lehre gegehen ist ." What he taught 
them of the Acts of God, he himself, had also received. 

1104. Dahl (n. 1069), p. 74. von Campenhausen (n. 808), 
p. 56. "Per Hortativ und nicht der Imperativ ist der wahre : . 
Modus der paulinischen Paranese. Denn alle Mahnung steht im 
Zeichen der ’Erinnerung' an den grundlegenden Indikativ der 
gSttlichen Erwahlung , deren die Gemeinde in Ohriatus teilhaftig 
geworden ist." C. Spic q, L'^pitre aux Hehreux, 1 (1952), p. 

320. "Cette omologia est toujours pr6sent6e a la communaut-6 
sous la forme d'une exhortation a- se souvenir de-les premiers 
engagements, lorsqu'elle a solennellement reconnu en Jdus le 
Fils de Dieu et le grand Prdtre.des hiens cilestes. 

1105. I Thess. 4 si and-2213. Alfred Loisy, The Origins 

Of the New Testament (Eng. tr. 1962), p. 33. 0. Cullmann 

(n. 1102), P- 47. 

1106. II Thess . 2 s 5 and 2';15. Masson (n. 908), p. 

HO. "...dans ce contexts il est plus probable que l'auteur 
entend les instructions sur la parousie donnSes aux Thessalo- 
niciens soit oralement, soft par ecrit." 
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HOT. That is what Prof, Cullmann means when he says , 

"Tn fact, I would affirm very strongly that through the Church 
the history of salvation is continued on earth." 0. Cullmann, 
Scripture and Tradition; Scottish Journal of Theology, 6 
(1953 ) , p, 113 . 

1108. Fuchs (n. 1066) . 

1109. 0. Cullmann (n. 1102), p. 51. 0. Cullmann, The 

Christology of the New Testament (Eng, tr. 1959 ) 9 p. 211. F. 
Hahn, Christologische Hoheitstitle (I 96 U) , p. 95. "Was den 
Gebrauch vqn kutie und 8 ktirios vor frabbl di disk ale und £>_ 
didtskalos auszeichnet,~i st die Tats ache , dass letzteres auf 
den irdisehen Jesus beschrankt blieb, die Anrede 'Herr' 
dagegen sehr friih auch auf den wiedererwarteten Jesus angewandt 
worden ist, was dann ebenso zu einem absoluten Wortgebrauch 
gefuhrt hat." Rigaux (n. 5^7), p. 175. "On nptera, ce qui 

est normal dans nos lettres , la frequence des formules en 
eontexte eschatologique ." 

1110. Bornemann (n. 815 ), p. 336. "V. 6-10 sind 

vermutlich,. wie oben ausgefuhr L wurde , ihrem wesentlichen 
Bestandteil nach--wahrscheinlich von 7b bis 10a--ein, 
vielleicht hie und da etwas verandertes Stuck eines urchrist- 
lichen Psalmes oder Hymnes." Leucken (n. 826 ), p. 23- Frame 
(n. 766 ), p. 229. Among those who see a catechetical back¬ 
ground are: Rigaux (n, 5*+7 ) , p. 705 and Kennedy (n, 833 ), 

p. ^9. 

1111. Dodd (n. 7^3), p, 7ff. Rigaux (n. 5^7), p. 153. 
"L'ahsence de pol^mique et le caractere g^niral des troia pre¬ 
miers chapitres de 1 Thess. pretent a nos lettres un int^ret 
particulier. Nul document plus prbcieux pour qui veut en 
retirer une image de la predication paulinienne en terre paienne 
aux environs de 50." Milligan, (n. 869 ) , p • xlii . J. Munk, 

I Thess. 1:9-10 and the Missionary Preaching of Paul: New 
Testament Studies, 9 (1962), p. 95. Munck is, however, much 
more, cautious in regarding the background of 1:9,10 as Pauline 
preaching. 

1112. Neil (n. 878 ). Reicke (n. 879). 

1113. Kreck (n. 863), p. 15. 

lll^. Pannenberg (n. 7^-3 ), p. 108 . "Sieht man die 
Bedeutung des alttestamentlichen Hintergrundes und instesondere 
der apokalyptischen Enderwartung fur die urchristliehe Erkennt- 
nis des Christus-geschehens , dann versteht man das Grundproblem 
der christlichen Heidenmission: Wie soil die Tatsaehe der Offen- 
barung Gottes im Geschick Jesu Nichtjuden yerstandlieh gemacht 
werden, die doch von sich aus die Enderwartung der Apokalyptik 
nicht teilen ." 



1115 . Kreck (n. 863 ), p. 91ff. 

lll6. Robinson (n. 899)9 p. 26. "The first mention 
of the Parousia hope is in i Thess. 1 % 10 » It goes hack, 
that is to say, to what is very likely our earliest Epistle. 
And indeed it goes hack behind it. For Paul is here speak¬ 
ing of his original visit to Thessalonica." 

TUT* Rigaux (n. 547), p. 156. "C'estun temoignage 
de predication et le mot martfirion, tout enconnotant la 
fonction de l'apotre tllmoin, est en fait une fonetion de 
1 'ap6tre-pr§eheur , mandate pour assurer la, v6rit6 de l 'evan- 
gile et de la parole." 

1118. Kennedy (n. 833), p, 33. 

1119. Lightfoot (n. 353), p. 260. 

1120. Rigaux (n. 547), p. l63ff. 

1121. Frame (n. 766 ), p. 258. Wohlenberg (n. 813), 
p, 151. Rigaux (n, 547), p. 662. 

1122 . Cullmann (n. 903), p. 64. "Hier wird doch-- 
echt prophetisch--vom Gegenwartserleben aus , namlich von 
der Verfolgung, von der Mission, vor allem auch von der 
Erfahrung in dem die Zukunft schon vprwegnehmenden Gottes- 
dienst aus, in die Zukunft geschaut , und zvar—vie in aller 
Hcilsgc 3 chichtc--im Zusammenhang mit der "uberlieferten 
heilsgcschichtlichen Tradition," 

1123. The future direction is most clear in the 
©ucharistic meals which anticipated the second,coming. 

Reicke (n. 501), p. 224, He refers also to E. Schweizer, 

Das Abendmahl eine Vergegenwartigung des Todes Jesu oder 
ein eschatologisches Freudenmahl; Theologische Zeitschrift, 

2 (1946), p. 100 and Y, de Montcheuil, Signification escha- 
tologique du repas eucharistiques Recherqhes de science reli 
gieuse, 33 (1946), p. 26 ff. 

1124. S. Mpwinckel, Psalmenstudien, 2 (1922), p. 315 
Reicke (11. 501), p. l 86 f f. 

1125. Reicke (n. 501), p. 229. 

1126. Kasemann (n. 74l), p, 113. 

H 27 . K. Stendahl , Kirche im Urchrist©ntums RGG. 
Lehmann (n. 1060)., p. 47. "But this technical usage cannot 
be said to be borrowed from the general Hellenistic use of 
the word ekklesia 5 nor does it carry discernible marks of 
the Old Testament; its roots appear to be much more clearly 
nourished in and by the Qumran brotherhood, where the escha¬ 
tological sense of the 'true Israel of the end of the ages' 
seems to characterize the brotherhood in its totality," 
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1128. Frame (n. 766), p. 245. episunagoga refers to 
the constant hope of the Jews that their scattered "brethren 
would "be gathered together in Palestine (is. 27 s 131 Sir. 36, 
13; Mac. ■ 2;18) , a hope which passed oyer, with some changes, 
into Christian apocalyptic. P. Volz (n. 724), p. 309ff. 

M, Marty, The Placo of Bonhocffcr (1963), p. 66.. "As such 
a community, the Church not only incorporates the reality 
of original unbrokenness, but is an eschatological foreshadow¬ 
ing of the true destiny of-man. 


1129. R. Bultmann (n. 1054) , p. 4o8 . 

1130. Robinson (n. 8 99), p. 184. J.A.T. Robinson, 
The Body (1952), p. 13 E. Kasemann, Leib und Leib Christi 

(1933) , p. Iff. 


1131. Fuchs (n . 1065) , p. 343. 


1132 . 

(n. 1130 ), p. 


von Campenhausen (n. 808) 
80. 



1133. Scott (n. 833) , p. 19. 


Robinson 


113-4., G. Ebeling, Pas Wesen des christlichen Glaubens 
(1964), p. 97- Kasemann (n. 74l), p. 112. "Die in ihr gesche- 
henden 'Zeichen' der Ekstase und Heilung, die sie auf den fur 
die Endzeit verheissenen Geist zuruckfuhrt , bestatigen ihr 
dieses Selbstverstandnis ." Grant (n, 506), p, 153. Kujnmel 
(n. 869), p. 186. 


1135. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 165, The signs were also 
present in the life of Jesus and confirm the eschatological 
continuity between him, Acts and Thessalonians» B. Windisch, 
Jesus und der Geist; Studies in early Christianity, ed. S. J. 
Case (1923), p. 236. Otto (n. 987), p. 327. 

1136. I Thess. 5:12 and 1 Thess. 5;27. Lutgert 

(n, 909)» p. 76. C. H. Dodd, The Meaning of Paul for Today 
(1930) , p. 129. 

1137. Kasemann (n. 74l), p. 106, J. Weiss, Das 
Urchristentum (1917) , p, 4o8 . 

1138. Fison (n f 835), p. 42. 

1139- Lutgert (n. 909) 9 p. 63. "Begreiflich wird sie, 
verm wir annenmen durfen, dass auch hier Paulus sic.h anderen 
Verkundigern des Evangeliums entgegenstellt , mit dessen man. ihn 
mSglicherwiese zusammengestellt hat, dessen man aber Vorwurfe 
machen kann, von denen Paulus sein Gewissen vollstandig 
freispricht." 



11UG. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 154ff. 

' 11.4l . II • Thes s. 2 s g. 

1142.. I Then's . 2 s 1-12 1 Liitgert (n. 909), p. 64 . "Der 
Vorvurf hat dann gelantet , dass es ihm an Kraft und Geist , 
und an dem zuversichtlichen, sieheren Auftreten, an dem Selb- 
stbewusstsein, welches zum Apostel gehort, fehlt. Er ist kein 
Pneumatiker, darum fehlt es ihm auqh an dem grossen Erfolg. 

Das sind genau, dieselben Vorwiirfe , die dem Apostel in Korinth 
gemacht,worden sindo" E. Kasemann, Die Legitimitat der II 
Kor. Brief; Zeitschrift fdr die neuetestamentliche Wissenschaft 

4i (1942)., p. 6i, 

1143. It is particularly well demonstrated by both 
Liitgert and Reicke (n. 909) and (n. 501). But the common pat¬ 
tern of opposition to Paul is also brought forth even earlier 
by R. A. Lipsius, Ueber Zweck und Veranlassung des Ersten 
Thessalonicherbriefes Studien und Kritiken, 27 (1854), p. 917, 
and by v. Dobschutz (n. 810), p, l68f. and R. Stock, Das Her- 
renwort I Thess . IV, 15 s Jahrbiicher fur Protestantische Theo- 
logie, 13 (1883), p. 520. And recently by Dupont (n, 679), 
indirectly on p. 249 - 

1144. I Cor. 15 Kreck (n. 863), p. 104. N. Q. Hamilton 
The Holy.Spirit and Eschatology in.Paul (1956), p. 2f. 

1145. Cullmann (n. 967), p. 21. 

1146. Pi son (n. 835), p. 3ff. 

1147. Since history is a matter of 'confession,' the 
Christian confesses to see the deeds of God in history. G. E. 
Wright, God Who Acts (1952), passim. G. von Rad, Old Testa¬ 
ment Theology, 2 (Eng. tr. 1965), p, 112. "This correlation 
between,the prophets and world-history is the real key to under 
standing them correctly, for they placed the new historical 
acts of God which they saw around them in exactly the same 
category as the old basic events of the canonical history-- 
indeed, they gradually came to realise that this new histori- 
pal action was to surpass and therefore, to a certain extent, 
to supersede the Old." The prophets.also re-interpreted his¬ 
tory from the standpoint of the acts of God. 

1148. The simple.matter of dating has.been pointed put 
by Cullmann to show the significance of the history of Jesus 
Christ for the situation of Western History. Cullmann (n. 

967), p. 17ff• 

1149. Bonhoeffer (n. 1093), p. 29. 
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1150. Fison (n. 835) , p. 30. 

1,151. R. R. Niebuhr, Resurrection and Historical 
Reason (1957), p. 129• 

1152. Fison (n. 835), p. 46. 

1153. Bornemann (n. 8l5) s p. 335. Unsre Stelle ist 
eine der wenigen Stellen der paulinisphen Briefe , an denen. die 
Basileia tou Theou erwahnt wird, was frielich nicht darin 
seinen Grund hat, dass bei deni Apostel dieser zusammenfassende 
Hauptbegriff der Verkiindigung Jesu uberhaupt zurucktrate oder 
gleichgiiltig gewprden ware, sondern darin, dass er ihn vielmehr 
aus seiner mundlichen Predigt als grundlegend und allgemein 
bekannt voraussetzt." 

1154. Kennedy (n. 833), p. 290. 

H55* To be worthy of the kingdom is not unique to II 
Thess. 1g 5 - It is found throughout the Rabbinical literature. . 
G. Balman, Die Worte Jesu (1930), p . 97 • 

1156. Fison (n. 835 ), p. 40 . 

1157. R. Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, 2 
{ 19 b6) , p. iff. 

1158. Kennedy (n. 833), p. 7. W. Wrede, Theologie 
Lit eratur zeitung, 19 (1894), col. 131. 

1159. Kreck (n. 863 ), p. 67 . H. D. Wendland, Botschaft 
an die Soziale Welt (1959),P- 150. 

1160. J. Moltjnann, Theologie der Hoffnung (1964), p. 
301. "Nur wenn ein sinnyoller Erwartungshorizont artikulierbar 
wird, entsteht fur den Menschen die Moglichkeit und Freiheit, 
sich selbst zu entaussern, sich zu objektivieren und sich in 
den Schmerz des Negativen hineinzugeben, ohne seine damit 
eingesetzte und hingegebene freie Subjektivitat zu beklagen. 

Nur wenn die Verwirklichung des Leb'ens von einem. Erwartungs¬ 
horizont getragen und gleichsam aufgefangen wird, ist Verwirk¬ 
lichung nicht mebr-~wie fur die romantische Subjektivitat-- 
Verwirklichung von Moglichkeiten und Preisgabe der Freiheit, 
sondern Gewinn von Leben.’' 


1161, D. M. Albertz (n. 1103), p. 194. 
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1162. Barth 1V/3, p. 9©3. "its (hope) final and 
decisive "basis lies ,in the fact that the prophetic action of 
Jesus Christ, and therefor? the revelation of th? name of 
God already hallowed, the kingdom of God come and the will 
of God done in Him, and therefore the revelation of the man 
already justified and sanctified in Him, while it is complete 
in itself, is only moving towards its fulfillment, i.e. , not 
to an amplification or transcending of its content or declara-^ 
tion, which is neither necessary nor possible, but to a 
supremely radical alteration and extension of the mode and 
manner and form of its occurrence." 

1163. Kennedy (n. 833), P? 29. Kasemann (n. 7 4l) , 

p. 128, ' 

1164 . E, Brunner, Das Ewige als Zukunft und Gegenwart 
(196k), p. T- "Hoffnung ist Gegenwartigkeit des Zukunftigen, 
genauer, es ist eine der Existenzformen , wie das Zukunftige 
gegenwartig ist. Hoffnung ist die postive, Angst ist die 
negative Weise der Erwartung des Zukiinftigen. 

11 65 . Fison (n. 835)', p- 35* "it is essential to 
keep in mind this utter dependence of eschatological future 
hope upon theological present faith." Moltmann (n. ll6o), 
p. 15. "Der Glaube erkennt den Anbruch dieser Zukunft der 
Weite und der Freiheit in dem Christusgeschehen, Die Hoffnung, 
die sich daran entzundet , ermisst die Horizonte, die sieh 
damit iiber einem verschlossenen Dasein offnen. Der Glaube 
bindet den Menschen an Christus. Die Hoffnung offnet diesem 
Glauben fur die umfassende Zukunft Christ! . Die Hoffnung isl 
darum der 'unzertrennliehe Begleiter' des Glaubens." A, 

Pott, Das Hoffen in N.T. in seiner Beziehung zum Glauben 
(1915) . 

1166. Althaus (n, 9^9) , p. 48 * 

ll6l. Ibjd . , p. 45. "Man kann das eine und selbe 
Vertrauen auf Gott der sich dem Menschen zum Heile erbietet , 
sowohl als Glauben wie,als Hoffen bezeichnen und demgemass 
die beiden Begriffe tauschweise gebranchen." 

1168, Kreck (n. 863 ) , p. Il4 . 

1169 . Bultmann (n. 808 ) , p. 329. 

11T0. R. Kabisch, Die Eschatologie des Paulus (1893), 
p. 110. "Das eschatologische Mitleben mit Christo verwandelt 
sich dem Apostel unter der Hand in das ethische neue Leben 
der christlichen Gegenwart." At this point he is quoting 
Pfleiderer. And on p. Ill, he denies this emptying of 'life' 
to a more.ethical addenda, p. 128, "Gleichzeitig wird dadurch 
erhellen, dass, wie die zoa iiberhaupt physisches, so die zoa 
aiwnios als das physisch unzerstorbare (mit- jenen erhebenden 
Prudikaten ausgestattete) Leben zu verstehen ist." 
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1171. Fuchs (n. 1065), p, 3l+8. 

1172. I Thess, ^:9 for an example of love. P. Mpnoud, 
Le sort deg trdpasses (19^5) , p. 35. Rigaux (n. 5^7), p. 235. 

1173. Dupont (n, 1067 ), p. 99. 11 n'est question que 
d'avoir part, av§c le Christ , a sa royautd, a sa gloire, & 

sa vie de ressuscite a fairs partie du cortSge de son av£ne- 
ment. Rien n'autorise a penser que I Thess., IV-Vait une 
autre significations lorsque le Seigneur descendra du eiel, 
les chr^tiens, les defunts aussi hien que les vivants, seront 
'avec lui' ayant emportes tous ensemble dans les airs a 

sa rencontre," 

117U. See p . 191 . 

1175. Holmstrom (n. 950), p. lOf. 

1176. Barth III/2 p. 1+85. "The apostels did not wait 
for the Lord, or live in hope in Him, in such a way that the 
Jesus of Nazareth of yesterday, who was promised in the Old 
Testament, who was at the beginning of all things, and who was 
in the counsel of God before the beginning of all things, 
faded into the background and became colourless and unimpor¬ 
tant." Barth's statement should be taken as a, warning. 

1177. I Thess. 1:10; 4;l4; 5:10. Rigaux (n. 5^7), 

p. l 80 ff. 

1178. Bonhoeffer (n. 1093), p. 79. Says of justifica¬ 
tion, "Man■believes. He loves. He hopes. The past and the 
future of his whole life are merged in one in the presence of 
God. The whole of the past is comprised in the word forgive¬ 
ness. The whole of the future is in safe keeping in the 
faithfulness of God." Cullmann (n. 9^7) means the same when 
he puts Christ at the mid-point of history. 

1179. R. de Orbispo, Los motivos de la esperanza cris- 
tiana segun San Pablo: Estudios Biblicos , U. (19^5), p. 210 . 
"San Pablo presents la esperanza como fruto de la justifica- 
ci 6 n, pues esta nos da la paz con Dios en el gozo de la esper¬ 
anza de la gloria," 


1180 . 

Fuchs (n . 

1065 ), p. 3 U 5 . 

1181 . 

Fullei* (n 

. 972 )., 

p . 63 . 

1182 . 

Kreqk (n. 

863 ) , 1 

3 . lU 8 ff, 

1183 . 

Robinson 

(n. 899), p. 176 
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1184. Kennedy (n. 833), p. 115. Kabisch (n. 1170), 
p. 84ff. 

1185. Robinson (n. 899), p. 42. 

1186. J. Sehniewind, pie Leugner der Auferstehung in 
Korinths Nachgelassene Reden (1952), p. 122. "Hier hangt alles 
an Einem: d$r kommende Weltrichter.ist zugleich der Erretter; 
er ist dies , veil Gott die Erweckung aus den Toten in ihm 
erfiillte; er tragt den Kenschennamen Jesus, den Namen des 
Gekreuzigt en ." 

1187 . Robinson (n. 899), P-135- 

1188. ¥. Kiinneth , Theologie der Auferstehung (1934), 

p. 239:. 

1189 . Ibid . , p. l4l, 143 . 

1190. Pannenberg (n. 743), p. 6 l. "Jedenfalls aber 
ist deutlieh, dass das esehatologische Auferstehungszeugnis 
des Urchristentums den Sinn hatte , in der geschehenen Aufer- 
weckung durch Gott die geschehene endgiiltige Bestatigung des 
Anspruehes Jesus durch Gott zu proklamieren, und im Zusam- 
menhang dieses Geschehens an Jesus ervartete man in unmittel- 
barer Zukunft den eigenen Eingang in die Gottesherrschaft ," 

1191. Kennedy (n. 833), p. 63. 

11 92 . 0. Cullmaun, La foi en la Resurrection et 

I'espirance de la Resurrection dans le Nouveau Testaments 
Etudes Theologiques, 18 (1943), p. 60 . 0. Cullmann, Resur¬ 

rection of the Body or Immortality of the Soul (1958), p, 

40. Kennedy (n. 833) , p, 226ff. De-wick (n. 736), p. 221, 


1193 . 

Bonhoeffer 

(n, 1093) 

, P • 

17 . 


1194 . 

Titius (n. 

860 ) , p . 

264. 

Rigaujc 

(n, 547), p. 480 

1195 • 

Kennedy (n 

, 833), p. 

125 . 



1196 . 

Enoch 5,9; 

Ps . Sol, 

3 , 16 

and 9 , 

9; Sibyl. Orac. 


4,45; Apoc. of Baruch 4,27* Bousset (n. 692 ) , p. 316 . Volz 
(n. 723), p. 306. Dalman (n. 1155), P- 129f. 

1197. Milligan (n, 869 ), p. Ixix. 

1198. Barth has treated the.subject of eschatology 
throughout his dogmatics. Robinson (n. 899 ), P* 34. "The 
Churches eschatology is not a separate department, grounded 
in a different and still future events it is subsumed under 
its Christology, part of what is meant by the fact that God 
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1198 continued. has made Jesus from now on "both Lord and 
Christ." Kreck (n. 863), p. 187 . "Dies Gegenwartigsein und 
Kommen ist nicht mit ■ einem ahstrakten Zeitbegriff ziu fassen, 
sondern nur ehristologisqh . " 

1199- Maury (n. 963 ), p. 12. 

120Q . Cullmann (n. 967 ), p. 139. "The norm is no 
longer that which is to come; it is he who has already.come." 

1201. Kasemann (n. 74l), p. 127• Robinson (n. 899), 

p. 159. 

12Q3. Fison (n. 835), p» ix. 

1204. Moltmann (n. Il60), p. 13. "Christliche Escha- 
tologie spricht von Jesus Christus und seiner Zukunft. Sie 
erkennt die Wirkliehkeit der Auferweckung Jesu und verkundet 
die Zukunft des Auf erstandenen. Dapum ist fur sie die Begriin 
dung aider Aussagen liber die Zukunft in der Person und der 
Geschichte Jesu Christi der Prufstein der eschatologischen 
und utopischen Geister." 

1205. Fuller (n. 972), p. 50. 

1206. Wood (n. 1091), p. 85 . "This, then, is the 
groundwork of Paul's eschatology: largely the fundamental 
religious conceptions of Judaism, only modified so far as 
was necessary by the belief that Jesus was the Messiah." 

Fis on (n. 835), p • 196 . 

1207. Dewick (u. 736), p. 31. F. Foakes-Jackson 
and Kipsop Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, 1 (1920), 
p . 132ff. 

1208. Dewick (n, 736) , p . 77ff. 

1209. Wood (n. 1091) , p. 79, 

1210. Wendland (n. 117), p. 220 . 

1211. Milligan (n. 869 ), p. 138, "it is now employed 
as a brief and comprehensive description of Jesus as the 
divine Lord, risen, glorified, and exalted..,this is seen 
most.clearly in the use of the title in connexion with the 
actual Parousia of the Lord and the events associated with 

it (I These. 4 s15 ff; I The s s . 5:2; and II Thess. 2 ; 2 ) . 

1212. Ibid . , p. lxvii. Cullmann (n. 1109) and Hahn 
(1109) on Kurios. 



1213. Fuller (n, 972), p. 111, Wendland (n. 117), 

p. 221 . Kasemann (n, ?4l), : p. 121. ¥. Bousset, Kyrios 

Christos (2 ed. 1921), p. 100 . . 

1214. S. Smalley, The Delay of the Parousia; Journal 
of Biblical Literature , 83 (1964), p. 54. Smalley is parti¬ 
cularly indebted to Prof. Cullmann in his approach, 

1215. C. K. Barret , New Testament Eschatology; 

Scottish Journal of Theology, 6 (1953), p. 150. Kennedy 
(n . 833) , p . 45 . 

1216. J. Hiring (n. 1015), p. 87, "Un Messie celeste 
et 'yenant sur les nuies' est inconnu et inconceavable dans 
le Judaisme du premier siecle de notre ere, tout comme 
d'ailleurs urn Messie souffrant." 

1217. Porter (n. 894), p. 193, 

1218. H. Bultmann, Jesus ( 1929 ), p. 39, 

1219 . Bornemann (n. 815 ) , p. 213. Rigaux (n . ■ 547 ) , 

P, 573. 

1220. Simon, (n. 1064) , p. 157ff. Friedlander 3 
(n. 58), P* 156ff. 

1221. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 272ff. Frame ( 11 . 766 ), 
p. 24.9, "To he. sure, he intimates, the day of the Lord, is 
npt far distant, for there.has already been set in operation 
the secret of lawlessness which is preparing the way for the 
apostasy and the concomitant revelation of the Anomos." The 
negative 'mystery' ia already at work which gives a clue to 
the* end. But the positive Mystery (Christ) is also at work, 
who gives an even firmer clue to the.end. 

1222. Both the positive and negative mysteries are 
eschatological. S. del Paramo, El 'Misterio' Paulino e el 
sentido literal plena; Semana Biblica Espanola (1955), p. 

253. "El eontenido del misterio, tal cpmo nos le describe en 
diversos pasajes el Apostol, es doble; el plan divino de la 

salvaci5n de todos los hombres sin distincifin de pueblos y. 
razas , concebido por Dios desde la eternidad, y los bienes 
que se prometen en la otra vida a los que de hecho se salven, 
Es, por lo tanto, a. la vez soteriologico y escatol 6 gico," 
Wendland (n. 117) , p. 223 , 

1223. Dupont (n, 679 ), P, 187 , "Si nous partpns.de 
ces notions de 'revolution'.et de 'mystere,' c 'est que la 
question de leurs attaches littOraires ne fait plus difficult 
des travaux publiOs ces derniOres annOes ont dOterminO avec 
toute la claritO dOsirable que ces termes appartiennent. It 

un vocabulaire apocalyptique, juif . " 
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1224. ¥, D. Davies , Christian Origins and Judaism 

(1962), p. 107 . "The term mysterion has constantly in the 
past been taken to indicate Hellenistic , i.e,, specifically 
extra-Palestinian influences. It now appears in Hebrew 
dress, used very frequently by this Sect." 

1225* Bieder (n. 1063), p. 244:. "The mystery of 
lawlessness is overcome through the victory of.the Gospel 
(II Thess. 2:7). So Christ doesn't only explain the Old 
Testament in the Church of the new covenant but he gives 
the word of proclamation to the Gentiles. He stands on 
the barrier between the devastating power of unkindness and 
the power of the divine love as the expected destroyer of 
the Antichrist (11 Thess. 2:8)." Kasemann (n. 74l), p, 109 • 
Here, however, Kasemann emphasizes the nature of Jesus as 
a mystery to our understanding, 

1226. Milligan (n. 869 ) , p. 150. 

1227. Frame (n. 766 ) , p. 253. 

1228. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 657. "Ce sent des h 6 brais- 
mes qui conservent pour Paul une valour plus forte que anomos 
ou apollomenos. Toute 1'apocalyptique chr 6 tienne aime a 
prendre des formulas archaiques ou a recourir a des citations. 
Cela fail plus mysterieux, plus grandiose.. Pour nous , h 6 las , 
e'est plus obscur. Le fait que les articles abondent montre 

a lui seul que nous spmmes dans une description et qu'il n'y 
a pas de nom propre," Frame (n. 766), p. 253. 

1229• Rigaux (n. 547), p, 266, 656 . 

1230 , Kennedy (n. 833), p. 119, B. Rigaux, L'Anti- 
christ et 1'opposition au Royaume Messianique dans l'Ancien 

et le Nouveau Testament (1932), p. 254. "L'anomia en general 
est l'gtat de quelqu'un qui n'observe pas de loi ou qui n'est 
tenu par aucune loi. D'apres la conception juive, e'est la 
condition de vie en opposition avec les pr 6 ceptes de la loi 
de Moise, tel le paganisms: on est anomos par le fait m§me 
qu'on n'observe pas les pr 6 ceptes fondamentaux du Judaisms, 
sp^cialement au sujet de la reconnaissance du vrai Dieu, du 
culte et de la purification," 

1231, H. Preuss, Per Antichrist (1909), p. 10. "So 
beuteht die Gleichuug anomos Belial Antichrist ." Rigaux; 

(n. 1230), p. 253. "Saint Paul ne nomme jamais 'Antechrist' 
l'adversaire de Dieu aux dernieres temps. Les noms qu’il lui 
donne sent : homme du peche , 6 SvQpwttos Trjs otvoyfas, le fils 
de la perdition, 6 Dfos xrjs SliruAeias 1 ' impie , 5 SVoyos. 
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1232» For the former see W, Bousset , Der Antichrist 
(l895)» H. Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos,. (1 89 5 ) • For , the 
latter.-, see ,. A . Jeremias , Der Antichrist in Gesehichte uncL 
Gegenwart (1930), and Bornemann : (n. 8 15) , p. 400ff, 


1233 . 

Rigaux (n. 1230), p. 253. 

Dewick (n. 

736 ), 

1234 . 

Bousset (n. 1232), p. 11. 



1235 . 

Jeremias (n . 1232 ) , p . 1.8 . 



1236 . 

Rigaux (n. 1230), p. 270ff 

0 


1237 . 

Lehmann (n, 1060) , p. 170. 

Weiss (n * 

850) , 


p, 238. "There are evils„ Only one cut off from this world 
could deny the fact.,," R, Schn ac-kenhurg, The .Moral Teach¬ 
ing of the New Testament (Eng. tr. 1965 ), p. 284 , He makes 
the same point when discussing I Thess . 2;l8 and I Thess. 

3; 5. 

1238. Bonhoeffer (n. 1093) » P* TO. "Yet the devil 
must sepye Christ even against his will; he desires evil, hut 
over and over again he is compelled to do good,; so that the 
realm or space of the devil is always only /beneath the feet 
of Jesus Christ." 

1239. Kreck (n. 863 ) , p. 4l. 

1240. Rigaux (n. 547 ), p. 253ff. 

1241. Ibid . , p. 654 . 

1242 . Liit gert (n. 909), p., 9^. Bousset (ii. 1232), p. 
13. "Auch hier also wieder ein Antichrist, der mit dem 
romischen Imperium gar nichtszu thun hat." Gunkel agrees 
(n. 1232 ) , p. 223. 

1243. Kennedy (n. 833) , p. 218. Bousset (n. 1232 ), 
passim. Rigaux (n, 399), p. 266. "L'apostasie des derniers 
temps n ' est pas ; une id 6 e splcifiquement paulinienne, ni meme 
specifiquement chr 6 tienne. L * Aneien (Testament, les apocryphes 
et les Merits rabbiniques, avant les Synoptiques et saint Jean, 
en faissient un signe de la consommation du siilcle ." 

1244. Frame (n. 766), p. £51, for example. "Paul, 
however, is probably thinking not of the apostasy of Jews from 
Moses, or of the Gentiles from the law in their hearts, or even 
of an apostasy of Christians from their Lord, but of the apos¬ 
tasy of the non-Christians as a whole, of the sons of disobe- 
dience in whom the prince of the power of the air, the evil 
spirit, is now operating." 
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1245 . Rigaux (n. 547), p. 653, The connection between 
the eschatological drama and the ethical duties of the Christ¬ 
ians which is general in thess two letter? directs one to an 
interpretation which puts the Christian and his apostasy at 
the center of Paul's attention. Paul's eschatological warn¬ 
ings are for a purpose, They are to bring the Christians to 
vigilance. Eschatology is not for general information, in 
Paul, hut rather to be. an aid in the living of the Christian 
life. "11 va citer 1 *apostasie et il.reviendra sur la seduc¬ 
tion au verset 10. II n'y est pas encore, maisil s'y ache- 
mine. Ici.la seduction n' est pas de devenir apostat , de suivre 
1 'homme. du plch€,. mais de croire a ceux qui disent que le jour 
du Seigneur, est la. Ce n'est done qu*indirectement et de loin 
que Matth• xxiv, i, II , 24 et Luc. , xxi , 8, peuvent €tre,citis 
comme paralllles, En tout cas., plus que tout autre temps, 
celui de la fin, doitdtrc un temps de vigilance. C'est un 
th^me r^pandu dans toutes leg Ipitres pauliniennes que de 
mettre en garde les fideles contre l'erreur, la deviation 
doctrinale ou morale." 

1246. Liitgert (n, 909)> P- 96. 

1247 * W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament and other early Christian Literature , eng. tr. 

Arndt and Gingrich (4 ed. 1952). 

1248. T.W.N.T. vol. Ill, p. 586 which is no longer 
the case with Paul. 

1249* L. Luhrmann , Das Offenbarungsverstandnis bei 
Faulus und in den Paulinischen Gemeindeu ( 1965 ), p. 75. "Das 
Substantiv apokalypsis s das wir bereits im dritten Kapitei 
untersucht haben, hal uebeu den dortfeotgestellton Bqdou- 
tungen 'Vision' und als Charisma 'konkrete.Anweisung' zwei 
weitere Bedeutungen, die sich vom appkalyptischen Sprachge- 
brauch her erklarenr einmal als eschatologiscb.es 'In-Erscheinung 
Treten,' zum anderen in der von Paulus umgepragten apokalyp- 
tischen Offenbarungsvorstellung„.." Bauer (n, 1247). 

1250. T, W. Mans on, Some. Reflection on the Apocalyptic; 
Aux sources de la tradition chr^tienne, Melanges offerts a 
M. Goguel (1950), p. 139ff. 

1251:. Volz (n. 723), p. 163 . "Das Ende kommt bald," 

"Man wiinscht es aber nicht bloss, man-weiss es , dass das Ende 
da ist . Es ist ein Beweis fur die Sicherheit der Heilshoff- 
nung, dass man das Heil vor der Thiire stehen glaubt , und je 
tiefer die aussere Not einschneidet. , desto gewisser ist der 
Glaube. Gleich der erste Apokalyptiker ist uberzeugt, dass . 
er das Ende erlebt \ und das geht so, fort, durch die Zeiten," 
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1252. If for no other reason than the important role 
•which it plays in Paul and in the-rest of the New Testament. 
Milligan (n, 869 ), p. lU9f.fSelwyn (n. 1068), p. 250ff. 
KSsemann's revalidalion of the Apocalyptic is a sign of the 
new positive trend in the treatment the apocalyptic litera¬ 
ture on the whole . 

1253. Rigaux (n. 5^7) , p • 208. "C'est le eontexte 
qui Ieur ionne.ce sens. Leur valeur est dans leur sens reli- 
gieux mitaphorique generals manifestation d'une personne 
existante ou de rtalitSs existantes, mais non percues par 

les hommes." Cullmann (n. 903), p. 65 . "Auch an diesem 
vorschnell gezogenen Schluss ist weit gehend der ausschlies- 
slich abwertende Gehrauch des Wortes 'Apokalyptik' schuld. 

Wir werden es daher im neutralen Sinn fur 'Offenbarung let- 
7,ter GeTiei rrinisse' verwenden, die zwar von der heilsgcschicht- 
lichen Gesamtschau der Bibel losgelost und hlosse, theolo- 
gisch irrelevante Spekulation sein kapn, aber durchaus nicht 
sein muss ." 

1254. Charles (n. 734) , intro . 

1255. Lagrange (n. 740), p. 85 "On dit volontiers 
que le Dieu de 1'apocalypse est plus transcendant." Lagrange 
goes on to show that the God of the prophets was also trans¬ 
cendant. But the God: of the prophets was also imminent. He 
deigned to mix in the course of history. The God of the 
apocalyptists was more singularly and "scientifically" trans¬ 
cendant . 

1256 . Ibid . , p. 07. 

1257 . Ibid . , p. 87 * "Les anylens Merits inspires 
eontiennent plus d'une effusion de cette tendresse de coeur 
pour,Dieu qui est le fruit le plus exquis de la religion. 

Or nous n'avons pas su en trouver dans les apocalypses un 
seul accent vraiment spontand-." 

1258. Ibid . , p. 88, ''On fait honneur 1. 1' apocalypt ique 
d'avoir agrandi l'ancien horizon, et comme le Dieu d'Israel 
8 tait devenu plus expresstment le dieu du monde , I'humanitt 
aurait remplact'1'image absorbante-du peuple 6lu. 

1259- Ibid ., p. 86. "Moins vivant , moins agissant que 
le Dieu des patriarches, moins milt a la vie d'Israel, le Dieu 
dec voyants est plus soucieux des destinies individuelles de 
chacun, C'est le contraste.-le■plus frappant entre 1'ancienne 
prophetic et 1'apocalypse." Traces of individualization are» 
however, already present in Ezekiel. 
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1260. Schmidt (n. 858 ), p. 107. "But the assumption 
of a foreign origin whe.rever a peculiar looking conception 
presents itself may easily Become an obsession. Real evidence 
of advanced eschatological thought outside of Israel in the 
early times contemplated by the theory (of borrowing) does 

not yet exist or is at least extremely rare, 

1261. It must be added that the difference of genius 
played an exceedingly large role. 

1262. Volz (n, 723), p. 2 - Es ware angenehm, wenn 
man beides in der Darstellung trennen konnte , aber es geht 
nicht," Volz,refers specifically to the national and uni¬ 
versal hope,,. In the lit erature > which he analyzes, these two 
are mixed. That is true for prophecy and apocalyptic on the 
whole. 


1263 . 

Rigaux 

(n. 547), p. 

250 . 

1264. 

Dewick 

(n. 736) , p. 

108 , 

1265 • 

Ibid. , 

p. 58ff. He 

lists passages from The 


Ethiopic Enoch, Jubilees, and The Testament of the 12 
Patriarchs. 

1266. Foakes, 1 (n. 1207), p. 133. Volz (n. 723), 
p. 55ff. 

1267. Foakes, 1 (p. 1207), p. .134. 

1268. M. North, Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament 
(1957), p. 271. "Wir haben hier also eschatologische Naher- 
wartung vor uns. Sie erklart sich qud der Situation dor 
grossen Bedrangnis und Verfolgung, in die die Jerusalemer 
Kultgemeinde durch die Eingriffe des Antiochus versetzt 
worden war." North,is dealing specifically with Daniel. 

But note the connection between the shortness of the time 
and the pressure applied by persecution. 

1269 . Moore, 2 (n. 734), p. 378ff. 

1270. Gunkel ( 11 . 1232), p. 189 • W. Bousse L , Die 
Offenbarung Johannes (1906), p. 5, 

1271. Bultmann (n. 957), p. 30. "Aber andererseits 
ist die Geschichte nun von der Eschatologie aus interpretiert 
■worden, und damit hat sich gegenuher der altestamentlichen 
Anschauung von der Geschichte ein entscheidender Wandel voll- 
zogeja." Robinson (n. 899 ), p. 127. "They also set out to be 
interpretations of coming events, but in terms of the esoteric, 
the mythological and the frankly supernatural . ?? 
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1272 . Stauffer (n. 737), p. 47. 

1273. Reicke (n. 501), p. 195* "Das judische Schrifttum 
der neutestamentlieheu Zeit lasst sogar spuren, dass eirie hedon¬ 
ist is pile und zionistische Auffassung der messianischen Rrlosung 
recht allgemein war, Es hajidelt sich vor alien um die Aussagen 
der pseudepigraphischen Apokalyps en fiber die Freuden und die 
Ehre-, die der Menschensohn seinem Volke bereiten : werde . . .Der 

Ab stand ist doch betrachtlich, wegen der materialistisehen und 
politischen Deutung der Eschatologie." 

1274 . At best this did not happen see p. 164 . 

1275* Bultmann (n. 957), p. 38. R. Meyer, Eschatologie 
im Judentum; RGG.3 vol. 2, p. 66 2, 


1276. Lesetre (n. 
p. 106. Rigaux (n. 547), 

964), p. 882 ff. 
p. 229f. 

Robinson (n. 899), 

1277. 

Bousset (n. 

1270 ) , p 0 Iff . 


1278, 

Spadofora ( 

n. 915), p, 71. 

Robinson (n . 899 ), 


p . 164 . Paul is, h owever, not in any way a narrow borrower 
of apocalyptic materials. The influences which play upon him, 
and from which he draws are many sided. Kabisch (n. 1170), 
p. 11. "Und an seiche Zentren des religid'sen Lebens im ganzen 
spateren Judentum, beim.Volk,wie bei seinen,pharisaischen 
Leitern, gewohnt, wird man dann auch bei Paulus einen gleichen 
Mittlepunkt fur sein Thun wie fur seinen,Glauben anzunehmen 
haben." Paul's hope is also from the Pharisees. 

1279* 0. A. Hayes, Study of a.Pauline Apocalypses 

Biblical World, 37 (l91i), p. 167 . "If it be true that the 
influenceof the Book of Enoch and of the other apocalyptic 
literaturevcan be traced through nearly the whole of our New 
Testament it becomes extremely probable that Jesus, and.Jude 
and John and Paul and the other apostles had, considerable 
respect for this literature and that their eschatological con¬ 
ceptions were largely clothed in the imagery furnished from 
these sources." 

1280. W. Bousset, Die jiidisehe Apokalyptik (1903), 
p. 52ff. Others could be mentioned such as the resurrection 
and the form of the resurrection. 

1281. Rigaux (n . 547) , p . 217 . 

1282 . Titius (n. 860 ) , p. 46. "Wollen wir das messian- 

ische Hoffnungsgut, wie es vor des Apostels Seele stand, genau 
feststellen, so konnen wir an dem eschatologisch-apokalyptis- 
chen Rahmen, wenngleich er fur- den Zweck,unserer Untersuchung 
wenig in Betracht kommt , nieht ganz voriibergehen .. .Wie Jesus , 
so steht auch Paulus unter der Gewalt des Gedankens , dass das 
Ende aller Dinge nahe sei. In dem ersten Sendschreiben, das 
uns von ihm erhalten ist, spricht er noch die.Zuversicht aus 

mit den Uebrigen die Parusie des Herrn zu erleben." 


9 
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1283. W. Kummel, Das literarisehe und geschiehtliehe 
Problem des ersten Thegsalonicherbriefess Heilsgescheben und 
Geschichte (1965 ) , p. 4l6 . Regarding I Thessalonians, be 
writes, "Und zeigt uns nicht nur, welche Sehwierigkeiten die 
eschatologische Heilsverkiindigung des Paulus fur Heidenchris- 
ten in sich schloss , sondern auch, dass Paulus sein Svange- 
lium vom gottgewirkten Endheil durcb Chr^stus nicht notwendi- 
gerweise in. der jiidischen Terminologis der Reehtfortigungs- 
lehre ausdriicken musste und vielleicht, soweit unsere Kenntni 
geht , erst in der Abwehr judaistischer Propaganda in diese 
Sprache gekleidet hat." 

1284. Oepke (n. 8l6), p. 179 • 

1285 . Rigaux (n. 547), p. 96. S. B. Orchard, Thessa- 
lonians and the Synoptic Gospels Biblica, 19 (1938), p. 19-ff 

1286. Bousset (n. 1232) . Gunkel (n. 1232). 

1287. Wood (n. 1091), p. 86. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 644 

1288. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 66 0. 

1289. Porter (n. 894), p. 183. 

1?90. Bultmann (n. 957), p. 47. "Mit anderen Worten; 
Paulus hat das Geschichts bild der Apokalyptic von seiner 
Anthropologie her interpretiert . " 

1291. Titius (n. 860 ), p. 50* "Diese Andeutungen 
zeigen, daco Paulus den ganzen Scliatz apokalyptischer Ans- 
chauungen, den seine Zeit besass , mit grosser Unbefangenheit 
sich angeeignet hat. Bewundern mussen wir aber den feinen 
Takt , mit dem, er ans dem Ge^im der Erwartungen und ihrer 
Sinnlichkeit, darin dem Geiste Jesu getreu, gerade die beiden 
Anschauungen herausgehoben und zu den beherrschenden gemacht 
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1293. E. Lohse , Die Texte aus Qumran (1964), p. xii . 
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jttdisehen Esehatologie (19Q5 ) , P* l 4 . 2 f.ff'. ' 

1351. W. Eiehrodt., Theologie des Alten Testaments, 1 
(7 ed. 1962 ) , p. 320 . 

1352 . von Rad (n. 1147) , p. 301. "Even after pro¬ 
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1353. Schmidt (n. 858 ), p. 104. Scott (n. 833), 

p. 19. 
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nature of the ethical demands of the prophets. K. Fullerton, 
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1355- Robinson (n. 899), P* 95. Fison (n. 835), p. 

94ff, 

1356 . R. C . Grant , Ethies and Eochatology in the 
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1357. Kennedy, (n. 833),. p. 44. 

1358. P. Kruger, Wurdigung der Propheten im Spatjuden 
turn: Neutestamentliche. Studien fiir G. Heinrici (1914), p. 12. 

1359. Porter (n. 894), p, 184. "it is certainly true 
that he (Paul) illustrates the fact that apocalyptical and 
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apocalyptical and prophetic, we may perhaps say." 

1360. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 195* "Le champ de l'escha- 
tologie s'elargit d'autant plus t 3 .ue.la doctrine de la fin 
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136:1-.■ Dewick (n. 736), p. 11.4 . ■ He suggests that 
Jesus does not refer directly to the apocalyptic simply 
because of his own prophetic conviction * 

1362 « S » Mowinckel , Psalmenstudien Ills Videnskapsr- 
Selskapets Skriften (1922 ) , p . 5 . ft Ich verstehe unter einem 
’propheten ’ hier einen , der im Auftrage so wo hi der Gesellschaft als der 
GotthgitideriSemeiade auf Anfrange die notige Auskunft in religiosen 
DIngendirekt aus gotflichen Quelle kraft einer iibergewohn- 
lichen Machtausrustung ertei.lt , einen, der in gottlichen 
Dingen bescheid ¥eiss, sei es, dass er inspiriert 1st Oder 
Of f enbarungen . eiripf angen kann , sei es , dass ihm , technische 
Mitt el zur. Verfiigung stehen, durch die er den Willen und 
die Weisungen der Gottheit ermitteln und der Gemeinde als 
Afttwort auf cine Frage Oder auf ein Gebet derselben mitteilen 
kann." Fison (n> 835), p-* 99» 

1363 . Bornemanp (‘n. 815), p. 242* Frame (n 0 T86), 
p. 206 . Calvin (n . 993) , po 377- 

1364 • Rigaux (ho 547), p° 591* 

1365 . Ibid . , p . 158 . w ?f L f apostolat chrStien a pri s la 
place du prophetisme juif , M 

1366, Pannenberg (n. 743), p 0 57* "Der Ruf deute 
opiso mou ist gleichbedeutend mit den Makarismen>, deren 
Voraussetzung sich nun zugleich von hier aus allererst zeigt s 
Jesus selbst, der hier 1 selig 1 ruft , ist der Ort eschatolo- 
gischer Heilsteilhabe! Hierin zeigt sich ebon die Struktur 
proleptisch-eschatologischer Offenbarang in der apokalyptischen 
Theologie. Im Umkreis Jesu geschieht , was die Verkundigung 
von der nahenden Basileia sagt •The ethical impact of the 
eschatological event of which Paul felt himself part cap be 
seen in the frenetic activity of Paul himself in face of 
varied dangers and persecutions. His eschatological call 
led him to : action. Grant-(n. 506 ), p. 132, "in his own self- 
estimation we was an emis s ary of the Risen and Glorified 
Christ, the Heavenly Lord, sent on a flying journey throughout, 
the Gentile world to call all men to prepare for the coming 
Judgment * This transcendent ! vision of the end, 1 and of the 
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all his trials and tribulations , until his martyrdom In Rome 
at the end of his course 0 " 

d- 367 . Rigaux (n> 547), p. 94ff. He has the complete 

list . 

13680 Ibid . , p. 94 . Kennedy (n• 833), p ° l 8 l . 
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1369. Bornemann (n. 8l5) s p. 355f» "Was den ersten 
Punkt anlangt, so vergisst man viel zu oft, vie die lehr-' 
haften Anschauungen und Aussagen der Sltesten,Christen, 
insonderheit des sohriftgelehrten Paulus , fast iiberall durch 
das buchstablich verstandene oder freigedeutete AT beeinflusst 
sind, auch dort , wo nicht ausdriicklich das AT zitiert ist." 
p. 215. (referring now to I Thess. 5slff s whereas the above 
is directed to II Thess. 2;lff). "Ubrigens mag gleich hier 
darauf hingewiesen warden, wie stark in dem vorliegenden 
Ahschnitte die Gedanken und Worte der alttestamentlichen 
Prophetic nachwirken. Es ist kaum ein einziger Vers in 
diesem Abschnitt vorhanden, dessen Sinn oder Wortlaut nicht 
irgendwie eine Verwandtschaft mit einer alttestamentlichen 
Stelle darbote." 


1370. R . Bultmann, Weissagung und Erfullung 2 Problcmc 
alttestamentlicher Hermeneutik, ed. C. Westermann (1963), 

p. 28. "Die urchristliche Gemeinde lebt in der Uberzeugung, 
dass sich in : ihrer Zeit--d.h. im Auftreten Jesu Christ! , in 
seinem Tod und seiner Auferstehung und ebenso in ihrer eigenen 
Existenz und ihren Schicksalen--die Weissagungen des Alten 
Testaments erfullt haben oder, soweit die Erfullung noch aus- 
steht, sich demnachst erfdllen werden mit der Parusie Christi," 
Kiimmel (n. 935 ) , p. 8l passim. 

1371. Cullmann (n. 903), p. 67ff. The reverse is also 
true, i.e., that the events of the Old Testament are reinter¬ 
preted in light of the.new events of the New Testament . 

1372. Pannenberg (n-. 7^+3), p. 96. ¥ir sahen Dt . 

U,37ff. die Offenbarung der Gottheit Jahwes als Folge eines 
ganzen Geschichtszusammenhanges verstanden, eines Geschichts- 
zusammenhanges, der von dep Verheissungen an die Vater bis 
zu ihrer Erfullung durch die Landnahme reicht . Nicht schon 
in den Einzelereignissen dieser langen Geschichte., sondern 
erst an ihrem End, mit der Erfullung der Vaterverheissungen, 
ist Jahwes Gottheit erwiesen." M. North, Die Vergengenwar- 
tigung des Alten Testaments in der Vepkiindigung ° Probleme 
Alttestamentlicher Hermeneutik (1963), p. 6U . "Damit ist die 
oben gestellte Frage im positiven Sinne beantwortet; Es gibt 
im Alten Testament--und fur das Neue Testament liesse sich 
Entsprechendes zeigen--in der Tat die legitime Erscheinung 
einer 'Vergegenwartigung' von vergangenem Gesehehen , und zwar 
im kultischen, gottesdienstlichen Bereich." ¥. Zimmerli, 

Verheis sung und Erfullung: Probleme Alttestamentlicher Her¬ 
meneutik (1963), p. 89 • "Naheres Zusehen zeigt , dass das 
verborgene Wissen des Unterwegsseins von Verheissung zu 
Erfullung im Rahmen der Geschichte Jahwes mit seinem Volke 
wohl viel reicher zugegen ist, als es oft auf den ersten Bliok 
erscheinen mochte." 
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1373. Barth III/2, p301. 

1374 • Ibid . , p . 1+62 . 

1375- Bornemann (n. 815), p. 356- 

1376. Kasemann (n. 74l), p. 118 . 

1377. Kennedy (n. 833), p. 29. Dewick (n. 736), p. 18 . 

1378. Petry (n. 1016), intro. "In keeping with guch 
patterns of thought, cosmic as well as particular judgment 

has been thought necessary for the Christian plan of ultimates." 
Robinson (n. 899), p. 172. 

1379- Woud (n, 1091), p. 166. "It is evident that the 
Old Jewish conception of 'a day of Jehovah' has received by 
Paul an ethical interpretation which makes it a day of purifi¬ 
cation as well as a day of punishment." Dewick (n. 736), p. 

232 . "No aspect,(Last Judgment) of eschatology has so practical 
a bearing as this upon human conduct in the present world; and 
none is emphasized with such unreserved vigour in the words of 
Christ....But in the teaching of Jesus, the old prophetic en¬ 
thusiasm for 'righteousness' revived, and more than revived.... 
Never before or since have eschatology and practical morality 
been so intimately connected as in the teaching of Jesus." 

1380. Bornkamm (n. 1322), p. 84. "Gottes Zukunft ist 
der Ruf Gottes an die Gegenwart und die Gegenwart Entscheidung- 
szeit im Lichte der Zukunft Gottes. Darauf zielt Jesu Botschaft. 
Immer wieder erklingt darum die Mahnung; 'Sehet zu, wachet' ." 

1381. Brinktrine (n. 905), p.104. 

1382. Barth IV/1, p. 211. Where Jesus Christ is the 
Judge who was judged justly in our place. Niebuhr, 2 (n. 1157), 
p. 302 . 

1383. Braun (n. 1037), p. 82, 92. The problem of the 
relation between judgment and justification is treated fully by 
Braun. 


1384 . 

Fison (n . 

835 ), p. 

47 , 

Kennedy (n. 833), 

p. 194 

1385 . 

Frame (n, 

766 ), p. 

113 . 

"a orga is not so 

much 


the purposed or merited wrath as the well-known principle of 
the wrath of God which is revealed in the ends of the ages in 
which Paul lives, and which is shortly to be expressed in the 
day of wrath." 
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1386. Leucken (n . 8,26), p. 23. Masson (n . 900) , p. 86. 

1387. G. Bornkamm, Die.Offenbarung des Zornes Gottess 
Das Ende des Gesetzes (1952), p. 9. Dewick (n. 736), p. 26. 

1,388. Spadafora (n. 915), p. 48. "Lo stesso sense 
appare nella II letteras in 1, 6-10 si parla della divina 
giustizia che castighera i persecutori e dara pace ai perse- 
guitati, quando il Signore Gesu 'si manifestera dal cielo con 
i potenti suoi angeli'." 

1389. G. Pidqux, Le Dieu qui vient , Espirance d'Israel 
(1947), p. 39* "Cette notion que connaissent tous les pro- 
ph^tes dUpasse toutes les autres en importance, puisqu'elle 

est assez vaste pour contenir toutes les manifestations pr6vues 
pour la fin du monde. 

1390. On the connection between the Day of the Lord 
and the Cultus , or as day of enthronment sees Mowir+ckel, 2 
(n. 1124), p. 228ff. H. W. Robinson, Inspiration and Revela¬ 
tion in the Old Testament (1946), p. 135ff. H. H. Rowley, 

The Old Testament and Modern Study ( 1951 ), p. 303ff. G. Hols - 
cher, Die Urspriinge der jiidisqher Eschatologie (1925 ), p. 15. 

He is undoubtedly indebted to Mowinckel when he states that 
the day of Yahweh was loosed from the Cultus only by II Isaiah. 

1391• Rigaux (n. 5^7)j p . 217. Robinson (n. 899), 
p. 18 ff. 

1392. Dewick (n. 736), p. 30. 

1393. Rigaux (n . 5^-7 ) , p • 2lUf f . 

1394. Fuchs (n. 1063), p. 337. 

1395. Spadafora (n. 915), p» 47 . "in 5, 1-11 e ado- 
perata, come sinonima di parusia, 1'espressiones 'il giorno 
del Signore'." 

1396. Cerfaux (n. 881+) , p. 20 . "D6sormais, le Resur¬ 
rection (avec 1'exaltation) , le Regne du Christ, la Parousie 
sonttrois chainons bien soudes, 

1397. Ott (n. 963), p. 61+ . Barth III/2, p. l+85ff. 

1398. Kascimbene (n. 873 ), p. 41+5. "PerchS con 1'Incar- 
nazione il mondo e intrato in quell'epoca messianica che, duri 
quanto vuole , e pur sempre 1'ultimo periodo della vita cosmica. 
La gran scena del mondo e gia incamminata verso la sua fase 
risolutiva, gia il giorno avanza perche. aurora e giorno non 
sono che una sol cosa in opposizione alia notte che li ha pre- 
deduti , S. Paolo ha percio diritto di chiarmare breve il tempo . 
M.-J. Lagrange, Epitre aux Romains (1930), p. 319f. 
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1399. Dibelius (n. 1002), p. l4f. A Oepke , TWNT:, 
art. parousia, ?ol. V. p, 86 l. Rigaux (n. 547) , p. 196ff. 

1400 . A. Feuillet , Le sens du mot parousie dans 
1'evangile de Matthieu; Studies in honour of C. H. Dodd 
(1956), p. 261 . "Dans la plupart des Merits du Nouveau 
Testament, le mot parousia a un sens technique tres precis; 
il designe l'apparition du Christ a la fin des temps pour 
le jugement du monde entier." 

14Q1. The relation to the Gospel of Matthew is so 
intimate as to he described as dependence by Orchard (n. 

1285 ) , p. 19ff. 

l402. Rigaux (n, 547) , p. 201. 

14 0 3 , Ibid . , 200. 

l4o4 . Milligan (n. 869 ), p. 145 • "But along with 
this (presence) it is important to notice that parousia 
occurs frequently in the papyri as a kind of terminus tech- 
nicus with reference to the 'visit' of the king, or some 
other official." Lohmeyer (n. 521), p. 20ff. Rigaux (n. 

5 ^7), p. 201. 

lk05. Cerfaux (n. 884) , p. 31. Milligan (n. 869)9 
p. 149 . Robinson (n. 899 ) 5 p. 18. Rigaux (n. 54-7) 9 P* 

2 Olff. 

1406 . His debt tp Dodd and Glass on is quite obvious. 

1407. He, however, does not doubt that Paul awaited 
a Messianic Parousia, p. 104ff. 

1408. Robinson (n. 899)9 P» 39. 

1409. Ibid . , p. 17 , 22 . 

1410. See Prof. Cullmann's evaluation of Robinson's 
book (n. 903), p. l6 f. 

1411. Wood (n. 1091), p. 159. "It is worthy of note 
that the New Testament uses the term 'advent'--parousia--not 
'second advent'." 

14.12. Dodd (n. 934). Jeremias (n. 934). 

1413. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 217. "Ce ne sera pas un 
retour, parce que la venue dont la foi est imprbgnee , ne peut 
se faire que par un triomphe et une association definitive I, 
la vie." The idea of a return is developed in the Apostolic 
Fathers. 
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1^1^. Glasson (n. 972), p, 178. "I would,urge that 
it would he impossible for the early Church to anticipate 
such a Day without asking what place Jesus would occupy in 
this final drama. And the Church's belief in the lordship 
of Christ would lead them to give Him a central place. This 
in turn would encourage them to think and speak of Him as 
the lord whose final coming was described in the 0.T. in so 
many passages. That these passages were transferred to the 
lord. Jesus is a given fact 

li+15 . Robinson (n. 8 99 ), p. 151ff. 

1416. W. Neil, St. Paul's Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians (1957), p. 9^ ■ "But a new factor had arisen which 
threatened to shake their faith. Some of the converts had 
died before the Parousia took place. Did that mean that they 
would not share in Christ ' s . triumph-., had they died too soon 
to take their place with their fellow members of the Thessa- 
lonian Church in the blessed society of the redeemed when 
Christ would present his people to God at the Great Day." 

1417. Fison (n. 835), p. ^3- Kreck (n. 863 ), p. 86. 
Moltmann (n. ll6o), p. 268. "Dann gibt es Solidaritat der 
Gegenwart mit vergangenen Zeiten und eine gewisse Gleichzeiti- 
gkeit sowohl in der geschichtlichen Entfremdung wie in der 
eschatologischen Hoffnung. Diese Solidaritat ist der wahre 
Kern der Gleichartigkeit, auf Grund lessen ein analogisches 
Verstehen uber die Zeiten hinweg moglich wird. Allei-n diese 
Solidaritat des Harrens im Seufzen unter der Gewalt des Nich- 
tigen und im Hoffen auf freimachende Wahrheit nimmt die Ges- 
chichte geschichtlich zur Kenntnis und vollzieht auf den Toten 
feldern der Geschichte den Dienst der Versohnung," 

I*il8 . • Barth IV;3, p. 293* "We must npw continue that , 
as concerns the scope and content of this event , the New 
Testament knows of only one coming again of Jesus Christ, of 
only one new coming of the One who came before, of only one 
manifestation of His effective presence in the world correspond 
ing to His own unity as the One who came before .... But in the 
time of the community and its mission after the Easter revela¬ 
tion it also takes place in the form of the impart ation of 
the Hply Spirit, and it is with this that we are particularly 
concerned in this sub-section. It will also take place in a 
different and definitive form (of which we shall have to speak 
in eschatology), as the return of Jesus Christ as the goal of 
the history of the Church, the world and each individual, as 
His coming as the Author of the general resurrection of the 
dead and the Fulfiller of universal judgment, In all these 
forms it is one event." 
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l4l9, Robinson (n. 899)9 p* l68. Even Robinson does 
not want to limit the New lost ament eschatology only to the 
dimension of the 1 already 1 * 

1420; Cullmann (n« 903), p. l47ff. "Nach neutestament- 
licher Sicht sind alle Epochen, aus denen sich die Heilsges- 
chichte zusammensetzt, an dem Geschehen des entscheidenden 
Eins chnitt s , an Kreuz und Auferstehung Jesu Christi , orientiert; 
die ganze in Gottes Plan vorhandene Heilsgeschichte ist in diesem 
einen Geschehen virtue11 enthalten 2 alle heilsgeschichtliehe 
Vergangenheit tendiert auf das Geschehen dieses Einschnitts 
hin, all heilsgeschichtliehe Gegenwart geht von ihm aus, alle 
heilsgeschichtliehe Zukunft stellt es in seiner universalen und 
permanent en Vollendung dar.” Smalley (n. 1214) , p. 54. "The 
orientation proposed by Professor Cullmann, -with which we began, 
is seen to be a profoundly important perspective from which to 
view the eschatology of at least the synoptic gospels and St. 
Paul," Althaus (n, 949) 5 p. 248, "So bleibt die Spannung 
zwischen dem 1 schon 1 und dem f noch nicht* der Erlosung, Sie 
ist die eigentlich eschatologische Spannung ." 

1421. van Leeuwen (n. 808 ) , p. 108. The question of time 
and eschatology is one with which we have had to dispense due 

to our limited scope and to the fact that it has been well 
treated in such works as Cullmann (n. 9^7) * Barth 1 11 /2 , and 
Go Delling, Das Zeitverstandnis des Neuen Testaments (1940) . 

1422. Cullmann (n. 903) , p. l4T4 

1423. Schnachenberg (n, 12 37), p . 280ff . 

1434. Otto (n. 987 ) , p. 325. 

1 4 25 . Cullmann (n. 903), p. 103. "Entscheidung der 
neutestamentlichen Zeugen ist nicht die vage Entscheidung 
fur das *Nicht-Verfugbare 1 der Existenzphilosophie , sondern 
fur die Einreihung in einen prazisen gottlichen Plan , der 
zwar auch nicht und sogar erst recht nicht menschlich verfug- 
bar ist , auch nicht geradiinig, sondern in Wellenlinien und 
in der Gegenwart in einer fur uns im einzelnen dunkeln Weise , 
verlauft , aber doch in seiner ganzen Bewegung auf ein bestim- 
mtes Ziel hin den Propheten und Aposteln und durch sie, let^t- 
lich durch Christus selbst , geoffenbart und durch den Heiligen 
Geist erfasst wird." 

1426. Kasemann (n. 74l) , p. 120 , 

1427• Fuller (n, 972), p. 26, "The certainty of the 
event is so overwhelming, the signs of its impeudingness so 
sure, that it is said to have occurred, or to be occurring 
already." 
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1428. J. Moltmann, Basel lecture (1966), "Gottes scin 
ist nicht im Werden; Gottes sein 1st im Zakunft." 

1429 • Fison ( n » 835 ) , . p . 5 8 , 

1430. Ibid . , 38, T. W. Manson, Teaching of Jesus 
(1931), p. 244ff, esp. p. 256. 

1431. Pliny, N.H. II, 21. 

1432. Cicero, De nat. Deo. I. 62ff. 

1433 • Friedlander, 3 (n . 52 ) s p . 246. 

1434. Noch (n. 520), p. 17. 

1435. Parsons (n. 752), p. 19. "Above all, from the 
fact that this paper ■will maintain that ideas do play an , im¬ 
portant part in the determination of action, it is not to be 
inferred that its author is committed to some kind of idealis¬ 
tic metaphysics of the sort from which it has so often been 
inferred that ideas must arise through some process of 'immacu¬ 
late conception' unsullied by social and economic forces or 
that they influence action by some automatic and mysterious 
process of self-realization or 'emination' without relation 

to the other elements of the social system." Max Weber's large 
work, "The Sociology of Religion," (n. 790) demonstrates the 
influence particularly of religious ideas on a given culture. 
Grant (n. 848) , p . 101 . 

1436 . Beattie (n. 381), p. 13. "The functioning of an 
ant-hill community, or the sociology of a bee-hive, can be 
intelligibly described without reference to the mental states 
of the actors (unless the term 'instinct' be held to imply 
such reference),' about which we have little or no information. 
But the working of a human community cannot be adequately des¬ 
cribed without such reference . For human beings have cultures, 
systems of belief and values which are themselves powerful 
determinants of action, while so far as we know ants and bees 
do not . " 

1437- Barth III/2, p. 510. "In 1944 the Congregation 
of the sacred Office passed a remarkable resolution to the 
effect that belief in a visible.second coming could 'not be 
taught as a certainty'--the very thing which for the New Tes¬ 
tament is the greatest certainty of all on the basis of the 
resurrection ... .This is the 'de-eschatologizing' of Christianity 
with a vengeance.' This is real obstinacy in face of the cri¬ 
tical power of the lordship of Jesus Christ in the form of the 
Holy Spirit. The Church of Rome is the, typical form of this 
de-eschatologized Christianity, but there are also Protestant, 
Anglican and other versions." No wonder Roman Catholic texts 
on ethics have been reduced to a compendium of moral maxims. 
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1^38. Judge (n. 69), p. '8. "Although interest in 
the social ideas of the New Testament writers has waned, the 
new appreciation of their eschatological views will inevitably 
reopen the question. We already have new treatments of their 
idea of history, hut more needs.to be done in applying the 
recovered eschatology to government and society." It has 
happened. 

.1U39. Fison (n. 835 ), p. 18 . 

1440. Bonhoeffer (n. 1093), p. lU2. 

Ikhl. Wendland (n. 117), p. 23U. Dodd (n. 972), p. 17 . 

Ikk2. E. Meyer makes this accusation, Ursprung und 
Anfange des Christentums , 3 (1923), p. 398f. "Damit tritt , 
trotz aller Ethik, so wenig Paulus sich (lessen bevusst ist, 
doch. schliesslich ,ein materielles, weltliches Interesse in 
den Vordergrund, und damit ist die freie Sittlichkeit , vie 
sie die griechischen Philosophen und Hiob ebensogut verkiindet 
haben ¥ie Jesus , tatsachlich untergraben . ,! 

1443. Bonhoeffer (n. 1093), p. 185- 

1444. W . Trillhaas , Ethik (2 . ed, 19‘6‘5 ) , p . . 12 . "Die 
ethisehe Frage ist die Frage des Menschens. Soli ein Bezug 
zur Dogmatik genannt werden, dann ware es der: die Ethik gehort 
in die Anthropologie , kniipft an sie an und fuhrt sie fort, Sie 
ist die Frage nach der steten Menschwerden des Menschen.” Wolf 
(n; 2 intro.), p. 1. 

144-5 • Troeltsch, 2 (n. 6l5 ) 9 p° 1005® n The idea of the 
future Kingdom of God, which is nothing less than faith in the 
final realization of the Absolute (in whatever way we inay con¬ 
ceive this realisation), does not, as short-sighted opponents 
imagine, render this world and life in this world meaningless 
and empty; on the contrary, it stimulates human energies , making 
the soul strong through its various stages of experience in the 
certainty of an ultimate, absolute meaning and aim for human 
labour.” R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte , 1 (3. ed, 

1922 ) , p . 186 . 

1446. Petry (n, 10l6), pv 13 . 

1447 Howard (n. 92 6), p. 358. 

1448 . I Thesso 3;lff. Paul sends Timothy to the con¬ 
gregation in order to prepare them for the persecutions which 
he believed were going to be intensified. In 1. Thess. 2 sl4ff, 
the persecutions are set in an eschatological context. 
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1449. Bicknell (n, 1319) , p. 51. Larmann (n. 126), 

p. 19. 

1450. Petry (n, 10l6) , p. 45. "Most tragic is the 
tendency to ignore the immediate implications of historic 
Christian eschatology, which are themselves indisseverable• 
from true Christianity. These are l) that the present order 
must he replaced by, not just modified by, a final one; 2) 
that the present order must grow out of the future more than 
it grows out,of the past or gives rise to the future; 3) that 
the future kingdom while served by the known present and past, 
makes—and is not made by--the present and the past; and 4) 
that the social present is under the demands of the social 
future." 


1451. Ibid . , p. 43. "When genuinely Christian and 
eschatological, it emphasizes to some degree: l) Christian 
social solidarity; 2) a socially minded missionary responsi¬ 
bility; 3) growing social cohesiveness in the Last Days; 

4) passionate concern for the new age and its societal com¬ 
mitments, however late or soon they may come." 

1452. Lightfoot (n, 353), p. 364. Rigaux (n. 547), 

p. 62 ff. 

1453. E. Bammel, Judenverfolgung und Naherwartung, 

Zur Eschatologie des Ersten Thessalonicherbriefss Zeitschrift 
fur Theologie und Kirche , 56 (1959), p . 312. "Es wird im 
zweiten Kapitel erkennbar; Christenverfolgung , Heidenmission 
und die Verfolgung der Verfolger--diese drei apocalyptischen 
Ereignisse haben die Glut der Naherwartung entfacht. Sie , 
jedes fur sich und jedes einzelne das andere.bestatigen, 

mils sen in dem Apostel das lat ente judische Erbe wachgerufen 
und ihn zu seiner im Sinne des jiidischen Schemas folgerichtigen 
Stellungnahme veranlasst haben." Dewiqk (n . 736) , p. 265. 

1454. Lutgert (n. 909), p. 71, 

1455 . See p. 43. 

1456. Wood (n. 1091), p. 88. 

1457. U. Holzmeister , Zum Dekret der Bibelkommission 
iiber die Parusieerwartung in den paulinischen Briefen; Zeit¬ 
schrift fur Katholische Theologie , 40 (1916) , p, 732. 

1458. von Dobschutz (n. 810) , p. 209. 

1459• Milligan (n, 869), p. xxxiv. 

1460. Ibid . , p. xxxviii . 
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11+6-1. Goguel (no. 1002), p* 44* "Pour calmer la fifevre 
eschatologique.de ses lecteurs 9 Paul expose une doctrine tres 
particuliere . . . 

1462. Dibelius (n. 1002), p. 44. "Man konnte annehmen, 
Paulus befurchte ein Misverstandnis von I Thess e 3°, 1-11* das 
die Gemelnde unnutz aufregen vurde . " 

l463» H. Holtzmann, Zum Sweiten Thessalonicherbriefe * 
Zeitschrift fur die neut estamentlicte Wis s ens chaft, 2(1901), 
p. 97. J. A. Robertson , The Message of the Epistles. 2 Thess.s 

Expository Times, 40 (1933) 5 p. 408 o Luhrmann (n. 1249), p, 

110o "Er richtet sich gegen die Annahme , der Tag des Herrn 
stiinde unmittelbar hevor (2,2), die hervorgerufen ist durch 
Pneumatiker, durch Reden (offenbar prophetischer Art) Oder 
durch-^wie der Verfasser des 2 These. meint--falsches Ver- 
standnis der Paulusbriefe . 11 Luhrmann assumes that the author 
is some other rather than Paul, but that does not alter the 
fact that the second letter was written to correct an impres¬ 
sion made by the first* 

1464. Rigaux (n, 547) 9 p. 653. Robertson (n* 1463), 
p. 407» Dibelius (n« 1002), p* 44* 

l465o Hayes (n. 1279) 9 164* 

1466. Otto (no 987) , p 0 93. 

1467• vs. Lutgert (n* 909), p. 86. "Die Worte bezeich- 
nen einfach die Aufgeregte, ruhelose, schwarmerisehe Stimmung, 
die es schon nach den ersten Briefe nicht mehrzur Arbeit 
kommen lies s *" 

1468* de Wette (n. 1001), p* ll6* 

1469. J. Cho K, v* Hofmann, Die Heilige Schrift 9 
(1881) , p . 227 . 

1470* Wrede (n. 907), p. 52* "Die Pflicht der Arbeit 
gehorte allerdings zum anerkannten Sittenkodex des Urchristen- 
tums; aber weshalb bringt der Schreiber gar nicht in Anschlag, 
dass die Wurzel des Verhaltens dieser ataktoi zum guten Teile 
eine religiose Stimmung war? Uberhaupt erinnert in dem ganzen 
Zusammenhange kein Wort an die eschatologische Frage*" 

1471. Lutgert (n* 909) 9 p. 89. "Schon daraus ergibt 
sich, dass es sich nicht urn gewohnliqhe Faulheit handeln.kann, 
wie Wrede meint, aber auch nicht urn eine harmlose Schwarmerei , 
die sich nur aus einer zu hochgespannten und aufgeregten 
Erwartung erklarte* Paulus behandelt die Sache als eine schwere 
Verirr.ung, die strenge Zucht notig macht." 



1^7?V Wohlenberg (n. 813), p. 9?. 

1^73. Ibid . , p. 169 • "Eben solche, -welche , wenn aucb 
aus religiosen Motiven, ihrer irdischen Berufs arbeit vergassen 
und dariiber der Gemeinde zur Last fielen und den Heiden Anlass 
zur Lasterung gaben, sind gemeint . " 

lk7h. Spadafora (n. 915) , p. 51* "Certo una cosa e 
indiscussa: San Paulo non ha una sola parola che possa soltanto 
suscitare il sospetto che questi tali si astenessero dal lavoro 
per un errore teorico e precisamente per l'att.esa della parusia. 

1 ^ 75 . Wikenhauser (n 0 898 ), p. 26 l, "Es wird zwar 
kein Zusammenhang zwischen der Parusieschwarmerei und der 
Arbeitsscheu hergestellt, aber die Annahme liegt doch nahc , 
das s die beiden Erscheinungen eng zusammengehoren * 

1476 , Michaelis (n. 869)9 p. 277. Although he quali¬ 
fies his position in the second edition of his Introduction 
where he allows for the possibility that eschatology could be 
the basis for the "idle" in the second letter. 

1^77. Lightfoot (n. 353)9 p. 26l. 


1^78. Bornemann (n. 815)9 p. 393. 

1^79. Frame,(n. 765 ), p. 193. "These commands indi¬ 
cate that the views of some of the brethren touching the 
Parousia had unsettled their minds and had led them to become 
meddlesome and idle." Frame (n. 766), p. 300- Milligan. 

(n. 869)9 P- xlvii , 152ff. "if then these instances can be 
taken as typical of the ordinary colloquial sense of the 
verb, we can understand how readily St. Paul would employ it 
to describe those members of the Thessalonian Church who, 
without any intention of wrong-doing, were neglecting their 
daily duties, and falling into idle and careless habits, 
because of their expectation of the immediate Parousia of 
the Lord." 


14?0. Hayes (n. 1279), p. 169 . 
salonica seems to have been the first 
visited with one of those eschatologic 
have recurred so many times in later h 
members believed that the Day of the L 
and they lived in a state of religious 
eluded attention to the ordinary dutie 
(n. 863)9 P- 10- "To wait for Jesus; 
converted Thessalonians expected Jesus 
they had to be warned not to leave off 
and to be told that of the actual time 
Coming no one knew." Howard (n. 926), 


"The Church at Thes- 
Christian Church to be 
al excitements which 
istory. Some of its 
ord was near at hand, 
exaltation that pre- 
s of life." Burkitt 
and, as you know, the 
to come so soon, that 
working altogether, 
and season of the 

p . 361. 
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1483.. D. Buzy, fpltres aux Thessaloniens: La . Ste. 
Bible 12, (1936), p. 171. G. Ricci.oti, Paolo Apostolo 
(4 ed, 1946), p. 337. G. Riccioti, Le Lettere d. San Paolp 
(1949), p. 4. Masson (n. 900), p. 112. 

1482. Oepke (n. 8l6), p. 184. Leucken (n. 826) , 
p. 29. "Ob der hier getadelte Mussiggang, vie man gewSn- 
lich annimmt, mit der Ervartung des unnittelbar bevorstehenden 
Endes zusammenhangt, ist ebensowenig angedeutet wie im ersten 
Brief. Moglich ist es." Rigaux (n. 547), p. 74. 

1483. Cerfaux (n. 884), p. 39. "Saint Paul decrit 
d'abord les prodromes,de la.parousie. Les Thes s aloniciens 
s'imaginent q_ue celle-ei est imminent e , ils s'agitent et 
abandonnent leurs occupations ordinaires . Paul leur expliaue 
que la venue du Christ peut tarder, qu'elle tardera vraisem- 
blablement encore, car les signes qui doivent la prlc^der 
immediatement.,.." Kummel (n. 869) , p. 184 . 

1484. Reicke (n. 50l), p. 244. 

1485. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 192f, 

1486. Dewick (n. 736), p. 177. 

1487. Bornemann (n. 815), p. 213. 

1488. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 184. "A cotA de la Stoa, 
la gnose prdchait un double mouvement , soit qu'elle libArSt 
1 'homme, par son savoie, de toute obligation morale, soit 
que par une ascese radicale, elle pretendit le dAlivrer de 
cette matiere mauvaise et detestable et attendre une nouvelle 
naissanceet une nouvelle creation." K. L. Schmidt, Paulus 
und die antike Welt; Das Paulusbild in der Neueren Deutschen 
Forschung, ed., K. H. Rengstorf (1964), p.242. 

1489. Rock (n. 520), p. 87. Bultmann (n. 1019). 

These three elements , although not directly to be found in 
Bultmann's work, are nevertheless present indirectly. 

1490. Reicke■(n, 50l), p. 246. et passim. 

1491. See p. 54. 

1492. Reicke (n. 501), p. 251, 287ff. Lightfoot 
(n. 353), p. 233- "The foe from which she had most to fear 
was no longer Judaism or Hellenism, but Orientalism." 

1493. It happened in various forms in all of Paul's 
Churches . 
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li+9 1 +. 
lk95 . 


1^96 , 
lk97 , 


lk98 . 

P- 229. 

lk99 . 

1500 . 

559f. 

1501 . 

and darkness is found in the Qumran literature. IQS III, 13ff. 

1502. Oepke (n. 8l6), p. 171. "Der Apostel redet von 
ihr in einem etwas anderen Sinne , als es heute meist geschieht , 
namlich nioht sowohl im Gegensatz zu schwarmerisch uberspannter, 
Erwartung als zu stumpfer Gleichgultigkcit, die iiberhaupt nieht 
wartet . Aber freilich kann auch eine Erwartung, die in klein- 
lichen 3erechnungen sich verzettelt , von der Hauptsache ab- 
fuhren ." 

1503. Bornemann (n, 815), p. 219. "Mit ■ deisen Worten 
giht der Apostel dem allgemeinen Problem wieder eine prak- 
tische und konkrete Wendung. Seinen Lesern will er etwas 
einscharfen, Diese aber stehen anders zu dem Herrentage und 
seinen Kommen als die zuletzt geschilderten , die von dem 
Weltende uberrascht werden. Gerade , weil sie mit dem Apostel 
Glaubige und in diesem Glauben dep Apostel bruderlich verbun- 
den sind, konnen die thessalonichen Christen gar nicht von 
dem Tage des Herrn uberrumpelt und ins Yerderben gesturzt war¬ 
den . " Masson (n. 900), p. 68. 

l^Oh. Bornemann (n f 815), p. 222. 

1505. Bornemann (n » 8l5) s p. 222. "Das. gregorein , 
der unmittelbare Gegenstand zu katheudein , umfasst den am 
Tage geziemenden Zustand, im Allgemeinen, also das klare 
Bewusstsein, die sachgemasse Erkenntnis der Wirklichkeit, 
die stets bereite Fahigkeit, zu handeln, die deutliche 
Empfindung und die zielbewusste Sicherheit des Wollens,--das 
alles freilich hier mit dem Nebengedanken verbunden, dass es 
sich urn ein mit einer gewissen Anstrengung verbundenes Er- 
warten des voilen tages handelt . " 

1506, Mark 13 2 3k, 35; Matth . 2k ;k3; Luke 0.2 ; 37,39 . 
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1507 . Frame (n. 766), p, 185 . "The point of naphein 
is less pertain; for since drunkenness jnay suggest either 
stupid unconsciousness or abnormal exaltation, na/phomen -.may 
be an exhortation either to perfect control of the senses 
without which vigilance is impossible or to quietness of mind 
without which the peaceable fruits of righteousness essential 
to future salvation are unattainable." 

1508. Masson (n. 900) , p. 68. 

1509. Rigaux (n. 5*+7) s p. 521. "Toute revolution, 
mdme religieuse , connait des dangers de trouble, de suscepti¬ 
bility et d'intransigeanpe. II suffit que l'un ou 1'autre 
esprit, sans responsabilitl , se croie plus mal in que s e s 
voisins pour, qu'une surenphere se fasse jour et que, sous 
pretexte de zele , on mette le trouble dans la communaut$." 

Cf. also p. (?k6 . Frame (n. 7^6), p. 2l7 . "The reference 

is thus not to the unsettlement and agitation as such, and 
not to the instruments of the same, but to the unsettling 
and agitating cause conveyed by these instruments, the state¬ 
ment , namely, 'that the day of the Lord is present . ' While 
it is possible that some of the converts , perhaps the idle 
brethren, had themselves said in the Spirit, or in an address, 
that the day had actually dawned, and had supported their 
assertion by a reference to an anonymous letter attributed 
innocently to Paul, it is probable, in view of the unity of 
the negative correlation with the triple mate , that an actual 
utterance of Paul in the Spirit , or in an address , or in his 
first epistle had been misconstrued to imply that Paul him¬ 
self had said that 'the day of the Lord is present,’ thus 
creating the unsettlement and nervous excitement." 

1510. This is still the easiest.way to prove to one¬ 
self and to others the ■ nature■ of ones belief. The aiyentists 
abstain from food and remain idle on Saturday. The Pente¬ 
cost als do not cut their hair and become trance-like on 
occasion--a very powerful sign to all of belief. 

1511. 0. T. Henshaw, New Testament Literature (1952), 

p. 229 • 

1512. Reieke (n. 501), p. 2^+5 . "Wenn Paulus in I . 
Thess. 5,6 von einem moralischen Sphlafe wie 'die ftbrigen' 
spricht , stellt er die Unsitten als heidnis eh dar." 

1513. Wendland (n. 117), p. 235. 

15lU. See p. 5^. 

Rigaux (n. 5^7), p. 702. 


1515 . 
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1516. Wendland (n, 117), p. -$T. t 

1517. Reicke (n. 501), p. 244. Friedlander, 3 
(n. 52), p. 226. 

1518. Frame (n. 766) , p. 197. "in II Thess. 3,10 
the idleness is a refusal to work., a direct violation of 
instructions orally given, of Paul's own example, and of the 
gospel utterance. To express this notion of culpable ne¬ 
glect , Paul chooses not sxolazein a word he prefers to use 
in the sense 'to have leisure for'; not argein , a word 
which Faul does not use, but ataktein , a word which dis¬ 
tinctly implies the willful neglect of the golden rule of 
labour. In English, this notion of neglect is conveyed 
best not by 'to be idle' but by to be a loafer." Frame 
bases much of his work on the studiep of Milligan. Also 
Rigaux (n. 501), p. 582 for more recent information. 

1519- Frame (n. 766), p. 305. "The point is not 
simply that some of the brethren are living in idleness, 
but also that these idlers, instead of minding their own 
business (I Thess. 4,ll), are meddling in the affairs of 
the brotherhood, seeking in their poverty and want to exact 
funds from the treasury of the group, instead of working to 
support themselves as they are able and as they ought to 


do 

. Masspn 

(n. 900), p . 

112. Rigaux (n . 

547) , p. 

704, 


1520 . 

Bornemann 

(n, 

815), p. 391. 

Grant ( 

n. 200), 

p • 

178 . 







1521 . 

Foerster ( 

n . 

116), p. 150 . 

Larmann 

(n. 126) 

p • 

65. Schn 

eider (n. 984), 

p. 198 ff. 




1522 . 

Schneider 

(n . 

784), p. l 6 l. 




1523 . 

Reicke (n. 

501) , P . 247. 




1524 . 

Ibid., p. 

242 

Nock (n. 520), p. 97 

. C . 


Clemen, Religions-geschichtliche Erklarung des N-T. (2 ed. 

1924) , p. 306. 

1525. Frame (n. 766), p. 246. Wohlenberg (n. 813), 
p. 143, E. Kas emann, Anliegen und Eigenart der paulinisehen 
Abendmahlslehre s Exegetische Versuche und Besinnungen , 1 
(2 ed. I960) , p . 17* 

1526 . Rigaux (n, 5^-7 ) 5 p« 590. "C’est a la lumi^re 
de ces fait s que 1'on compredra mieux 1 f attitude de Paul. II 
est en faveur des manifestations de L 1 Esprit , ici comme .dans 
I Cor., mais il en connait et appr^cie dlja les dangers." 

Leucken (n. 826), p. 20. "Paulus hat das Bedenkliche und 
Gefahrliche dieses oft s chrankenlos en Enthusiasmus wohl erkannt 
und die sittlichen Wirkungen, des Geistes veit uber diese aufre- 
genden gestellt. Aher dennoch gibt er den hier und da, viel- 
leicht auch in Thessalonica auftauchenden Bestrebungen uber- 
vernunftiger Ordnungs-Menschen nicht.nach. M Bornemann (n. 815) 5 
p. 243. 
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1527- W, Hadprn, Die Abfassung der Thessalonicherbriefe 
aus der 3 Missionsreise und der Kanon.des Marqions: ZNTW, 19 
(1919) , p. 63. 

1928. Rigaux (n> 547)? p. 595- See also n. 1526, 

1529• M. Goguel, La naissance du Christianisme (1946) , 
p. 285f. Frame (n. 766 ) , p. 204 . 

1530 . The emphasis on gifts tended to over-emphasize 
the role of the individual in the Church, and a.false indivi¬ 
dualism often leads to a pattern of confusion. Windelband 

(h . 466 ) , p , 306 . 

1531. See note 1526 . 

1532. Rigaux (n . 547 ) , p . 590 . 

1533. Frame (n. 766 ),p. 205* 

1534. Reicke (n. 501), p. 244. 

1535. Reicke (n. 501), p. 280. "Ja, merkwiirdigerweise 
fiihrt der theoretische Spiritual!smus zum praktischen Mater- 
ialismus. . . ." 

1536. Hahn (n. 1093), p. 85 . "Dabe.i geht es naturlich 
nicht urn eine Freihoit , die vom tfesen des Menschen her zu 
hegrunden ware j wie dies im Griechentum und Hellensimus gelau- 
fig war, sondern un eine esehatologisch verstandene Freibeit , 
die in der Befreiung aus aller Gebundenheit an die Machte 
dieses Aons beruht." 

1537. Reicke (n. 501), p. 398ff. 

1538 . Robinson (n. 899 ), p. 100. 

1539. Holscher (n. 1055 ), p. J. 

1540 . Selwyn (n. 1068) , p. 369ff. Rigaux (n. 547 ), 

p. 108 . 

1541. Klausner (eng. ed. n. 692 ), p. 548. "Paul’s 
ethical and social teachings contain the same contradiction 
which was necessarily present also in Jesus' ethical teaching 
and social views. For both Jesus and Paul expected the speedy 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth through the 
mediation of the Messiah . " 
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1542. Bonhoeffer (n, 1093)» P . 45. That that could 
happen is amply clear from Thessalonica, 

1543. R. Bultmann, Das Problem der Ethik bei Paulus: 
Zeitschrift fur neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 23 (1924), 
p. 123ff. W. Mundle , Religion und Sittlichkeit bei Paulus 
in ihrem inneren Zusammenhang; Zeitschrift fur Systematische 
Theologie, 4 (1927)» p. 456ff. H, D. Wendland, Ethik-und 
Eschatologie in der Theologie des Paulus, Keue Kirkliche 
Zeitsehrift, 4l (1930), p. 757ff. 

1544. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 213• "La venue du Seigneur 
colore totalement 1 '§tre et I'action de l'homme nouveau.” 

1545. Cerfaux (n. 884), p. 49. "Toutes les princi- 
pales manifestations, de la vie chretienne sont done condi- 
tonnees plus ou moins profondement par l'attente de la 
parousie." 

1546. Dodd (n. 972) , p. 4. 

1547. Wilder (n. 853), p. 30. 

1548. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 190. 

1549. Bornemann (n, 815), p. l8l. 

1550. Porter (n. 894), p, 200. Stauffer (n. 884), 

p. 20 . 

1551. Wilder (n. 853 ), p. 12. Bultmann (n. 1218), 

p. 114. 

1552 . H. L. Strack--B. Billerheck, Komment ar zum N.T-. 
aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1-4 (1922-1928). Here vol. I, p. 

598. Moore, 2 (n. 734), p. 350. 

1553. Dewick (n. 736), p. l4l. 

1554. Lightfoot (n. 353), p. 228. "The expectation 

of the Second Advent implied the call to repentence , and there¬ 
fore found its natural place in the forefront of St. Paul's 
early teaching just as the Baptist's cry 'Repent' preceded 
our Lord's ministry." Kennedy (n, 833 ) 9 p. 221. "in truth:, 
it may be said that the early Christian belief in the nearness 
of the Second Advent was one of the most momentous and inspiring 
influences for holiness in the primitive Church." Wilder (n. 
853), p. 145. "The coming event is, then, motive for repent¬ 
ence and for urgency in doing righteousness , and the particular 
demands are looked on as conditions of entrance to the future 
Kingdom." 
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1555. R. Sehn&ckenburg (n. 1237) , p, 278 . 

1556 . Cited in Kreck (n, 863), p289. 

1557. On the place of early Christian prophecy in the 
Church sees von Campenhausen (n. 808), p. 65ff.*- E. Schweizer, 
(n, 7U7) , passim. Reicke (n. 501), passim. Kasemann (n. 74l), 
p. $ 9 ft . 

1558. Reicke (n. 50l), p. 48 . Buitmann (n. 808), 

p. 273. 

1559. Bonhoeffer (n, 1093), p. 194. Lehmann (p. 1060), 

p. 112. 

1560. I Thess. 5slff. Bornemann (n. 815) , p. .214. 

"So ist die unruhige Frage der eschatologischen Wissbegierde 
verdrangt und ersetzt durch die Frage odor vielmehr durch die 
sich stets gleichhleihende Antwort der christlich-religiSs.en 
Gewissheit und dps christlich^sittlichen Pflichthewusstseins." 
Rigaux (n. 547), p. 53. ' f Il semhle hien pe cette question 
ait. entraine Paul a parler des temps et des moments de la 
parousie et que ce ne devait pas nScessairement §tre un obj et 
de preoccupation pour les Thessaloniciens. II a profile de 
leur foi pour les exciter a la vigilance et aux bonnes 
oeuvres ." Milligan (n. 869), p. lxxi . 

1561. Kreck (n. 863 ), p • 121 . Grant (n. 506) , p. l68 . 

1562. Milligah (n. 869) , p. xxxiv with rpgaxd to I 
Thess . 5:12-23 . 

1563. I Thess. 1:9 ,10 . 

1564. I Thess. 1;.3; 2:6; 4:9,10; II Cor, 8, 

1565. Knopf (n. 733), p. 327. 

1566. Eornemann (n. 815) , p. 217 • Wohlenberg (n. 813), 
p, 110, Rigaux (n. 547), p. 557, Reicke (n. 501), p. 240f. 

1567. Holzmeister (n. 1457), p, 714. 

1568. Fuchs (n. 1065) , p. 340. 

156 ^. Davies (n. 883), p. cf, also Didache 16. 

1570. Howard (n, 926), p. 362. 

1571. I Thess. 5:1. I Thess . 3:11-13. 

1572. Dodd (n. 927) , p. 210. 
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1573. Petry (n. 1.016)-, p. 77- "The Apostle Paul 
stands definitely at - the head, of those who , after Christ, 
taught the primacy of.the eternal.kingdom in the considera¬ 
tions of the temporal society. Wherever he preached, he 
proclaimed the Great Pay and the necessity of readiness 
for it. His hearers experienced plentiful confusion as 
to the details of Christ's Second Advent• The Apostle felt 
called upon in "both of his Thessalonian letters to exhort 
Christ's followers on this point, Kq expectation of-an 
early return was to leave them supinely indifferent to the 
claims of their brother men." 

1571- Robinson (n. 899), p. 115 . Light and dark¬ 
ness as an image can be used to express an eschatological reality, 
to point up ethical behaviour, to instruct in the sacramental 
life, or to indicate the essence of the faith. See esp. S. 
Aalen , Die Begriffe 'Licht ' und 'Finsternis ' im Alten Testa¬ 
ment, im Spatjudentum und im Rabbinismus; Skrifter utgitt 
av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 1 (1951). Kennedy 
(n. 833) , p. 93. 

1575. For this reason the effort to trace how one 
religion borrows from another is quite meaningless. 

1576. Otto Michel, Zur Lehre vom TodesschlafsZeit- 
sohrift fur Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 35 (1936), p. 289 . 
"Es ware aber bedauerlich, wenn auch die Ntliche Exegese den 
alten Tatbestand nicht mehr erkennen konnte und nicht wuste 
dass im Sprachgebrauch von Koimasthai - katheudein ejn escha- 
tologsches Geheimnis verborgen liegt." 

1577 . Fuchs (n. 1065), p. 339. 

1578 . I Thes s . 5:1,5- Mass on (n. 900 ) , p . 68 . 

1579* 0. H. Dodd, The Ethics of the New Testament s 
Moral Principles of Action, ed. Ruth H. Anshen (1952), p. 

5l7. 

1580 . C.D. III/! , p- 3ff. 

1581. A Nygren, Commentary of the Epistle to the 
Romans (eng. tr • 1953), p. 115 . Wolf (n. 833), p, 3. 

1582. Fuchs, (n, 1065) , p. 3l9 • He makes this state¬ 
ment concerning I Thess. 5:10, 

1583 . Fuchs (n. 1065 ) , p. 3.1 If. "in diesem Sinne 
erfahrt der Imperative in v.6 and 8a seine Begrundung durch 
die Indikative in v.5 und v,9 and 10." "Zwisqhen der 
Ermahnung und der Erbauung besteht ein klarer Begriindungs- 
zusammenhang. Die Erbauung legt den Grund aus, auf welchem 
die Ermahnung beruht, so dass diese zugleich der rechte 
Trost wird." 
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1584. Bonhoeffer (n. 1093) , p. 233f . Fison (n. 835) , 
p. 30. "Biblical faith ipdeed accepts what is, but only as 
the precondition of giving God a chance of transforming it 
into what it ought to be and can be*" 11 

1585 . Kasemann (n. T4l), p. 130. "Es ist als solches 
nur apokalyptisch zu verstehen. So ist das, was man als die 
Dialektik zwischen paulinischem Indikativ und Imperativ, dem 
schon Erlostsein und dem noch nicht Gesichertsein bezeichnet , 
auch nichts anderes als die Projektion des Verhaltnisses der 
Christusherrschaft zur Unterwerfung aller kosmischen Gewalten 
in die Anthropologic des Christen. Damit wird dann die ent- 
scheidende Frage beantwortet , warum namlich Paulus die pra- 
sentische Eschatologie der Enthusiasten nicht iibernommen, ihr 
den eschatologischen Vorbehalt und Apokalyptik entgegengestellt 
hat ." 

1586. Cullmann (n. 903), P* 51* 

1587 • J, S. Stewart, Thine is the Kingdom (1956). He 
uses the categories indicative and imperative to develop a 
theology of mission. 

1588. Bonhoeffer (n. 1093), p. 5* This is in direct 
contradiction to the position of Ginsberg in his article 
(n. 990). 

1589 • It is surprising just how similar the position 
of Ginsberg and Les§tre are . Lesetre (n . 964), p. 885 . "II 

convient d'observe que 1'idle de la proximitl de la fin du 
mojade, si les apStres l'ont vraimejat eu, n'a influence en 
rien leur enseignement dogmatique et moral, ni leur conduite 
a l'£gard des ames, ni la direction qu'ils ont imprim6e a 
1'figlise . " 

1590. Kasemann (n. 1339) , p* 79f* 

1591* Kasemann (n. 74l), p. 126* 

1592. Fison (n. 835), P* 57 * Bonhoeffer (n . 1093), 

P* 57ff * 

1593. Larmann (n. 126), p. 69f* Bonhoeffer (n. 1093), 
p. 42* Without a future , life is a game of chance. 

159^* Kasemann (n. 74l), p. 119* "So weist er nun 
aber tatsachlich iiber sein irdisches auftreten hinaus in eine 
von ihm respektierte und of f engahaltene Zukuraft . . . Zu Ostern 
ist das seinen Jungern in einer vorher offensichtlich nicht 
erkannten Tiefe aufgegangen, auf die sie nur apokalyptisch 
antwort en konnen . . . fair diese Hunger konnte nicht, qualitativ 
das Let zte sein, was es nicht auch zeitlich war, die Herrschaft 
des Freien nicht anders als im Zerbrechen der Todesnacht sich- 
tbar werden, der Lehrer und Heifer bleibende und universale 
Bedeutung nur haben, wenn er den Hon der Freiheit einleitete 
auf den das irdische Gottesvolk langst wartete ." Fison 

(n. 835 ) , p* 17* 
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1595 - Wolf (n. 2 int r • ) , p, 34. "bind. dieser Freiheit- 
sgedahke bei Paulug steht nun im Gegensatz zu dem primal poli- 
tischen und spater weltanschaulich-individualistischen Frei- 
heitsbegriff ethischen Lebens im hellenistigchen Denken und 
entfaltet sich in deutlich spiirbarer Auseinandersetzung mit 
dem akosmischen, dem Libertinismus und dem Nihilismus geoffneten 
Freiheitsbewusstsein der Gnosis." Noch (n. 520), p. 98. 

1596. As most philosophers maintain, e.g, Weiss (n. 

850)9 p. 28ff. Weiss wishes to say that Man's essence is as 
a "free" animal. 

1597. Harvey Seifert, Individual Freedom and Economic 
Planning; Religion in Life, 19 (1950), p. 555ff‘» Bultmann- 
(n. 808 ), p. 336 . "it grants freedom of action and opens up 
the possibility of.laying hold of 'life ' by its very nature 
contains the ethical imperative. Freedom and demand consti¬ 
tute a unity; Freedom is the reason for the demand, and the 
demand actualizes the freedom." 

1598. Robinson (n. 899 )9 p. 69 * Martin Buber , 

Konigtum Gottes (3 . ed. 1956 ) , p . 118 . 

1599* vs. Robinson (n. 899 )9 p. 98. 

1600. Philip Scharper, Morality as Code or Commitment; 
Religious Education, 58 (1963), p. 165 . 

1601. Lehmann (n. 1060) , p. 117- 

1602. Ibid ., p. 118. "A theology of messianism 
exposes the speculative and irrelevant character of all 
eschatological thinking apart from ethics." 

1603. Ibid . , p. 10i+ff. Lehmann's dependence on Barth 
is most evident at this point. 

1604. R. Heimbeck, Are G-Assertions and M-Assertions 
Co-implicational? (unpublished paper s 1965)9 p. 2. "When I 
utter the sentence 'God is Love' I mean to assert that I 
intend to love my neighbor as myself and perhaps also in a 
performatory way to dedicate myself to such love." Heimbeck 
derived this position from the Cambridge Professor R. B. 
Braithwaite. The implications are clear that all such theo¬ 
logical statements, e.g,. The Lord Comes, affect behaviour. 

1605. C .D . Ill/2 , p . 486 . Their hope not the pro¬ 
gram brought the Christians in Thessalonica together. 
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1606. Paul Althau?, Grundriss' der Ethik (2. ed. 1953) 
p. 11. "Ethik als theologische Disziplin ist die methodische 
Basinnung auf Gottas Offenbarung als Berufung des Mensehen 
zum Handeln." 

1607. Light foot (n. 353) s p. 249 . 

1608 . It was, of course, part of Church tradition 
through the Abendmahl to support the poor, W. Hollenweger, 
Christus intra et extra muros ecclesiae; Mission als Struk- 
turprinzip, ed. H. J. Margull ( 1965 )» p. 57f. Reicke (n. 
501), p. 201. The Thessalonians went well beyond that which 
was expected of them by Church tradition, however. 

1609 . H. Preisker, Geist und Leben--Das Telos--Ethos 
des Urchristentums (1933), p. 35. "Lae urchristliche Ethos 
ist das Ethos der eschatologischen Gewissheit und des escha- 
tologischen Besitzes." p. 101. "Es ist nicht ein affektloses 
Gelostsein von der Welt, sondern ein willenstarkes Austromen 
von heilenden Kpaften. Man wirft nicht das Leben weg, weil 
einejn die Welt niehts mehr zu geben hat, sondern man dient 
und opfert sein Bestes , sein Leben, gerade der Welt zu ihr 
Heil. " 

1610. Lehmann (n. 1060) , p. 174. 

1611. Ibid . , p. 54. 

1612 . Kreck (n. 863) s p. 135* "Der Glaube an .die 
Rechtfertigung in Christus bedeutet keine Bagatellisierung 
des Jungsten Gerichts, denn das Ja sum Evangelim kann nicht 
gesprochen werden ohne das Nein zu meinem bosen Bein und 
Tun. Gott recht geben heisst mir selbst unrecht geben." 

1613. G. van der Leeuw, Der Mensch und die Religion 
(1941), p. 113. "Die Rede Gottes heisst Christus." Van der 
Leeuw sets this sentence in an anthropological context. 

1614. Wepdland (n. 1543), p. 760 . 

1615• This should be obvious , but unfortunately it 
has not been. Jesus has often been dismissed in favor of 
moral maxims, or when not dismissed entirely, he has been 
made to mouth these maxims, An interesting line upon which 
ethics could be based has been suggested by Wilder (n. 853), 
i.e. , the trinity. It is an interesting line of approach, 
but beyond the scope of our work. 

1616. R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes 
(1962) , p . 2If. 

1617 . Keim (n. 770), p. 137. "Weniger durch die 
Grundsatze als durch die Thatsachen ist das Christenthum 
die neue Weltmacht geworden ." 



l6l8 » The usage is formal, "but .Paul alters the con¬ 
text in I These . 5 s 8 . Ocpke (n . 8 l6) , p :. 17! . 

1619 . Rigaux (n. 547), p. l84ff. 

1620. Fuchs (n. 1065), p. 345. "Ihr haht alle 
Zukunft, will er ihnen sagen, ihr habt sie, veil ihr das 
Evangelium der Liehe haht , das den Gekreuzigten als 'unseyn 
Herrn' auslegt." 

1621. Kasemann (n. 74l), p. Il6. "Raturlich kann 
und muss man hier wie dort vom Glauhen an Jesus sprechen. 

(Hier und dort hedeutet vor und nach Ostern) Doch hat man 
dahei jedenfalls zu differenzieren. Es ist nicht bedeutungs- 
los , dass der Glaube vorosterlich im wesentlichen personal 

als Horen des Wortes und Naohfolge, nach Ostern aber primar 
als Annahme von 1 Heilstatachen vie Kreuz , Auf erstehung , 
Vergebung, neuer Bund usw. erscheint , und eine entfaltet.e 
Eschatologie, Christologie und Eklesiologie voraussetzt." 

1622. Rigaux (n. 547 ) » p . 185 . 

1623. Anders Nygren, Agape und Eros , 1 (eng. tr. 1933), 
p. 102ff. Bultmann (n. 808 ), p. 344. "To perform this deed of 
love believers are 'God-taught' (1 Thess . 4 s 9 ). Love , then, 

is an eschatological phenomenon; in it the faith which trans¬ 
plants men into eschatological existence is at work." 

1624. Bonhoeffer (n. 1093), p. 174. "Lpve is always 
God Himself. Love is always the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. When all our ideas and principles relating to love 
are concentrated in the,strictest possible manner upon the 
name of Jesus Christ this must, above all, not be allowed to 
reduce this name to a mere abstract concept . This name must 
always be understood in the full concrete significance of the 
historical reality of a living man." Schmidt (n. 1488), p. 

231. "Aber abgesehen davon dass der Zusammenhang der Liebe 
im Sinne der urchristlichen Verkiindigung uberhaupt mit der 
Ethik, soweit. diese ein sittliches Ideal darstellt, nicht 
unmittelbar, sondern verdeckt ist, handelt es sich gerade. 

an der Stelje I Kor. 13 vollends um kein. sittliches Ideal, 
urn keine klare - ethische Einsicht,, von der aus der Enthusiasmus 
der Geisthegabten gerichtet ware , sondern um ein eschatologische 
Geschehen, das nicht mit einem allgemeinen, den Mens chen als 
solchen treffenden ethiochen Appcll vcrwcchsclt worden darf." 

1625 . The sacrificial nature of their love can be seen 
in, II Cor. 8. Without this sacrificial element love is some¬ 
thing less than the Christian Agape. Weiss (n, 850), p. 296. 
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1626 . I Thess. 4:9-11* Bornemann (n. 815), p* 180, 

The fprehearan.ee of the Thessalonian Christians with the idle 
brethren--charity was continuedr-was probably the "best method 
to bring the meddlers to a true understanding of love, 

1627 * II Thess. 3 s 8 f f. Calvin (n. 993), p. 420, ’’Paul 
therefore admonishes us that although there are many who are 
undeserving, and others who abuse our generosity, we are not 
on this account to give up helping those who need our aid." 
Rigaux (n. 547), p. 706. 

1628. I Thess, 5;6-8. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 565 . "L* 

essentiel est de reconnaitre que notre pas sage exige une 
quality,esehatologique des fideles , une preparation intel- 
lectuelle et morale sembtable a la preparation physique de 
ceux qui vont au combat," 

l629* I Thess, 2:13-20. 4:13-18. Rigaux (n. 547), 
p. 532. Barth, C.D. III/2, p. 490. "Strictly speaking, there 
are no 'last things , ' i.e., no abstract and autonomous last 
things apart from and alongside the one hope concentrated 
upon Him, and therefore full and perfect Hope detached from 
Him, independent .longing and desire , would merely be-idle 
dreaming.,.," "Once.this is realised, it is easy to see why 
New Testament hope could only be hope for the imminent coming 
of the kingdom, and why this expectation could never give way 
to disillusionment, but only be constantly renewed." 

1630. Alberto Colunga, No os. aflijais como les demUs 
que carepen de esperanzas (I Tes . 4,13): XV Semana Biblica 
Espanola (1955), p. 285 . "Estas palabras del ApSstol a sus 
queridos tesalonicenses nos declaran la division del mundo 
antiquo en dos bandos , el uno que vive alegre con la dulce 
esperanza de la immortalidad y el otro que lleva una vida 
triste, porque carece de toda. esperanza para despu^s de la 
presente vida. A la fe de los cristianos se ofrece la 
resurrecpion gloriosa de Jesucrist© como prueba de que la 
resurreccion es un hecho y de que e11a alcanza a todos los 
fieles de Cristo." Nock (n. 520), p. 99* 

1631. Hope comforted some, but drove others to a 
fevered excitement which created a division in the Church. 

1632. C er faux (n. 884) , p . 50, 

1633. G, Ebeling, Das Wesen des Christlichen Glaubens 
(1964), p. 93. 

1634. I Thess. 4:3,6. 4:13-18 . 5:10. II Thess. 

2:13-17 * 
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1635* Ebelipg (n, 1633), p. 98 . "Paulus ist ansehei- 
nend als erster der Gefahr einer enthusiast!schen Verwilderung 
mit dieser klaren Unterscheidung entgegengetreten, die die 
Geistesgahen in die Dis ziplin des der ganzen Gemeinde und 
alien ihren Gliedern verliehenen Heiligen Geistes und damit- 
unter den Gesichtspunkt des Dienstes stellt und so ein fur 
all^mal die Grenze zwischen christlichem Glauben und 
Schwarmerei zieht , !? 

1636. I Thess. 5:19-21. Frame (n. 766 ), p. 203. 

1637. Dodd (n. 927), p. 217. Dodd (n. 1136), p. 151. 

1638 . Frame (n. 766 ), p. 307. Rigaux (n. 5^7), p r 712. 

1639. Hebrews 1:1-11. Frame (n . 766 ), p. l 6 l . 

1640. II Thess. 1:7- Frame (n. 766 ), p, 228. 

1611. Schlatter (n. 277), p. 99, 109. "Wo aber nicht 
die Lebensbedingungen der christlichen Gemeinde gefahrdet 
waren, da hat Paulus mit der grossten Vorsicht jede Erschut- 
terung der naturlichen Societal vermeiden." 

1612. For example with regard to: 1. Taxes, Larmann 
(n. 126), p. 69; 2. Possessions , Larmann (n. 126), p„ 68; 

3. The Social Order, Reicke (n. 501), p. 245 ; 1. The State, 
Wendland (n. 117), p. 2l3f. 

1643. Schlatter (n. 277 ), p. 110. " Iqh wusste nicht , 
■was der Staat noch mehr von einer religiosen Gemeinde zu 
verlangen hatte als dass sie nach der Weisung des Apostels 
! zu Jedem guten Werk ? ihre Mitarbeit ge-wahrt." 

l6kk . Rigaux (n . 5^-7 ) , p. 592. ?! Ic i Paul ne deter¬ 

mine pas le critere selpn lequel il faut juger les spirituels . 
Ce n'est pas un Juriste et il ne faut pas tout lui demander, 
D’apres I Cor. , 12slU, on voit que c ! est le.bon ordre , 

1 T ojkodoma qui est la norme. Il faut batir, non renverser, 
faire monter 1 ? edifice , non revolutionner pour tout Jeter 
par terre." 

16^5- G. Ebeling, Luther: Einfuhrung in sein Depken 
(196^), p. ’’Luters Werk ist aus Grunden, 9 die noch. zu 

bedenken sein werden, in ausserordentlidiem Masse situations^ 
bezogen." What is true of Luther is also true of all theo¬ 
logy correctly executed, and especially of ethics. 
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1646. Wolf (n. 2 intro.), p, 3. "Christliche Ethik 
ist darin zugleich kritische Ethik* dass sie um den Menschen 
im Widerspruch weiss , und die Personwirklichkeit in der 
Situation der Entseheidung , um den Entseheidungscharakter 
verantwortlicher Antwort im Widerspruch zwischen Selbst- 
hehauptung und sittlicher Forderung. 

1647. That is the dokimazo of I Thess . 5 s21. 

1648. Wolf (n, 2 intro) , p. Iff. 

1649. Wendland (n. 1543), p. 761. "Vielmehr handelt 

eg sich um eine theonome Ethik, die in der Form der Verkiindi- 
gung und der Forderung, des Ruf?s zur sittlichen Entschei- 
dung und Tat, der 'Anrede' (Bultmaqn) an den Menschen heran- 
tritt . Nur darf diese Entscheidung nieht ahstrakt gefasst 
werden. In immer neuen Wendungen macht Paulus sie konkret , 
negativ und positiv, indem er seine Gemeinden das Bose in alien 
moglichen Formen kennen lehrt , . Cullmann (n. 903), p. 303. 

1650. Christianity merely parallels the movement of 
the first century from public to private in the realm of 
ethics. Grant (n. 506), p. l64 . 

1651 . I Thess. 5s6-8. Ke was provided with a new 
array of. weapons. Bornemann (n. 815 ), p. 224. Rigaux 
(n. 547) , p- 567 • 

1652 . Matt. 5. Wendland (n. 117),p. 229. 

1653. Wo1f (n. 2 intro.), p. 26. 

1654. Leucken notes the individualizing tendency in 
the eschatological hope as well. The sehwarmerische Haltung 
of the idlers, he maintains is to be attributed to the indi¬ 
vidualizing of Pauline faith (n. 826), p. 19. Grant (n. 506), 
p. 138. "Paul's ethics, not merely his 'theology,' is also 
Pharisaic, religious, pietistic . It is by no means the revo¬ 
lutionary social or political ethics which denounced slavery 
and threatened tyrants and demanded world brotherhood at 
once." "Any other attack-than.the one which Paul took, 
would have been simply a tempest in a teapot . He needed 
brothers before he could create brotherhood. He needed in¬ 
dividuals capable of making ethical decisions, before attack¬ 
ing the whole ethical system." 

1655 . I Thess. 5sl0. Rigaux (n. 547), p. 573. "La 
mort assure notre vie. Elle donne.une garantie certaine a 
1'esperance du salut....Et eette nous est assurie, parce 
qu'il est.mort pour nous." The Pauline play on the antithesis 
of life and death is not without impact. The death of Christ 
gives us life, but the life we. now live is given a new quality- 
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1655 continued. that is Christian ethics. Frame (n. 766), 
p. 190 . "It is noteworthy that even in a casual statement 
about the significance of salvation, three distinctive points 
in Paul's conception are touched upon, forgiveness of sins 
through the death of Christ, moral renewal through the in¬ 
dwelling power of the spiritual Christ , and. the final con¬ 
summation of future fellowship with him." 

1656 . Schlatter (n. 277), p. 108 . Schmidt (n. 1488), 
p. 236 . "pass nicht nur, nicht mehr vom Begrabenwerden und 
Sterben, sondern vom Kreuz, vom Mitgekreuzigtwerden geredet 
wird, ist von grosster Tragweite- Zum Kreuz gibt es in keinem 
hellenistischen Mysterium eine Analogic." 

1657 . 1 Thess . 4:9-12. Independence was not only a 

Christian, but also a Greek ideal . Oepke (n. 8 l 6 ), p. 169 . 
Rigaux (n. 547), p. 523. Dependence is not thereby to be 
excluded from the picture. Paul gives the needed correction. 
That the Thessalonians were willing to aid their "dependent" 
brothers is understood from the. fact that Paul must give .the 
correction. 


1658 . 

Rigaux (n , 5^7 ) 

, p. 575. 


1659 . 

Prof * Cullmann 

lecture notes on Acts 

4;34. 

1660 . 

I Thess. 5 210 o 

Rigaux (n. 547 ) , p. 

574. 

1661 . 

Bonhoeffer (n. 

1093 ) , p. 68 . 


1662 . 

I Thess. 5:12,13. Rigaux (n. 547) , 

p . 576 


"il n'est pas un groupement d 'homines possible sans une 
certaine hi^rarchie." 

1663 . II Thess. 3:6-16. Masson (n. 900) , p. 11.5 . 
"Les v.6-l6 sont un des textes du Nouveau Testament; qui 
attestent, 1 ’ exercise d'une discipline dans l'fig’lise primi¬ 
tive. Cette discipline n'a encore rien d'une institution, 
elle est encore le. fait de 1'Eglise e»ti§re et non de ses 
ministres. ou d'une authority part i culi ere . C ' est une manidre 
pour des frdres de se considirer comme responsables de leur 
frere." 

1664. Kasemann (n. 508), p. 79* The prophets of 
the Old Testament were not indifferent to ethical matters. 


1665 . I Thess. 5:23. Wohlenberg (n. 813 ), p. 121. 
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1 666 . Fperster (n, Il6), p. 6 0. IX Thess . 3:6. 

Masson (n, 900), p. 112. Au nom de notre Seigneur j€sus- 
Christ dit clai,rement qu' il ne parle ni de son chef, ni pour 
faire valoir des vues personnelles , mais en qualite de 
representant du Seigneur J6sus-Christ , dent les Thessalo- 
niciens , comme lui-meme, confessent la seigneurie." 

1667. Kasemann (n. 74l), p. 106 . Unfortunately 
authority and enthusiasm have never been able to find a 
meeting ground. 

1668 . von Campenhausen ( 808 ), p. 60 . Dahl (n. 747), 

p. 211. 

1669 . Bonhoeffer (n. 1093), p. 255. 

1670. Anders Nygren, Corpus.Christ!s This is the 
Churcji, ed. A. Nygren (eng. tr. 1952), p. l4 . 

1671 . This of course is the point of our whole dis- 
cussion and does not require much space. I Thess. 5:6-8. 
Bornemann (n. 815 ), p. 223. 

1672 . An improper Apocalyptic also leads to moralistic 
aberrations, e.g., in the case of the Adventist sects. 

1673. I Thess, 5:2,3. The Thessalonians were insecure 
at this point--ooncerning the time of the Parousia--they de- 
sired knowledge which would calm them. Paul does not give 
such knowledge. Indeed, he coult not, for the Second Coming 
calls all into question. 


1674 . 

Wolf (n . 

2 Intr 

. ) » P • 7 



1675 • 

I The s s . 

5:23. 

Rigaux 

(n. 547) , p. 

600. Masson 

(n. 900), p. 

78. 





1676 .' 

II Thess 

. I . 4 . 

Mass on 

(n. 900), p. 

84 . 

1677 . 

Ramsay ( 

n. 855 ) 

, p . 33 . 

"His whole 

philosophy 

rests in this 

idea of 

growth 

and development • The 

•world is 


always to him fluid and changing, never stationary. But 
the change is towards an end, not mere flux without lawj it 
is either degeneration towards death or increase towards 
perfection and true life." No matter how we take Ramsay's 
evolutionism» his theology is apt for Paul. 

1678 . That is the.normal way of describing Pauline 
ethics, e.g., C. H. Dodd,, The Ethics of the Pauline Epistles: 
Evolution of Ethics, ed. E. Hershey Sneath (1927) 5 p. 305 . 
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3,67 9. Bigelmair (n. 758), p. 226f. He gathers the. 
texts in two groups--world denying and world affirming, 

1680 . Bultmann (n. 808 ), p. 239ff. Weber (n. 790), 
p. l66ff , and pp. 246f f. 

1681. Weber (n. 790) , p. 273 . Through Paul , accord¬ 
ing to Weber, two new attitudes entered the young Church 
which altered Jesus's one-sided view of the world. "One was 
the expectation of the Second Coming, and the other was the 
recognition of the tremendous importance of charismatic 
gifts of the spirit." 

1682. Keim (n. 770), p, 149 . 

1683. Bonhoeffer (n, 1093), p. 22. 

1684. Fuchs (n. IO 65 ), p, 347. 

1685 . P. Heinz Dressel, Versuch einer neutestament- 
lichen Begriindung unserer Verantwortung fur die Welt; Estudos 
TeolSgicos , 3 (1963) , p. 151f. 

1686 . Kasemann (n. 74l) , p. 119 • 

1687 . von Campenhausen (n, 1094), p, l80ff. 

1688 . Podd(n. 920 ), p. Il4. At any rate that is 
Dodd's judgment, "There is no recognition of any positive 
value in human institutions any more than there is in I ' 
Corinthians." 

1689 . Wood (n. 104l) , p. 83. And therefore requires 
revolutionary strategy rather than evolutionary development 
in.order to right it. 

1690 . Bonhoeffer (n, 1093), p. 62 . Enthusiastic 
movements are characterized by this attitude toward the world, 

1691. Knopf (n. 773), p. 115. 

1692 . Dewick (n. 736), p, 34. Dressel (n. 1685 ), 

p. 150. 

1693. Phil. 1;23 , 

1694. Scott (n. 833), p. 130. 
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1695 . Cullmann (n, 967 ), p. 211. The historical 
nature of the Christian Faith makes ib world-affirming 
rather than world denying. 

1696 . World-oppenness is one of the most'important 
theological concepts which has arisen out of the.renewed 
interest in eschatology. The.most complete; and consistent 
presentation of this view is hy Moltmann (n. Il60), passim., 
and "by the same author, hie ' Weltof f enheit des Menschen' s 
Verkundigung und Forsehung, ( 1963 ), P- 115. See also; W. 
Pannenherg, Was ist der Mensch (2 . ed. 1964), p. 5 and 31. 
Bornkamm (n. 883), p. 31f. It has particularly affected. 
Missiology, e.g., the entire work of Margull etc. in Mis¬ 
sion als St rukturprinzip (n. 1608 ), passim., is marked 

with careful attention to the worldly nature of the Christ¬ 
ian faith. 

1697. Weher (n. 790), p. 246f. 

1698 . Kreck (n. 863 ), p. 190. Prof. Beider lecture 
notes on Matt. 24. Wakefulness is certainly Church-ethics, 
hut it is alertness which is directed to the concrete situa¬ 
tion of the Church. A watch-tower is still within the 
walls, hut the vantage point is to he able to see the land 
on the other side of the wall, 

1699. Bigelmair (n. 758), p. 296 . "Wie rasch hahen 
sich unter dem Einfluss de.s Christentums die Anschauungen 
uher die Handarheit geandert." We could say 'des Pauli' just 
as well. 

1700. Wilder (n. 853), p. l47ff. esp. l6l. "The 
radical character of Jesus' ethics does not spring from the 
shortness of the time hut from the new relation to God in 
the time of salvation." 

1701. I Thess. 5:10. Rom. I:l6 ,17. 

1702 . Bonhoeffer (n. 1093), p. 17,21. 

1703 . Wolf (n. 833) , p. 4ff. 

1704. Wilder (n. 853), p. 163 , 

1705. Kasemann (n, 74l), p. 127. "Wenn sie die nova 
ohoedientia ermoglicht, so ist diese doch nur vorwegnehmen 
der Hinweis auf das ganz zweifellos im zeitlichen Sinne 
Zukunftige." 



1706. Ibid ., 129. "Die apokalyptische Frage, vem, die 
Welfherrschaft gehort , pteht hinter der Auferstehungstheologie 
des Apostels vie hinter seiner Paranese, die sich in der 
Fordernng des leiblichen Gehorsams konzentriert ." The nature 
and identity of the true ruler of the world conditions the 
nature and behaviour of his subjects . 

1707. I Thess. 5:4,5. Rigaux (n. 547) , p. 564. 

1708. II Thess, 1:4. I Thess, 1:3, 

1709 . I Thess. 1:7* II Cor. 8. Lariann (n, 126), 

p. 69 . F. Diirrlemann, Salpnique et Saint Paul (1919), p. 53. 

1710. I Thess. 1:6. I Thess. 2 :14 . Wot only in 
work, but also in faith. 

1711. II Thess . 3:7,9* Bornemann (n, $15) , p. 395- 
"Es konnte bei der Anwesenheit Pauli in Thessalonich und 
bei seinem ersten Zusammensein mit den dort gewonnenen 
Glaubigen keinen besseren Weg geben, die sittlichen Vors- . 
chriften des Evangeliums ansehatilich , praktisch, cinlcuchtcnd 
und kraftig zu machen, als den, dass der Apostel seinen 
eignen Lebenswandel als vorbildlich hinstellte. ilhnliche 
Erinnerungen finden sich in Pauli Briel'en an die meisten 
Gemeinden." 

1712. Cleman (n . 1524), p . 306 . The work-shop moral¬ 
ity is found not only in Paul, but also in other traditions 
of the Eellenistic world. 


1713 . 

I Thess. 1:7. II 

Thess . 

3:9. 

1714. 

Bonhoeffer (n. 1093), p. 

7 3 . 

1715 . 

hariAann (n. 126 ), 

p. 112 

, 67ff 

1716 . 

Grant (n. 5 06 ) , p 

. 72. 


1717 . 

Bonhoeffer (n. 1093), p. 

OO 

GO 
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